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CIVILIZING THE AMERICAN 


BY RUTH 


S the years pass and we come to know 
the Indian as an individual, we are 
convinced that what has so bong 

been recognized as the Indian problem has 
never had a just cause for existing at all. 
The Indian massed in tribes is the prob- 


INDIAN.* 


SHAFFNER. 


The atom of the tribe must be made the in- 
dividual of the nation. To recognize the 
man as a unit and hold him responsible as 
‘such, train him for his place and then let 
him occupy it, is the true method of civiliz- 
ing the Indian. 
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lem. The Indian with individual oppor- 
tunity away from the tribe is no problem. 
*The Notes on the Required Reading in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN 


will be found following those on the books of the course, in the 
C. L. S. C. Department of the magazine. 


Any government capable of annually as- 
similating half a million foreigners, many of 
whom have come from the dregs of Euro- 
pean countries, should in the course of a 
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few years digest two hundred and sixty 
thousand Indians. What prevents? We 
answer, methods; nothing but methods. 
Use the Indian method of isolation and seg- 
regation with the immigrant, and the Amer- 
ican nation will be destroyed in a decade. 
Use the immigrant method of distribution, 
association, and opportunity with the In- 
dian, and a decade need not pass until they 
become a real part of our country’s life- 
blood. Any pol- 
icy would be 
recognized with 
serious appre- 
hension that 
compelled all 
Germans com- 
ing here to lo- 
cate in a small 
district by them- 
selves, all the 
Swedes in an- 
other, all the 
Poles in an 
other, and all 
the Russians in 
still another. 
Very soon we 
should have 
within our bor- 
ders a German 
empire, a Swed- 
ish kingdom, a 
Polish principal- 
ity, and a Rus- 
sian monarchy. 

Such results 
are made im- 
possible from 
the fact that 
each is free to 
locate where he 
chooses, with the natural consequence that 
the German, the Swede, the Pole, and the 
Russian become lost in the influences sur- 
rounding him and he becomes American be- 
cause perforce he speaks the English lan- 
guage, observes American customs, and 
submits to American laws. The Indian is 
not a foreigner: the tribe is not a foreign 
nation, notwithstanding we have treated 


CAPT. H. R. PRATT, TENTH U. S. CAVALRY. 


Superintendent of the Carlisle Indian School. 
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with it as such. The Indian is, in point of 
fact, a member of this nation, and as such 
should be amenable to its laws, subject to 
its jurisdiction and authority, and entitled to 
the privileges and prerogatives which belong 
to and are inherent in citizenship. 

A glance at our national history will show 
how gradually and insidiously the present 
policy got its foothold. 

Washington advocated the plan of allow- 
ing the Indian 
to imbibe and 
absorb the vital 
principles of our 
civilization by 
remaining 
among us. Had 
his plan been 
closely followed 
doubtless we 
should never 
have known the 
perplexities of 
an Indian prob- 
lem. In his 
third annual 
message he rec- 
ommends the 
continuance of 
“overtures of 
peace to the 
wayward tribes 
in order that in 
our future rela- 
tions there may 
be no need of 
coercion and 
that an intimate 
intercourse may 
succeed, calcu- 
lated to ad- 
vance the hap- 
and to attach 
Later 


the Indians 


piness of 
them firmly to the United States.” 
he urges Congress “to give their most seri- 
ous labors to render tranquillity with the 
savages permanent b} creating ties of inter- 
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est.” Jefferson upheld the same idea. In 
his first message he announced a spirit of 
peace and friendship among the Indians 
and evident sense of, and desire to secure, 
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the advantages of civilized life, remarking 
that “the continued efforts to introduce 
among them the implements and practices 
of husbandry and of the household arts have 
not been without success; they are becom- 
ing more and more sensible of the superi- 
ority of this dependence for clothing and 
subsistence over the precarious resources of 
hunting and fishing.” He concludes with 
the wise declaration that 

“In truth the ultimate point of rest and happiness 
for them is to let our settlements and theirs meet 
and blend together, to intermix and become one 
people. Incorporating themselves with us as citi- 
zens of the United States is what the natural prog- 
ress of things will bring on. It is better for them 
to be identified with us . than to be exposed 
to the dangers of being a separate people. 
The attachment of the Indian tribes is gaining 
strength daily, is extending from the nearer to the 
more remote bands, and will pay us for the justice 
and friendship practiced towards them.” 


Madison continued the same policy with 
December 5, 1810, 


the happiest results. 
he says: 

“ The peace and friendship of the Indian tribes of 
the United States are found to be so desirable that 
the general disposition to pursue both continues to 
gain strength.” 

Monroe ac- 
knowledges 
that ‘“ Many 
of the Indian 
tribes have 
already made 
great prog- 
ress in the 
arts of civil- 
ized life, ..” 
but expresses 
impatience 
with the small 
amount of 
success at- 
tendant upon 
the scheme of 
reciprocity 
advocated by 
his predeces- 
sors, and-as a short cut to the end of 
this bothersome matter suggests that the 
lands of the great West should be divided 
among the tribes and that they be invited to 


CHAUNCEY YELLOW ROBE (sIOUx). 


On entering and on leaving the Carlisle Indian School. 
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settle there with inducements that might be 
successful. Doubtless it was his intention 
to do only the fullest justice to the red 
man, in fact, he so declares, yet it was the 
beginning of a system of pauperization the 
conditions for which were carried to com- 
pletion in the two following administrations. 
John Quincy Adams suggests the ration 
system because “In appropriating to our- 
selves their hunting-grounds, we have 
brought upon ourselves the obligation of 
providing them with subsistence.” Andrew 
Jackson, in the hope of preventing further 
unfair dealings with the Indians, assigns 
regions in the West for their permanent 
residence, whence all the tribes then east of 
the Mississippi were to be transplanted and 
where it was expected they would forever 
live beyond the worry of civilization. 

But as the wave of settlement rolled its 
way farther and farther west the lands were 
needed and the Indians were soon brought 
to recognize other limits to their dominion 
than the Father of Waters. Vast tracts 
have from time to time been secured to 
ourselves, and the natives have been 
crowded 
within the 
narrow con- 
fines of the 
present res- 
ervations. As 
these reser- 
vations are 
frequently the 
poorer parts 
of the land it 
is not sur- 
prising that 
the Indians 
soon dwin- 
dled into a 
helpless mass. 
Ignorant of 
agriculture 
and the ordi- 
nary arts of 
life, the limited amount of game soon extir- 
pated, but one of two courses was open to 
them: either to starve or break away from 
their limitations and go elsewhere. To pre- 
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vent the latter the government inaugurated 
the ration system with its train of attending 
evils, whereby it virtually said to the 
Indians: 


SEWING ROOM, CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL, 


If you will consent to be pent up within 
these reservations, in consideration that we 
have got the greater part of your land, 
we will issue to you beef to eat and blank- 


ets to wear. In addition we will make 
to you annual payments of money. We 
will allow unscrupulous white men to settle 
near you so that you can readily exchange 
your money for our fire-water and worthless 
trinkets. You will have an agent to watch 
over you so that it will be impossible for 
you to escape our bounty. You shall be 
amenable to a bureau at Washington to the 
extent that its consent must be obtained 
before you leave the spot, even so much as 
for a visit. We recognize in you a people 
separate and distinct from ourselves and as 
such we will treat with you through com- 
missioners. 

These conditions are all diametrically 
opposed to the development of capable 
Americans, and yet we wonder that the 
Indian is so long in becoming a part of our 
national life. It is as if we had bound his 
ankles together with heavy chains and then 
express surprise that he has not learned to 
run. We candidly ask if any other people 
under the sun could reasonably be expected 
to evolve from native savagery into civiliza- 
tion under similar restrictions. On the 
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other hand, take a body of civilized people, 
place them under like restrictions (were it 
possible to so restrict enlightened beings), 
render it impossible for them to provide 
against their own neces- 
sities, feed and clothe 
them, compel them to 
live apart from all ele- 
vating influences, give 
them large sums of 
money for which they 
have not labored, set a 
premium upon idleness, 
make it difficult for them 
to observe the simplest 
hygienic laws, set an 
agent over them who 
sees that they do not get 
away, and in a few years 
they would degenerate 
to exactly the conditions 
of an Indian reservation. 

Emerson said that humanity is as lazy as 
it dare be. It was a merciful decree that 
man should earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow else the world never would have 
progressed very far. The lash of necessity 
drives us to action. Deprived of the incen- 
tive to work we lose the art. Idleness soon 
becomes chronic when the premium is 
removed from labor. 

These are fundamental laws of our being 
and if disregarded we cannot expect the 
intervention of a miracle to prevent natural 
consequences. Yet it is right here that the 
great fault lies with the Indian policy. It 
pays more in dollars and cents for many 
Indians to remain idle, unprogressive, 
dependent affachés of a tribe than to 
become self-supporting, thrifty, independent 
citizens. These things ought not so to be. 
No government can afford to create and 
foster paupers. The inevitable result is 
discontent, anarchy, and general lawless- 
ness, which in turn calls for sterner meas- 
ures by the government in order to quell 
rebellion. Frequent outbreaks are liable to 
occur, entailing loss of life and the expendi- 
ture of millions of money. The wiser 
course is to remove the cause of the 
trouble. 
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Suppose the Indians were somewhat 
troublesome while they remained among 
the whites. Suppose they were a little 
slow to forsake savagery and assume civil- 
ized habits. Suppose 
they did prefer to live 
apart by themselves. If 
for no other than purely 
economical reasons they 
should have been 
obliged to develop with 
the country and become 
an integral part of our 
national life. We have 
spent five hundred mil- 
lion dollars in Indian 
wars and to maintain 
police supervision, to 
enforce submission and 
in money payments to 
the Indians to purchase 
their consent to our debasing reserva- 
tion plan, besides the appalling loss of 
life among both whites and Indians, and 
what has it done toward solving the real 
Nothing. On the contrary, the 


difficulty ? 
relations between the two races constantly 
grew more complicated until many thought 
that nothing but the utter extermination of 
our natives would ever put an end to the 


trouble. Of the inhumanity of such a 
course most people have long _been con- 
vinced. For some years past it has been 
agreed generally that the evil must be 
remedied. How this is to be done is a 
question that has called forth widely 
different opinions. Schemes of every va- 
riety of conception have been evolved. Of 
educational devices there has been the 
treaty agency school, district day school, 
agency boarding school, contract school, 
purely mission school, and finally the gov- 
ernment training school. As a sweeping 
attempt at the question of land settlement 
we have had the Lands in Severalty Act or 
the Dawes Bill. 

All of these measures possess some merit, 
but none of them relieve the situation to 
any appreciable extent, and in so far as 
they tend to perpetuate the tribe and hold 
the Indians en masse, they are positively 
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pernicious. Disintegration is the key to 
the whole situation. Any policy omitting 
to recognize this as the fundamental idea 
is sure to meet with failure. Experience 


INTERIOR OF PRINTING OFFICE, CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL, 


should have taught us this long ago. 

It remained for Captain R. H. Pratt, 
Tenth Cavalry, U. S. A., to demonstrate 
the fact that the best way to get civilization 
into the Indian is to get the Indian into 
civilization, and that the best way to keep 
him civilized is to let him stay. 

The great Indian Industrial School 
located at Carlisle, Pa., is his conception 
and clearly shows how readily our Indian 
population may be absorbed with compara- 
tively little cost or trouble to the country. 
His convictions were the outgrowth of eight 
years’ service in the regular army against 
the Indians in the territory, most of which 
time he was on some Indian duty and com- 
manded Indian scouts. During the Indian 
War of 1874-75 he had charge of hundreds 
of Indian prisoners at Fort Sill. Seventy- 
four of the worst of these were sent in his 
charge to the old Spanish fort in St. 
Augustine, Florida, in April, 1875. They 
remained there three years, during which 
time, through the many kindly influences he 
brought to bear upon them, they were 
greatly advanced in the knowledge of the 
English language and the habits and 
thought of civilization. Most of the 
younger ones were continually under school 
influences. When they were released 
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twenty-two of the young men had gained 
such a desire for more education that they 
offered to remain East three years longer if 
they could go to school. The government 

' BS 
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times attended the school, from a period 
varying from afew months to twelve years. 
The present enrollment numbers 444 boys 
and 306 girls, representing 60 different tribes. 


ESRRTR: 


APACHE PRISONERS, 


As they arrived at Carlisle Indian School from Fort Marion, Fla. 


refused to provide the means. Their wants 
were made known to those friendly to Cap- 
tain Pratt’s views and one by one the 
expenses of their education were under- 
taken by private individuals. Seventeen 
were sent to Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
and when General Armstrong discovered 
their adaptability he at once asked the 
Interior Department for fifty more, both 
boys and girls. Captain Pratt was detailed 
at Hampton and brought in fifty-nine new 
students from the Sioux tribes. 

He soon felt that it was not wise to combine 
the two race problems and suggested to 
Secretary Shurtz that a purely Indian school 
be established at the old barracks at Car- 
lisle, Pa. His suggestion was accepted and 
the Carlisle school was authorized. He im- 
mediately proceeded to Dakota and the South- 
west and collected one hundred and thirty- 
six Indians; with these and eleven of the 
former prisoners from Hampton the school 
was opened November 1, 1879. Since then 
three thousand students have at different 


The aim of the school from the beginning 
has been to teach English and give a primary 
education in connection with some practical 
industry and means of self-support among 


civilized people. To this end regular shops 
and two farms are provided where the prac- 
tical mechanical arts and farming are taught 
the boys, and after this training a number 
have profitably located away from the tribes 
in civilized communities. Suitable rooms 
and appliances are arranged where the girls 
are taught cooking, sewing, laundry, and 
housework. After preparation in the school 
hospital, ten young women have entered the 
best training schools for nurses in Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, New Haven, and 
Hartford. Six of these are now practicing 
their profession and receive from ten to 
twenty-five dollars per week in white fam- 
ilies in competition with white‘nurses. Many 
others are holding good positions as teach- 
ers, seamstresses, etc. 

One half-day work and one half-day study 
has been the rule of the school from the 
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beginning. All school and work depart- 
ments are organized with two sets of pupils, 
alternating the sets between the school and 
workroom each half-day. Pupils as begin- 
ners generally have an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the English language and must 
of necessity acquire knowledge and skill 
by observation and practice. Shoemaking 
is taught by making shoes, tinning by mak- 
ing tinware, carpentry by building, tailor- 
ing by making clothes, and so on through 
all the departments. The lowest intellect 
derives satisfaction and encouragement 
from being able to produce a tin cup, 
a pair of shoes, a set of harness, a horse- 
shoe, or a table. As a consequence, the 
pupils become at once productive. They 
make the shoes needed for the school, do 
the repairing, make their own clothing; and 
for the government, quantities of tinware, 
harness, and wagons; do all the steam fit- 
ting and pipe-work of the premises ; care for 
the steam boilers, and farm three hundred 
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three thousand, and Zhe Jndian Helper, a 
small weekly, with a circulation of ten thou- 
sand, besides doing a large quantity of mis- 
cellaneous school printing. 

The academic department comprises 
twelve schoolrooms and nine grades and two 
other rooms known as the normal depart- 
ment, containing about seventy of the small- 
est children belonging to the first and second 
grades. These are taught by a number of 
pupil-teachers under the superintendence of 
a skilled teacher. In addition to the practice 
work in teaching they receive special in- 
struction in pedagogy. The graduating 
limit for the school is fixed at the end of the 
grammar school grade, as this point may be 
easily reached by an average pupil at the 
expiration of two periods of five years each. 
Through the kindly interest of friends, ar- 
rangements are provided to go beyond this 
into the schools and colleges of the land, 
where they can measure themselves with 
their white brothers and sisters, thus mak- 


APACHES FROM FORT MARION, FLA. 


Some time after entering Carlisle Indian School. 


acres of land. The printing office has al- 
ways been a most valuable department of 
the school, and publishes two papers— Zhe 
Red Man, an eight-page quarto, monthly, 
standard size, with a circulation of about 


ing ready to compete with them for the 
prizes of life. 

The tendencies of the school are preémi- 
nently Christian with no favoritism for any 
particular denomination. About one half of 
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the students are members of the different 
churches in the town of Carlisle. Over two 
hundred of the girls are actively engaged in 
the work of the King’s Daughters, and a vig- 
orous Y. M. C. A. of over one hundred mem- 
bers is maintained among the boys. These 
societies are incorporated in the state and 
national organizations and send delegates to 
their conventions. 

Three literary societies, two among the 
boys and one among the girls, meet weekly 
during the 
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pils of both sexes, sufficiently advanced, and 
who can be spared from necessary school 
work, are sent out into families and shops 
and on farms as laborers, and thus learn to 
apply practically the lessons more or less 
theoretically taught at the school, besides 
earning a large amount of pocket money. 
During the first vacation (1880) places 
were secured for six girls and twelve boys. 
The number has steadily increased until now 
during one year it reaches 652—404 boys 
and 248 girls. 





winter and 
discuss a va- 
riety of live 


questions. 
This gives 
opportunity 
for intellec- 
tual contest 
and to ac- 
quire a knowl- 
edge of par- 
liamentary 
usage. 

The  disci- 
pline of the 
school is 
semi-military. 
The _ pupils 
are formed 
into com- 
panies which 
are under im- 
mediate con- 





Requests 
were received 
for 692 boys 
and sgr girls 
so that the 
supply cov- 
ered only half 
the number 
asked for. At 
the close of 
the vacation, 
if satisfactory 
conditions ex- 
ist, arrange- 
ments are 
made and pu- 
pils are en- 
couraged to 
remain out 
through the 
winter and 
attend pub- 
lic schools. 








trol of offi- 
cers and non- 
commis- 


PARTY OF PUEBLOS AS THEY ARRIVED AT CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL 
FROM NEW MEXICO. 


Each year 
about two 
hundred are 


GROUP OF SMALL INDIAN GIRLS, CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. 


sioned offi- 
cers selected from among the most trust- 
worthy of their own numbers. 

One of the pleasing features of the school 
is an excellent band of thirty pieces, under 
the leadership of a young man of exceptional 
natural musical ability, an Oneida Indian 
and a graduate of the school. 

The strong right arm of the school is what 
is known as the “ Outing System,” than which 
no other measure is as effectual in building 
the Indian away from the tribe into citizen- 
ship. During vacation of each year, all pu- 


so out. Each 
pupil when not attending school receives 
pay according to his or her ability. Their 
aggregate annual earnings for several 
years past have been $22,000. These 
amounts belong to the individuals earning 
them. A large proportion is saved and 
bears interest at six per cent. 

Such facts show how young Indians are 
appreciated as a labor element and suggest 
that through labor and public school lines 
the whole Indian population may become 
disintegrated from tribal life and brought 
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ROSE WHITE THUNDER, 


Upon entering Carlisle Indian School. 


into the nation and self-support. Great care 


is exercised in selecting homes for the 
students where the influences are pure and 
wholesome and where they become a part 
of the family life. 

No pupil is sent out except on his or 


her own request. A triple contract is then 
signed by the pupil, the patron, and the 
superintendent of the school, thus providing 
against unfavorable conditions which might 
otherwise arise to the disadvantage of any of 
the three concerned. A visiting agent is 
sent out from the school twice a year whose 
business is to examine into and carefully re- 
port upon the relations as they exist between 
patron and pupil, the kind of work required, 
the degree of efficiency attained, and the 
general character of the surroundings. When 
conditions are found to be unfavorable the 
pupil is withdrawn and the patron’s name is 
stricken from thelist. Thus the best results 
are assured and the highest good accrues to 
the student. Furthermore their fears of the 
white man and of associating and competing 
with him are removed. The pupils are 
brought into daily contact with the best of 
our self-supporting population and are placed 
in a position to acquire such knowledge of 
our civilized life and institutions as will best 
fit him to become a part of our body politic. 
This knowledge can be acquired in no other 
way. Captain Pratt says: 
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“ T have never known an Indian capable of meet- 
ing and competing with the whites in civilized busi- 
ness and industries who did not acquire such ability 
in actual association and competition with the 
whites. 

“The education of Indians in purely Indian 
schools will not bring the Indians into harmony with 
the other people of the United States, but is rather 
calculated to make them stronger to hold out and 
contend as a separate class. Especially is this the 
result in schools where children of but one tribe are 
brought together. The tribal pride and tribal in- 
terest are simply rendered more powerful by such a 
system. I am convinced, therefore, that it is bad 
policy, and wrong to those who will come after us, 
to bear the burdens of government, to expend money 
in the establishment of tribal schools.” 

Without further delay, Captain Pratt would 
break up the tribe, abolish the ration sys- 
tem, make education compulsory, throw the 
reservations open to settlement, and allow 
the Indians as individuals to become ab- 
sorbed in our civilization. 

Break our treaties! By no means. It is not 
breaking a promise to go far beyond it and 
grant a thousand-fold more than was at 
first specified. One is justified in recalling 
what was given in good faith when a gift of 
rarer value is tendered instead. To bea 
free man in the enjoyment of life is vastly 
better than to be bound to an ignorant 
tribe, even if thereby is guaranteed a 
meager support “until such time as the In- 
dians can support themselves,” which 
means, until they are obliged to do so. 


ROSE WHITE THUNDER. 


After entering Carlisle Indian School. 
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The Indian has the capacity to meet the 
issues of civilized life at once. All Indian 
youth may readily be prepared to enter the 
common schools of the country by two or 
three years’ course in government schools 
established for the special purpose of bring- 
ing them to this condition of fitness; and 
having once entered the public schools the 
way is open for them to remain and go up 
head. Such schools and all our higher 
schools are now and always have been open 
to the Indians. Harvard and Dartmouth 
Colleges were started in the interests of In- 
dian education. 

The door of education has never been 
closed to the Indian. The whole 40,000 or 
50,000 Indian youth may now, if they will, 
distribute themselves among the schools 
of the country. There need not be another 


schoolhouse built for exclusive Indian edu- 
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cation. Pennsylvania has about 22,000 
schools, and there are about 250,000 schools 
in the United States. If all the Indian youth 
of the country were distributed among the 
schools of Pennsylvania there would not be 
two Indian pupils for each school. If dis- 
tributed among the schools of the country 
there would not be an Indian for each six 
schools. In either case the process would ac- 
complish the civilization of the Indian a hun- 
dred times faster than government or mission 
schools or both, for the reason that he is 
trained by daily contact with the very con- 
ditions and individuals that later, as a man, 
he will have to compete with. We do the 
Indian no kindness by holding him away 
from this competition, for it is this very ex- 
perience that isto develop him. Without it 
we shall never accomplish the emancipa- 
tion of the Indian. 


ABOUT 600 STUDENTS OF THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. 


CARLISLE INDIAN 


SCHOOL BATTALION. 





GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN. 


BY PROFESSOR BYRON D. HALSTED, SC.D. 


OF RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


RANDMOTHER’S garden is famil- 
iar to many a reader of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. It contains a long list of 

handsome and interesting plants, and 
blooms affectionately from daffodil days to 
the time when the dahlias aredone. Along 
the side of the house, in beds bordered by 
stones, whitewashed possibly to be in keep- 
ing with the prevailing neatness of the whole 
place, there are plants and posies for all 
times and seasons. ‘Then there is the walk 
leading from the front stoop down to the 
gate, opening into the road, upon either side 
of which are rows of box, kept trimmed short 
with an annual shearing and making a neat 
evergreen border to the bed brimming full 
of roots, and some shrubs of the smaller 
sorts. Here and there are the big clusters 
of the “pineys” (P@onias), which come up 
from the strong roots like asparagus shoots 
and hang heavy with their giant blooms. 
These do not take the place of roses, for 
bush sorts of the latter, of yellow, white, 
and all shades of red, hang over the fence 
and help to make the mowing of the door- 
yard grass a piece of skilled labor that 
grandmother only wishes she might always 
do herself. 

There are the snowball bushes the size of 
trees, with their branches interlocking with 
the roses and the lilacs and the bush honey- 
suckles. Trimmings from the apple or- 
chard are placed over the seed beds to keep 
the troublesome brood of chickens out of 
harm’s way, while the larger branches are re- 
served to train the sweet peas and morning 
glory vines which furnish both shade and 
beauty upon one side of the stoop or lean-to, 
near the rows of spotless milk pans placed 
there to gather added purity from the day’s 
exposure to the sun. 

But some one asks, How does grandma 
keep up her garden? In the first place, she 
loves her plants and makes them a part of 


her own life. Paying but little attention to 
the styles of human dress, she has ample 
time to attend to the duties of the garden, 
one by one, as they come along. Many of 
her plants are of the kind known as hardy 
perennials, that is, they grow on year after 
year. A good share of these are shrubs or 
small trees. Of the latter some are grown 
for their blossoms, while others hold their 
place because of the attractive fruit, and 
some for both. Her flowering cherry is for 
ornament only. For a few days it is all 
aglow with bloom, but bears no fruit. This 
sterility follows because all the organs for 
fruit and seed production have become 
petals, thus adding greatly to the showiness 
of the blossoms at the loss of fruitfulness. 
In short, it is beautifully barzen, and grand- 
mother gives it a place in her garden because 
of its willingness to devote itself to an ex- 
cess of blossoms. The snowball in the 
same way is a plant the flowers of which are 
large and neutral—that is, without the 
stamens and pistils, and not capable of pro- 
ducing seed. 

The old-fashioned garden contains as 
many of these trees and shrubs as space 
will permit. They take care of themselves 
in large part, for the cold of winter does not 
kill them, and they make new plants for 
new places, if they are needed, by parts 
being taken from the old one—often to 
please a neighbor. A fair share of the talk 
during a call upon grandmother is over the 
garden, or literally over the garden fence. 
When a success has been obtained the cli- 
max of pleasure is reached by providing the 
visitor with a root or a slip of the favorite, 
or the promise of a plant when the proper 
time comes for it to be transplanted. 

With these shrubs and small ornamental 
trees there are really few things to be done 
for their best health and looks. The soil 
of course needs to be enriched from time to 
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time, and usually it will be found that they 
are dug about occasionally and a good sup- 
ply of manure put near them in the early 
spring. It does not harm the whole surface 
of the garden to receive a good layer of 
well-rotted compost from time to time. 
Some put it on in the late fall and others 
add it in the early spring. The time does 
not matter so much as the fact of making 
the application. The writer calls to mind 
a case of striking contrast between the care 
the vegetable garden received and that of 
the place assigned to the flowers. Each 
spring large loads of compost were spread 
upon the former, while the latter received 
nothing, and even the peach and cherry 
trees in the dooryard failed to do well be- 
cause of this spirit of ‘‘economy,” or down- 
right neglect. While the beets and cab- 
bage grew well upon one side of the garden 
fence, the flowers languished upon the 
other. There was no grandmother at that 
house. She had been there, but now all 
through the year there were vanishing 
signs among the grass of her former years 
of work among the pinks and poppies. 
Passers-by would remark that the place was 
running down, grass was creeping into the 
walk, the border had coarse weeds over- 
shadowing the more tender plants, and those 
who formerly saw grandmother in her spot- 
less sunbonnet giving an encouraging turn 
to a debating tip of a vine here, or check- 
ing by a judicious pinch the too rapid 
growth of a stem there, now could see much 
that told of the orphanage and suffering of 
garden pets when left to shift for themselves 
in a cruel, weed-cursed world. A single 
spray of bleeding heart, dwarfed and discon- 
solate, struggled at great odds in the grass. 

Let us make a turn in the road and we 
soon come out upon a yard that speaks of 
care on every side. The weeds are making 
a poor fight for supremacy, and a whole host 
of merry faces, pansies and primroses, are 
signaling a hearty welcome and Godspeed 
to every one who comes their way. Besides 
the plants which come up from the roots, as 
the “ragged sailors,” or bachelor’s buttons, 
a standing favorite in the old gardens, and 
the giant hollyhocks, hard by are some beds 


—— 
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of geraniums and verbenas, of all the colors 
granted to these flowers by the laws of 
chromatics, and there are roses galore. 

Just here the interested reader, and would 
that his (or her) name was legion, asks how 
such a bed can be produced, home spun, 
without being dependent upon the itinerant 
florist or the catalogue of the seed store, 
both, as some think, designed to ensnare 
and deceive. In other words, can grand- 
mother make her own geranium plants, as 
well as the bed, in which they are so at- 
tractive a feature? 

This introduces the whole subject of plant 
propagation, and a wonderfully large one, 
to be touched upon only as it relates to the 
cases in hand. Speaking generally, there 
are two methods of plant increase: one by 
the vital units to remain as parts of the 
plant producing them, and the other with 
similar units designated to fall away and 
become new centers of growth. The above 
statement savors of the lecture room or the 
book, and the attempt is here made to put 
the same idea in the language of the flower 
garden. In short, plants propagate by buds 
and seeds. The geranium (/ée/argonium) 
plant as seen in the window in mid-winter 
is made up of stems and leaves. With a 
stem cut off and held in the hand it will be 
seen that the leaves come from the stem, 
one at a place and in regular order. From 
the stem and in the angle that the leaf 
makes with the stem above it (axil) a small 
bud may be seen. This bud is the starting 
point of a new stem. In short, a bud is an 
undeveloped stem, and one is at the end of 
every branch. Out-of-door plants in winter 
have these terminal buds large, due to many 
scales for protection, but, while growing, 
these covers are lacking, and the bud is ob- 
scured by many young leaves that are un- 
folding and overtopping it. The seats of 
vitality are the buds and may be regarded 
as the units of life. With this idea in mind, 
the geranium plant is a community of in- 
dividuals all working together for the com- 
mon good of all. 

Propagation by buds, or, in other words, 
by cuttings, consists in removing one or 
more of these buds, or vital units, from the 
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plant community, and giving them condi- 
tions under which they will grow by them- 
selves. Now, if the geranium plant consisted 
of a hundred buds with the stems supporting 
them, it is possible to cut out a dozen or 
twenty of these units and continue their 
growth elsewhere, and not destroy the plant 
that has been divided. These units are the 
cuttings, or slips, and consist of portions of 
the stem, each bearing at least one bud. 
The leaf may or may not be left upon the 
slip. The stem hasa considerable nourish- 
ment stored in it and is close enough to the 
bud so that it will not lack sustenance. But 
the slip will soon dry out and die unless 
placed where it can absorb moisture and at 
the same time send out roots by means of 
which it gets material to supply the loss of 
food that would otherwise slowly become ex- 
hausted. The cutting is at once placed, 
bottom end down, in moist sand, kept warm, 
and in time the new plant is produced, with 
its roots grown out from the bottom of the 
cutting and its branches developed from the 
original bud upon the slip. Inthis way the 
plants may be made for the geranium bed. 
The hundred plants in a bed may be slips 
from a single plant, and therefore all the 
foliage and bloom in the bed be alike. 

Had the cuttings been taken in equal num- 
bers from three different varieties of gera- 
nium and the plants thus produced arranged 
according to a plan, the result would have 
been a figure or design, as a cross, star, let- 
ter, etc. The point to be impressed here is 
that by bud propagation, that is, by division 
of the mother plant, the offspring possess 
the same characteristics as the parent. In 
short, it is in this way that a large number 
of the varieties of cultivated plants are kept 
up which would otherwise be lost. 

Instead of setting the cuttings in sand or 
soil they are often placed in the wood of 
some other plant closely related to the one 
bearing the cuttings—in this case called 
scions—and the transfer is called grafting. 
Grafting is the method adopted with plants 
that are generally more woody than the 
geranium ; however, cuttings, or slips, are 
not confined to soft stems, for grapes, cur- 
rants, roses, and a long list of plants are 
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grown from cuttings. Apples are kept true 
to variety by grafting, otherwise we would 
have no constancy of sorts. Budding, which 
is essentially the same as grafting, in that it 
is the introduction of a vital unit, the bud, 
with but little of the near-lying substance of 
the stem, into the twig of another plant, is 
the general way of propagating peaches. 

But we have strayed away from the at- 
tractive old-fashioned garden in the en- 
deavor to show how plants may be propa- 
gated; and slips and cuttings led us off to 
grafts and budding. Grandmother knew 
much about these methods and was anxious 
to get slips of any tender plants in her gar- 
den before the frosts had swept over them 
like a cloud and snuffed out their precious 
lives. 

The hardy perennial herbs she propagates 
by cutting up the clump of roots and mak- 
ing a dozen out of one, by spade, trowel, 
and knife. Thus the increase was quickly 
made with the humble, shade-loving, fragrant 
lily-of-the-valley—sweet to grandmother, for 
she wore a large bunch of the sprays of 
white bells long years ago upon her wedding 
day. She knows that it is a personal gain 
to be generous with roots, for the soil gets 
too full of some sorts, and it is a healthful 
process for her own plants that, for example, 
the live-for-ever clumps are broken up and 
spread throughout the neighborhood. 

There is quite a little list of ‘ escapes” 
around an old place. The myrtle, it may 
be, gets out of bounds and runs down the 
slope under the evergreen trees, and covers 
the ground with its shiny foliage and stars 
of blue blossoms in early spring. Not un- 
like it is the moneywort, and there may be 
some reason for complaint on the part of 
the neatest farmers that the “butter and 
eggs,” or “toad flax,” has reached with its 
roots beyond the flower garden and become 
a weed of no small consequence. 

The chapter lengthens and the second 
form of plant propagation needs a passing 
word. It is the one most familiar to all, 
namely, by seeds, and therefore requires 
less attention. Seeds are buds, when con- 
sidered carefully; but are produced dif- 
ferently than ordinary ones, and designed 
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for the spreading as well as the propaga- 
tion of the kind. All plants which run 
through their whole course in a single season 
need to have a harvest as well as a seeding 
time. Here again grandmother is well in- 
formed, and if her sweet peas are to her 
liking she saves the seed and plants them 
the next spring. Should certain plants be 
more to her fancy than others she gathers 
the seed of such with more than her usual 
care. Long ago she learned the art of de- 
veloping new sorts, and she knows that they 
cannot be planned for with certainty, but are 
apt to come by varying the conditions under 
which the plants thrive. But, best of all, 
she realizes that she must be on the watch 
and save the seed of any sort that varies 
toward a standard of excellence she has set 
up. It is this new strain of pea or poppy 
that interests her more than anything else, 
because it brings her close to nature’s heart, 
and she becomes an agent in the introduc- 
tion to the world of something that has not 
been before. She is a co-worker with the 


Power that would have progress if not per- 


fection in living things. 

Grandmother has learned from her garden 
that while slips and cuttings are the means 
of preserving sorts true to name, seeds are 
contrariwise often endowed with a fondness 
for digression. She has reasoned upon the 
subject and finds back of the cutting but one 
parent, and in the seed the mingled currents 
of two previous lives. In short, plants do 
breed and cross and combine, and in this 
operation new forms of leaf, habits of stem, 
colors of flower, etc., may arise. She has 
found out and practiced the methods by 
which wild plants have been changed into 
cultivated sorts, or, more accurately, the 
kinds now under cultivation have come out 
of the wild species. The way they have 
originated has been various, but chiefly by 
natural changes due to new surroundings, 
and these modifications preserved by selec- 
tion become the basis for further variations. 
Following upon this is the whole system of 
plant breeding which has for its foundation 
the combining, by means of the flower, of 
the qualities most desired in two sorts, and 
selecting the best that the crosses produce. 
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It is not for us here to enter into the deep, 
somewhat obscure, but at the same time very 
important field of cross-breeding of plants 
and the production of hybrids that combine 
the qualities of two long lines of well-estab- 
lished ancestors. In passing it can only be 
said that by the removal of the stamens from 
the flowers of pinks and bringing to them a 
few days later the pollen from another sort 
across is brought about, the parentage of 
which is known. It might have taken place 
haphazard, through the agency of insects. 
Thus grandmother’s phlox grown from 
seed have all sorts of colors to the blooms, 
and the seed is known as mixed. Her beds 
of deeply rooted perennial phlox were 
probably all alike and represent the descent 
of one and the same plant, and will remain 
constant so long as the roots continue to live. 

Would you get a striking view of the vari- 
ations an old garden favorite may undergo, 
please glance at the modern gladiolus. In 
a bed of these there may be the blood, so to 
speak, of several species, of all shades of 
color and intensity. It is a dazzling result 
of the art of the hybridizer and the patience 
of the bulb-growers. 

Along with these many new sorts due to 
crossing and selecting, there has gone on, 
slowly of course, the process of doubling, 
and this merits a word in connection with 
grandmother’s garden. The old-fashioned 
hollyhock was termed single, but now it is 
too often replaced by double sorts. The 
color may be of almost any shade; but in 
place of the open bell the bloom is like a 
full-blown modern rose. This whole process 
of doubling, while essentially simple, is a re- 
sult brought about by culture and rarely met 
with in nature. It is a replacement of the 
stamens by petals; of pollen-bearing organs 
with those that are more showy. It is a 
retrograde movement, or triumph of the veg- 
etative over the reproductive processes. 

Plants in the garden and greenhouse, 
under the stimulus of culture, are less in- 
clined to produce seed and more apt to 
form “leaves in the flower” than stamens. 
This tendency is encouraged and the speed 
of doubling is increased by the gardener’s 
selective art. As a result, we have nearly 
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everything doubled, often at the expense 
of real beauty, frequently to sterility, when 
propagation must then be by cuttings, and 
with the gain of a novelty if not a mon- 
strosity in its full sense. There are poppies 
that may easily be mistaken for peonies, 
several inches across, quite in the modern 
spirit that places first in the flower show the 
biggest chrysanthemum, one to a plant, and 
a foot in diameter. If the richest ball of 
red, the modern hot-house rose, exceeds the 
delicate tints and fragrance of the wild form, 
and the doubled poppy or petunia the single 
sorts, the writer will still cherish the hope 
that the stamens of Easter lilies will main- 
tain their present form and number, even 
though the anthers, with their profusion of 
chocolate colored pollen, are considered a 
nuisance by many. 

It was one of the charms of grandmother’s 
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garden that the flowers were so generally 
single, and therefore perfect botanically, 
and from the standpoint of the lover of 
nature. Respectable imitations of double 
flowers can be made out of tinted paper, but 
it takes a born artist to deceive one with 
single blooms. | 

Modern flower gardens are made to strike 
the eye with a stripe of crimson, then a row 
of orange and another of blue. The flor- 
ist sets out a number of plants already in 
bloom, which are to be trimmed to a given 
height and width and be looked at from a 
distance. Grandmother’s garden, like Topsy, 
‘just growed,” a product of the elements, 
soil, sunshine, seed, and rain, and a rare love 
in the heart of the one who supplied the con- 
ditions for the products that unfolded the 
whole season through under the keeper’s 
watchful and keenly appreciative eye. 
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AN ANATOMY OF SUICIDE. 
[June 7.] 

HERE is an obvious contrast between 
Christianity and other religions in 
their estimate of the meaning and 

value of life, especially in their judgment of 
suicide. 

Savages are careless of life, ferocious in 
battle, pitiless to prisoners, indifferent to the 
wounded, the unfortunate, the invalid, the 
aged; but they do not practice féelo de se, 
except in the rites of superstition. _ Their 
ordinary conditions of living, to say nothing 
of frequent and unmitigated calamities in 
war, pestilence, and famine, would be un- 
bearable by civilized man; yet these do not 
rouse in the dull brain of primitive man a 
reaction sufficient to countervail the instinct 
of vitality. 

Self-immolation is frightfully prevalent 
among the higher-typed orientals, but it is 
mainly of a social or religious impulse. 
Max Miiller tells us that the Hindoos re- 
gard this life as “a prison whose walls may 
be broken in order to breathe the fresh, 
C-June. 


pure air of a higher life.” Hence there is 
no scruple in a devotee to cast himself be- 
fore the crushing car of his idol, or in a 
philosopher who has exhausted the wisdom 
of this world and longs for ##rvana* to seek 
the death-flood of the Ganges, or in a 
wronged suitor to starve himself at the 
gate of his judge. 

The caste of carriers in India formerly 
conveyed valuables by a solitary messenger 
more safely than a squad of police, be- 
cause every man was pledged by fearful 
oaths to commit suicide if robbed, whereon 
his clan would prosecute a remorseless 
vendetta against the thief, his family, friends, 
and village, until all were destroyed. 

The Chinese secure revenge or exact trib- 
ute for their heirs by self-slaughter at the 
gate of an enemy, or of an opulent neigh- 
bor, because the law holds for the crime 
whoever gave the causal offense, and pre- 
sumes him to be such whose threshold is 
defiled with blood. 

In these cases the motive is not selfish, 
but religious, social, or judicial, obeyed in a 
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method perverse and maladroit. In fact, it 
seems that suicide, pure and simple, arises 
from a vitiation of the natural instinct of 
self-preservation which appears only in a 
high stage of intellectuality, sophisticated 
by artificiality. 

Thus the ancients of Greece and Rome, 
fairest flowers of un-Christian civilization, 
approved, with barely an exception, the 
practice of suicide. They held that in cer- 
tain events it was not only justifiable but 
highly honorable, and rose from the cate- 
gory of crime to that of valorous’ virtue. 
The moralists Plato and Socrates, besides 
Zeno and Epicurus, although founders of 
schools with quite oppugnant ideas of life, 
the writers of history Tacitus and Plutarch, 
the students of nature Aristotle and Pliny, 
the models of virtue Cato and Marcus 
Aurelius, and even many poets commend a 
“voluntary departure.” Seneca, perhaps 
the “noblest Roman of them all,” says: 
“Does one suffer hardship? If thou dost 
not wish to fight it is proper to flee. Who 
withholds thee reluctant? He isa 
coward who dies without reason, but a fool 
who lives in distress. . . Any way is 
permissible that leads to liberty. . . 
Let us give God thanks that no man is 
compelled to live against his will.” And 
Pliny says, “God cannot end his own life 
though he wish, but he has given to mortals 
this best of boons.”’ 

As said, so done; for among the eminent 
of those times were these and countless 
more who flung themselves untimely and 
unbidden into eternity: Lycurgus, Aris- 
totle, Chrysippus, Empedocles, Demosthe- 
nes, Themistocles, Mithridates, Cato, Han- 
nibal, Cleopatra, Brutus, Crassus, Plancus, 
Atticus, Lucretius, Petronius, Diodorus, 
and Zeno.* The last hanged himself be- 
cause he had put a finger out of joint. His 
successor, Cleanthes,‘ fell ill, and by the 
advice of his physician abstained from food 
until a perfect recovery, when he decided 
that having gone so far on his last journey it 
was folly to retrace his steps, and so starved 
todeath. Seneca, calling his friends around 
him, opened his veins, but the scant and slug- 
gish blood of age refused to flow. He was 
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put in a warm bath, but this stimulant fail- 
ing, he drank a cup of poison. It acted 
slowly, and at last he was suffocated at his 
piteous command. 

Quaint, pedantic Burton tells us that 
“Theombrotus Ambraciotes persuaded I 
don’t know how many hundreds of his 
auditors, by a luculent oration he made of 
the miseries of this, and the happiness of 
that other life, to precipitate themselves, for 
example’s sake first leading the way.” 

All this is explicable as the logical result 
of the ruling opinion, which none of these 
“lovers of wisdom” questioned, that a 
man’s life is absolutely his own to be dis- 
posed of at his will. 





[June 14.] 

Between this and the theory of Christian- 
ity as to life and the obligations of living 
the difference is diametric. 

Whatever interpretation we apply to the 
narrative of creation in Genesis, the phrase 
“The Lord God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life and man became a living 
soul” suggests that life is an emanation 
from the self-existent source of all being. 
“In him we live and move and have our 
being.” It is therefore sacred and invio- 
lable. The Creator alone is “‘ Lord of life,’ 
with supreme authority. 

Moreover it is, in this world, the basis of 
character, destiny, and our eternal condi- 
tion. For the natural life is the ground- 
work on which is edified the marvelous 
structure of the spiritual life. And not 
only all a man now is, but all he may be 
and may do constitute his responsibility to 
his Maker. ‘Whether we live, we live 
unto the Lord; whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord.” 

It is the divine purpose that “ we should 
have life and have it more abundantly,” in 
a ceaseless evolution of powers. So our 
days are in his hands who “holds the keys 
of death,” and self-murder is rebellion 
against God’s law of our life—a desperate 
attempt to thwart his purpose, a denial of 
his merciful design, a negation of our de- 
velopment, a contempt of his sacred gift, a 
refusal of all obligations. It is the sum of 














all sins in thus dissolving the very founda- 
tions of duty, faith, hope, patience, disci- 
pline, piety—all that is noble. It abrogates 
all relations, and is the apotheosis of self- 
will. It assumes the prerogative of God. 

The edict “Thou shalt not kill” is there- 
fore affirmed by all the ruling ideas of Scrip- 
ture as to the origin, nature, and value of 
life. It is not self-evolved but divinely be- 
stowed. It is not a gift, but a trust; not a 
possession, but a privilege. It is not for 
present uses only, but for immeasurable 
growths in eternity. It is not self-centered, 
independent, irresponsible, but part of a 
wise and merciful design which includes the 
universe. 

The examples of suicide in Scripture 
affirm all this in the reverse order. In the 
cases of Samson, Saul, and Ahithophel, the 
record, without a trace of didacticism to de- 
tract from the pungency of the narrative, 
points, like the finger of fate, to a previous 
career of moral disintegration, proceeding in 
a disregard of the higher meanings of life, 
and issuing in the doom of unpitied self- 
destruction. And who can forget the words 
of the Master about the traitor-suicide, 
“good were it for that man if he had never 
been born”? Better never to have existed 
than to have so lived as thus to die, having 
perverted and belied all the promise of life. 

Hence the proper posture of the soul, in 
the worst distresses, is that of the old-world 
saint whose wife, pagan in spirit that she 
was, bade him “curse God and die”—“All 
the days of mine appointed time will I wait 
until my change cometh.” 

Still must it not be forgotten that Chris- 
tianity inculcates self-sacrifice to the point of 
“laying down one’s life for the brethren.” 
In a word, we are taught that life has 
a validity and sacredness higher than any 
conceivable selfish consideration; yet far 
above these in turn are the claims of hu- 
manity, of native land, of liberty, of faith, 
for which one may, and ofttimes must, ad- 
venture his life. 

St. Paul “counted not his life dear unto 
himself,” yet was incapable of the moral 
weakness which issues in suicide. He had 
a desire to “depart and be with Christ,” 
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yet was willing to remain while God kept 
him at his post. This is the Christian atti- 
tude. Its antithesis to that of paganism is 
pointed in the incident at the jail of Philippi. 
The apostles, fast in the stocks of a dun- 
geon and liable to death, yet cheerily sang 
praises to God; while the keeper, probably 
a Roman veteran, wakened from sleep at 
midnight by the earthquake, drew his sword 
with intent of suicide, because he feared his 
captives had fled through the open gates, 
leaving him to answer for them with his life. 

Yes, these ancients, with all their boasted 
valor, really lacked the courage to bear the 
ills of life with patience and dignity; while 
the followers of Jesus have taught the world 
how to “endure all hardness, as good sol- 
diers,” with a serenity, steadfastness, and un- 
selfishness, which was a new form of virtue. 
And when Paul shouted out of the darkness 
to the jailer, “Do thyself no harm,” he was 
voicing the admonition of the Gospel to 
every man. 

The influence of these ideas, which were 
as novel and as foolish to Athens and to 
Rome as the cross itself, was apparent in 
the earliest patristic teaching. The verdict 
of the church fathers on the pagans may be 
summed up in the words of Burton: ‘These 
are false and pagan positions, profane, 
stoical paradoxes, wicked examples. It boots 
not what heathen philosophers determine in 
this kind, they are impious, abominable, and 
upon a wrong ground. God and all 
good men are against it. He that stabs 
another can kill his body, but he that stabs 
himself kills bis own soul. . . But 
these hard censures of those who offer vio- 
lence to their own persons are to be miti- 
gated, as in such as are mad and know not 
what they do, deprived of reason, as a ship 
void of a pilot.” 

The effect of Christian teaching is thus 
stated by Lecky: “Suicide during many cen- 
turies almost absolutely ceased in all the civ- 
ilized, active, and progressive part of man- 
kind.” He addsthat it was “a complete revo- 
lution effected in this space by the influence 
of Christianity.” No sooner did it gain con- 
trol than its abhorrence of suicide was ex- 
pressed in canon and civil laws of great se- 
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verity, which, with their sustaining reasons 
instilled throughout the body of Christian 
men, abolished the crime. It was well-nigh 
an unknown offense in the Middle Ages. 
To be sure, men did not then need to seek 
far or wait long for death, but the very dolor 
of life measures the power of the restraint. 


[June 21.] 

The renaissance of suicide is chargeable 
to the neopaganism’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Classicism revived not only in art, 
architecture, literature, costume, and custom, 
but in the passion for death. It was accom- 
panied by a repudiation of the Christian idea 
of life. It was most conspicuous in France, 
where, says Lecky, “for a brief period, and 
in this one country, the action of Christian- 
ity appeared suspended.” It was one mark 
of the amazing similarity between this pe- 
riod, culminating in the French Revolution, 
and that of the decadence of Roman auster- 
ity. There was the same levity of respect, 
and contempt for life. The square of the 
guillotine was as bloody as ever the Colli- 


seum on a Roman holiday, and multitudes 


sought death, shamelessly blasphemous, 
drunkenly ribald, or whimpering in maudlin 
self-pity. 

It is a singular contributory proof of this 
assertion that wherever men have been 
strongly infected by the classic spirit, to the 
atrophy of the Christian spirit, either single 
scholars, or classes and cults, there is apology 
for suicide. Thus Sir Thomas More, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Gibbon, Hume, Dr. Donne, 
Montaigne, Montesquieu,® and others not a 
few of the modern pagans, have been its 
advocates. 

But in our most Christian century suicide 
continues. The assertion of its steady in- 
crease may be questioned, in the absence of 
adequate statistics. Such as we have, how- 
ever, reveal some suggestive facts. In 1882 
there were suicides to the million of popula- 
tion as follows: in Saxony three hundred 
and seventy-one, the highest, and in Ireland 
twenty-one, the lowest rate; in Scotland 
forty-four, in Italy forty-nine, in England 
seventy-four, and in three New England 
States ninety-nine. It would appear that 
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climate is not a determining factor, for the 
rate is high in snowy Sweden and sunny 
France, but lowin both Scotland and Italy; 
while the last group, most papal and most 
Protestant of countries, proves that the type 
of religion is nothing, while potent religious 
convictions are everything in the matter. It 
is the highest in dense populations, where 
the strife of living is fiercest; yet poverty 
alone does not promote it, for in the scale 
of wealth Scotland is poor, Italy is poorer, 
and Ireland poorest. 

The soldiers, in all armies, exceed enor- 
mously other classes in their proportion, ow- 
ing doubtless to the unnaturalness and moral 
unwholesomeness of their lives. Next to 
them, at a considerable distance, come inn- 
keepers and “those having constant access 
to alcohol”; and then chemists, druggists, 
and medical men. In fact, the educated, ex- 
cept clergymen, whose rate is astonishingly 
low, far surpass the illiterate. To be sure, 
these are European statements, and prob- 
ably do not exactly apply to American con- 
ditions. 

As to the causes of this moral malady in 
our times, some social scientists are satisfied 
with saying, “It is a minute and rather ob- 
scure disease of the social organism ”’ ; which 
is only the long for “ Quien sabe?”’" Mr. 
Buckle is hardly more explicit when he says, 
“No doubt suicide is merely the product of 
the general condition of society, and the in- 
dividual only carries into effect the neces- 
sary consequences of preceding circum- 
stances”; correct, may be, but vague. 

The popular estimate errs in the opposite 
direction of positive assertion that it is due 
to intolerable suffering from disease, or to 
despair at failure in love, in business, in am- 
bition, or to hard conditions of living, or, 
summa summarum,® to insanity. But asa 
matter of fact few flee into the grave to es- 
cape a mortal malady or a martyrdom of an- 
guish. General Grant was one of many who, 
if ever it were justifiable, might have sought 
euthanasia, and yet he stood to his post, 
though it was a forlorn hope, until the order 
came. 

Suicide is due rather to mental than to 
physical agony so far as either is con- 
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tributory; yet chagrin of failure, or suf- 
ferance of “the slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune,” while oft the occasions are 
not the deepest causes. For multitudes drown- 
ing in a sea of troubles rise again to buffet 
the waves until they gain a footing; and it is 
the slack-twisted, the moral degenerates, the 
disgruntled pretenders and aspirants, the 
remorseful who have not only sorrow but sin 
and shame to bear, and the despairing that 
have lost self-respect, who sink into the 
depths. 

Again, mere hardship hardens the fiber of 
the mind. Nowhere are the conditions nar- 
rower, severer, more stringent than on the 
frontiers of civilization, and yet settlers are 
not suicides. 

It is no more true that all suicides are in- 
sane than that all the insane have the suicidal 
impulse. The general belief that the act is 
conclusive evidence of dementia probably 
arises from the unreasoned feeling that so un- 
natural a deed is impossible for-a sane will, 
and from the influence of the traditional ver- 
dict, ‘temporary aberration of mind,” which 
came into vogue at first from a desire to 
avert the cruel penalties of the English law 
upon the body and estate of a /elo de se. 
Against this, however, medical jurisprudence 
says, No! The law as interpreted by courts, 
though not as applied by benevolently per- 
jured juries, adds, No! and some speaking 
facts echo, No! The sufficiency of motive, 
the ingenuity of preparation, the delibera- 
tion and declaration of purpose, the clear 
reason of some restored to consciousness 
after the act, and the deterring effects of cer- 
tain considerations, all point the same way. 

Mr. Wesley records several instances of 
persons on their way to make an end of 
miserable lives who were arrested by the 
singing or preaching of Methodist open-air 
meetings, converted, and “lived happily 
[and sanely] ever afterward.” And there 
are some historical examples of the arrest of 
epidemics of suicide which evidence at once 
social contagion and amenability to reason. 
Once Napoleon stayed such a frenzy in his 
army by appeals to the sense of honor that 
would be violated by the desertion of suicide ; 
and at Lyons many women drowned them- 
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selves, until the alarmed magistrates issued 
an edict that the bodies should be exposed 
in the market place, when a sentiment of wom- 
anly modesty allayed the passion for death. 
It is probable, though not recorded, that this 
counsel came from some classicist who re- 
called an analogous case in Spartan Miletus. 





[June 28.] 

In short, the causes are chiefly moral. For 
except in the comparatively few cases of dis- 
eased brain, the immediate, apparent con- 
straining motive is preceded by a long course 
of moral degeneration. The suicide is usu- 
ally of intense selfishness or inordinate van- 
ity. He resents his position as though fate 
had wronged him and the world failed to ap- 
preciate him, and so with perverted and em- 
bittered soul he flings himself out of life and 
petulantly slams the door behind him. In 
such it is an act of colossal self-esteem. Or 
his vitiated will yields to the strain of misery, 
instead of rallying all its powers for resist- 
ance, and at last it breaks in an act of base 
cowardice. 

But, before all, its primal source is unbelief. 
When one trusts only in earthly good, and 
that fails him, what is left? ‘‘ Without God 
and without hope in the world,” it is not 
surprising that he should long for oblivion, 
and run the risk of finding the waters of 
Lethe beyond the veil which he rudely tears 
asunder, The skeptical spirit is universally 
deteriorating to the character. It is ever- 
lastingly unsatisfied. It detects only evil 
in everything. It can find no ground for 
faith or love in anything. Without loyalty, 
ideality, enthusiasm, it can have only the 
courage of despair. No wonder that it 
surely breeds both anarchy and suicide. To 
lose God is to part with hope, and, hopeless, 
the man is already dead in all the higher 
faculties—is but a living corpse. 

He who loves God, loves home, loves 
country, anybody, anything, better than him- 
self will never heed the sneering, subtle 
devil who whispers in his ear the advice to 
“sneak into an unearned grave.” 

The cure of the deadly impulse, as indi- 
cated by the causes, is twofold, remedial and 
deterrent. 
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Public scorn of the deed, stripped of its 
masquerade of heroism and romance, will act 
with force on the very temper most liable to 
yield. Our press narrates the horrors of 
suicide with ghastly realism, but that pro- 
vokes in morbid minds a desire for similar 
posthumous notoriety. This would be in- 
credible were it not commonplace. But if 
our oracles of the modern tripod would 
make odious and ridiculous this climax of 
weakness, vanity, and selfishness they would 
help to scourge suicide along the descensus 
Averni, whither chivalry and the due//o have 
plunged. 

It has been said that Cervantes laughed 
chivalry out of Spain, its last stronghold in 
Europe. It may be more exact to say that 
“villainous saltpeter” blew it out of exist- 
ence, and yet the armor of its pretense was 
pierced by the gleaming rapier of the satirist, 
as well as by the blunderbuss of the peasant 
made equal thereby to the mailed knight. 

This also killed the due//o, for the ruffling 
bully was hooted from the stage when his 
so-called code of honor was satirized. That 
practice was at once murder and suicide, yet 
no mere preaching availed to discredit it, 
because the pulpiteer had not its votaries 
under his sounding-board. When the press 
set men laughing at its mask of courage, its 
opéra bouffe” tragedy, and its usually lame 
and impotent conciusions, it shrank under 
a mortal wound. For many who dare to be 
impious fear to be ludicrous. A frontier 
duel, spontaneous, vivacious, effective, when 
two men with self-cocking seven-shooters, 
of heavy caliber, draw at sight, advance at 
will, and fire with prompt consecutiveness 
until one has fallen—this has a sincere sig- 
nificance which makesittragical. But when 
two apprehensive gentlemen timidly and 
politely prick at each other with “ bare bod- 
kins ’’—so ineffectual that no one would en- 
trust such weapons with the defense of his 
life in a serious encounter—until by a happy 
chance a scratch oozes adequate blood to 
wipe off all dishonor, and the combatants 
fall into each other’s arms and drive home 
to breakfast, then indeed it is time for a 
Sullivan to sing of a Prince who passed an 
act: 


Seti. 
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“ By which ingenious law, 
If any two shall quarrel, 
They may not fight 
With falchions bright 
(Which seemed to him immoral), 
But each a card shall draw, 
And he who draws the lowest 
Shall (so ’twas said) 
Be thenceforth dead— 
In fact a legal ‘ ghoest.’ 


“ When off the loser’s popped 


The winner must adopt 
The loser’s poor relations, 
Discharge his debts, 
Pay all his bets, 
And take his obligations.” 

Satire, caustic but curative, and ridicule, 
such as Thackeray distilled to physic folly, 
have no place indeed at the grave of a sui- 
cide, but may cry out in the highway against 
the morbidness, the conceit, the egotism 
which urge men to it. And their voice will 
be heard in the Vanity Fairs which heed no 
homilies. 

The remedial measures must begin far 
back of the act in a tonic ethicism which will 
lead mento be brave, patient, moderate, con- 
siderate, and God-fearing. And what is 
that but Christian faith? Whatever pro- 
motes love of home, moderation of desires, re- 
gard for others, hearty interest in useful work, 
integrity of moral fiber, and contentment 
based on love of the highest and purest 
things which are free privileges, will choke 
the curse at its birth. The convictions of 
faith and the discipline of religion—these 
are the anchor and cable of life, sure in any 
storm. 

When all is said, for the shattered in brain 
who slay themselves, the tenderest pity !— 
and for the rest—still pity!—duly mixed 
with blame, not to stamp with shame those 
who have gone to another tribunal than 
man’s, but to warn, to exhort, to terrify the 
tempted who still linger this side of the gulf. 
As wise old Burton saith, “ Seneca well ad- 
viseth, /rascere interfectori, sed miserere inter- 
Who knows how he may be 
tempted ? We ought not to be so rash and 
rigorous in our censures as some are ; char- 
ity will judge and hope the best; God be 
merciful to us all !”—A. M. Courtenay, D.D. 
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IX. 
CITY VERSUS COUNTRY AIR. 

HERE are many things to contami- 

nate and few things to purify the air 

of a large city, however perfect the 
sanitation may be. There are few things in 
the country to render air impure and the 
natural means for improving the atmosphere 
seldom meet with any interference. The air 
of a city may be cool, dry, and appear pure, 
but in this instance things are not what they 
seem ; for if we examine it by the micro- 
scope, which aids most in making this adage 
true, we find the particles of air, like the 
drops of water, containing innumerable 


bodies, living and dead—the various forms 
of bacteria, remnants of feathers and hairs, 
epithelial cells from various animals, carbon 
and sand from the soil, and pollen and 


spores of fungi from the vegetable world. 

Chemistry reveals a variety of noxious 
gases, such as come from the manufacture of 
sugar, glue, and soap; those from fertilizing 
and asphalt works ; carbonic acid gas, from 
the combustion of carbon, as coal, gas, oil, 
and wood; also the many foreign and poi- 
sonous gases, defined and undefined ; emana- 
tions from cesspools, stagnant water, sewers, 
garbage, closets, and stables. These latter 
are some of the forms of contamination of 
the air which come from a dense population 
with many factories and workshops. Over- 
crowding in our large cities will always bring 
with it certain diseases, and for this reason 
the mortality will thus always be greater. 

In some parts of New York City the pop- 
ulation is as high as two hundred and ninety 
thousand to the square mile. We find in 
our large cities such diseases as rickets, 
chorea,’ and cholera infantum among the 
children, and consumption, malaria, and 
nervous exhaustion among those who have 
passed from childhood to adolescence. All 
of them can be alleviated, and most of them 


cured, by removal to the country. Milton 
realized many of these evils when he wrote, 

“ As one who long in populous city pent, 

Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air,” 
and Cowper well said, 
“God made the country, and man made the town.” 

We found that by the industries of man 
the atmosphere of the city has been altered 
in every constituent by the manner of living, 
as well as by trades. Leave the noisy, 
dusty city for a day or a night, and your 
whole being has imbibed new vigor and that 
feeling of weight and lethargy has departed. 
In the country air we notice important quali- 
ties and more of the life-giving properties 
than in the city. There is more ozone, 
more oxygen, more vegetation to deodorize 
and purify the air, more light and sunshine, 
fewer microorganisms, with greater freedom 
from dust and noxious gases. The absence 
of pure country air not only impairs the de- 
velopment of man’s physical being but is the 
cause of many chronic diseases. 

Many people of the city are unable to 
realize their weakness until they have no- 
ticed the benefits which come from a few 
weeks in the country. “In those vernal 
seasons of the year, when the air is calm 
and pleasant, it were an injury and sullen- 
ness against nature not to go out and see 
her richness and partake in her rejoicing 
with heaven and earth.” 

The majority of people working in offices, 
whether as clerks, bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, or typewriters, suffer greatly from 
nervous irritability, with faintness, dizziness, 
palpitation of the heart, sleeplessness, and 
indigestion. They have found it difficult to 
be comfortable with the best medical at- 
tendance in the city; but by going a short 
distance into the country, where they can 
obtain a few weeks of farm life and living, 
they recover without medicine. 
cases the relief has been almost immediate, 
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even when the symptoms were apparently of 
a serious nature. It is not the rest of the 
country life nor the lack of exercise in the 
city that produces the change; because, 
with the same physical surroundings—ex- 
cept atmosphere—in the two places, we find 
recovery in the country and decline in the 
city. 

As we found some diseases produced by 
trades, others by germs and bad water, so 
there are some produced by bad air. Some 
diseases can best be prevented and cured 
by change of air. Children’ suffering from 
rickets, for instance, or a failure of nutri- 
tion, with a lack of nervous, muscular, and 
bony strength, which is most evident by the 
twisted limbs or ill-shaped head, with the 
same amount of food, exercise, and personal 
hygiene do poorly in the city but recover in 
the country. Cholera infantum—that most 
dreaded disease among bottle-fed children— 
or the so-called “summer diarrheas” are 
chiefly due to heat and bad air. This is 
noticeable in the diminishing death rate of 
our large cities where there have been good 
fresh-air missions established, which are the 
greatest of all missions for children. 

Medicine and surgery have made rapid 
progress in the last century, but many dis- 
eases arising from the customs of our mod- 
ern cities and the artificial mode of life, 
with the tendency to greater centralization, 
are still much in advance of medical prog- 
ress. Diseases are much more successfully 
treated, operations more safely performed, 
deformities more easily corrected, and the 
cause and course of disease better under- 
stood; but the effects of bad air as a pre- 
disposing cause to disease have not, as yet, 
been thoroughly investigated. The cause 
and cure of diseases by climate are not as 
yet on a scientific basis. We have the ap- 
paratus, the equipment for the work, but the 
operator is wanting. There is the ther- 
mometer, barometer, anemometer, hydrom- 
eter,? and sunshine recorder; but with all 
these and what is at present known in me- 
teorology, yet we are at a loss to know why 
one climate is stimulating in one disease 
and in another sedative ; why it cures asthma 
in one case and aggravates it in another. It 
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is probable that the idiosyncrasies of the 
patient have as much to do with the change 
as the air itself. 


X. 
NOISE AS A SANITARY NUISANCE. 

Noise, like some of the other minor and 
variable agents of the atmosphere, may be 
increased to such an extent as not only to 
impair the health but to produce active 
disease. The more sensitive the nervous 
system of the individual the more easily it 
is influenced by noise. People believe in 
rules for regulating the construction of build- 
ings, for the disposal of garbage and sewage 
of their manufactories, for limiting the hours 
of work and the speed of driving and run- 
ning cars in towns and cities; but they feel 
that any attempt at limiting the amount of 
noise they produce is unnecessary and 
absurd. Our modern cities are noisy ones 
not only during the working hours but dur- 
ing the night, when the majority of man- 
kind needs that rest which only comes from 
peaceful sleep. Where the physiological 
effects of noise end and the pathological 
begin is difficult to decide. 

This is a noisy world. Sound is a mode 
of motion and may or may not reach the 
nerve of hearing. The vibrations of any 
material body are carried by aérial waves 
the same as odors radiate in all directions. 
Sound waves beat upon the ear drum and 
the branches of the auditory nerve the same 
as the waves of water from the ocean beat 
upon the shore. This motion of the uni- 
verse is constant and recognized by man 
only within certain distances. 

When the eye is unable to adapt itself to 
the rays of light which enter, we say that it 
is a case of eye strain and proper glasses 
are needed to correct the defect. We find 
many nervous disturbances which are con- 
tinued until this cause is removed. So we 
may have ear strain to-day on account of the 
continued effect of noises upon our auditory 
organs. 

Many people are insensible to eye strain 
and will not believe that there is any diffi- 
culty with their eyes until many nervous 
symptoms, local and general, disappear 

















when proper glasses are adjusted. The 
nerve of hearing has no convenient way of 
modifying the wave impulse pressing upon 
it. All instruments applied to the ear at 
present are intended to increase the inten- 
sity of sound waves and thus improve the 
hearing when it is impaired. There are 
times when the sound is too intense for the 
sense of hearing, and instruments for modi- 
fying them are quite as necessary in assist- 
ing the organs of hearing as those which 
are used to aid the sense of sight. The 
nervous system sometimes becomes abnor- 
mally sensitive and it is under these condi- 
tions that we find it so susceptible to external 
influences. ‘There are circumstances when 
the nerves are so altered in function that the 
slightest breeze or change of temperature 
causes sneezing, as in hay fever. Many 
have experienced the flushed face or the 
perspiration of the body that follows slight 
mental excitement. Any one of the special 
senses may become hypersensitive and in a 
reflex manner produce general disturbances 
of the system. The sense of hearing is pro- 
duced through the most delicate and com- 
plicated structures within the body. Every 
vibration within hearing distance causes the 
membrana tympani to vibrate and this im- 
pulse is transferred to a plexus of nerves 
through which it reaches the brain. Sound 
waves coming to the ear are stored up in the 
nerve cells as molecular energy, the same as 
a piece of iron holds within its molecules 
the energy which is brought to it from the 
repeated blows of ahammer. These mole- 
cules become heated when the blows of the 
hammer are frequent and severe enough. 
Boiler makers become permanently deaf, from 
the loud and continued noises of the ham- 
mer. 

Whenever we find healthy nerves losing 
their power to respond to impulses by being 
continually exposed to overwork or over- 
stimulation we conclude that whenever these 
nerves are weakened they suffer greater dan- 
ger from those influences which in health 
produce disease. When we are prostrated 
by disease, not only the senses of taste, sight, 
smell, and feeling are disturbed but the sense 
of hearing becomes so sensitive that the tick 
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In these conditions 


of a clock is painful. 
the chief one of the special senses receives 


the least attention and protection. Rest and 
quiet are much needed and sought for by the 
nervous American, and the great disturber of 
them both is noise. The noises which disturb 
the sick and the well are the electric bell, 
the steam whistle, and the human yell, which 
occur at all times of the night. The church 
bell we can endure a while yet. A city ordi- 
nance in regard to limiting and controlling 
the noise nuisance is as much needed as an 
ordinance for keeping the streets clean, and 
preventing the contamination of the air by 
smoke. 


XI. 
LIGHT VERSUS DARKNESS. 

LIGHT stimulates and facilitates the nutri- 
tion and growth of animal as well as vege- 
table life. Sunlight has the same effect upon 
the child as upon the plant; both become 
vigorous and of good color when exposed to 
the sun’s rays, whence all colors come. If 
kept in the dark, they become pale, weak, and 
useless. Every one has noticed how house 
plants and vegetables in a dark cellar in- 
cline toward the light; so it was with a little 
boy who was so nearly blind that the light 
could enter only one eye at a point about the 
size of a pin’s head ; this child at the age of 
two years would seek a window through 
which the sun shone brightly and remain 
there an hour at atime. It was hardly 
intelligence on the part of the boy to seek 
the light, but rather it was one of nature’s 
hidden powers; the same that inclined the 
plant toward the light—that force by which 
nature always endeavors to protect and pro- 
long life. 

In the daytime the digestion of the plant 
is most active, and consists in the taking in 
of carbonic acid gas and the giving off of 
oxygen. At night this exchange of gases in 
the vegetable cells is not only retarded but 
reversed. It is now demonstrated that ani- 
mals give off carbonic acid gas in the light 
more than in the dark, therefore the waste 
product of the metabolism of animal cells is 
increased by the light. This would at once 
prove injurious to their growth or welfare if 
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it had not been well ordained that the waste 
product of the vegetable cells should be in- 
creased at the same time and in sufficient 
quantity to equalize these two most impor- 
tant gases of the atmosphere. While the 
vegetable gives off more oxygen in the light, 
it at the same time stores up within its cells 
more of the carbon from the carbonic acid 
gas. We find that the plant as well as other 
things was made for man, and he is depend- 
ent upon it for life and growth. Light in- 
creases oxygenation of the tissues by stimu- 
lating both respiration and circulation. Tis- 
sue exchange is more active and the body 
temperature of man is a little higher during 
the day than night. This is due not only to 
exercise, as some will say, but to the stimu- 
lating action of light. The body tempera- 
ture of man runs a little lower in the early 
morning than in the afternoon, as every 
physician has observed in sickness where the 
patient was surrounded by the same quiet- 
ness for the entire twenty-four hours. This 
change of bodily heat can only be accounted 
for by the stimulating action of light and the 
sedative action of darkness. Darkness less- 
ens and prevents the higher nutrition of most 
kinds of organic life. In arctic expeditions 
Dr. Kane says darkness is the worst enemy 
to be contended with. Many animals would 
sicken and die from its weakening effects. 

Excitable, nervous patients are quieted by 
darkening the room, and the sedative action 
of medicine is greatly aided by the absence 
of light. Convalescence can be greatly has- 
tened by the addition of sunlight. 

The application of the foregoing princi- 
ples to everyday life is readily seen. When 
tired and depressed, with slow digestion and 
feeble nutrition, nervous energy lacking, with 
a general decline of physical force, we need 
plenty of pure air enlivened with bright sun- 
shine. If the plant depends upon the sun- 
light for its chlorophyll, which gives it such 
beautiful color or colors, man depends upon 
it for his hemoglobin® to give him his com- 
plexion. Weak plants taken from the shade 
put on color and get strength in the sunlight. 
Persons working in a dark office or shop, 
with pale, sallow skin, loss of appetite, with 
little ambition and every function impaired, 
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should look for air, light, and exercise as a 


remedy. Persons with bald heads are just 
learning to take off their hats to the sun, 
and when this practice is faithfully followed 
the hair grows as do the energies. The an- 
cient solarium is as good and as much needed 
to-day as in the past. In a dwelling, the 
room for a sun bath is as desirable as that 
for the water bath. They could be com- 
bined with great advantage. 

If the sun is just as powerful and needful 
in purifying the atmosphere as we found it 
to be for water, buildings should be so con- 
structed in large cities as to let the sunlight 
into every yard, alley, and corner. We 
should have larger windows and more of 
them in our dwellings; more glass and less 
brick and stone and wood in their construc- 
tion. The sunshine must come into your 
home, and the draperies and furniture that 
are injured by its rays should never be used 
as an excuse for closing the blinds and shut- 
ting out the life-giving properties of the sun. 
By exposing yourself to an abundance of sun- 
shine your digestion is better, your disposi- 
tion better, your inclination stronger, and 
your mind clearer. 

Dark living-rooms, offices, and workshops 
are a chief cause of enervation and of phys- 
ical and mental weaknesses, and persons 
spending their lives in them will always find 
themselves victims to a great variety of ail- 
ments, which are only remedied by removing 
the cause. 

Trudeau and others have demonstrated 
that a rabbit injected with the germ of tuber- 
culosis and kept in a damp, cold, dark place 
rapidly succumbs to the disease ; but another, 
injected with some of the same material and 
let go free, lives a long time and ultimately 
may recover. 

Mothers of the present generation would 
do better if they would allow their children 
to become tanned by exposing them to the 
sunshine rather than keeping them pale by 
protecting them from it. Instead of calling 
their children away from the sun they should 
teach them to seek its rays. Good digestion 
depends upon a good appetite, and both de- 
pend upon tanned and sunburned faces. 

Recent therapeutics of sunlight are re- 
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corded in the following experiments by Biich- 
ner which show the benefits of sunlight upon 
certain bacteria and uponthe purification of 
rivers. He found without doubt that there 
was a day and night variation in the num- 
ber of germsin river water, dependent upon 
the sterilizing influence of light. In the 
early evening there was a minimum, but in 
the morning there was a maximum. 

It has been found that sunlight is a pow- 
erful agent in disinfecting the waters of lakes, 
ponds, and rivers containing bacteria, and 
particularly those germs which produce ty- 
phoid fever, cholera, dysentery, and other 
affections of the digestive canal which come 
to man through the water he drinks. To 
prevent the pitting of smallpox a dark room 
has been found more essential than drugs, 
and has been recommended by Finsen, who 
used red curtains as shades. 

Inflammatory diseases of the skin are much 
subdued by keeping the patient from the light. 
In cases of erysipelas, covering of the skin 
with cotton, to exclude the stimulating effect 
of light, has been practiced, and always with 
great benefit. All of the active eruptive skin 
diseases which cover the surface of the body 
are milder and improve faster when light is 
excluded. The sun gives light and heat, but 
the great phenomena of usefulness lie in its 
chemical action. 

By studying the physical effects of a ray 
of light we may be better able to understand 
those effects which are at present unseen. 
When passing through a prism it gives us 
seven. beautiful colors, ranging from violet 
to indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
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red. Although not so easily determined, 
why should we doubt that there is just as 
great a variety in the usefulness, when ap- 
plied to human life, as there is in the color? 
The violet may represent the one by which 
vitality is increased, as we have learned 
that light is a stimulant, and that all metab- 
olism of the vegetable and the animal 
cells takes place more rapidly when exposed 
to its action. The indigo may stand for the 
manner by which indisposition is relieved 
when we spend some time in the open air. 
The blue, that by which buoyancy returns 
when the bright sun shines forth after the 
clouds of a rainy day have passed. The 
green, that by which grandeur can be more 
fully appreciated after spending some time 
in dark rooms, tunnels, or caves. Yellow, 
that by which youth is sustained and devel- 
oped, with the many powers of endurance. 
The orange, that which organizes and re- 
generates. The red, that which revitalizes, 
lends vigor, and rejuvenates. Besides these 
beautiful primary colors, there are others 
of equal value yet more obscure. 

So when applied to health, the rays of the 
sun have powers that are not easily deter- 
mined. Light is life; it was the first thing 
made by the Creator, and the creation of all 
organic life depended upon it. When dark- 
ness was in the world there was no life ; and 
God said, “ Let there be light,” and there 
was light, and with the light there came life. 

Darkness is the enemy of life and its chief 
use is to bring rest after action. 


“ And ’tis my faith that every flower enjoys the air 
it breathes.” 


AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


HE group of distinguished American 
authors which disappeared when 
Holmes, Whittier, and Lowell died, 

all so nearly atthe same time in our literary 
history, was composed of men and women 
who, with the single exception of Poe, lived 
to old age, each giving to the world the 
full measure of production. A younger 





group, with most, or at least many, of its 
members still living and working beyond 
middle life, has R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Sted- 
man, T. B. Aldrich, T. W. Higginson, W. 
D. Howells, Henry James, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, and Edward Everett Hale as prominent 
figures, all having passed fifty-five, and most 
of them under seventy years of age. 
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It would be prudent not to discuss ages 
when speaking of our women writers. Mrs. 
Stowe’s noble work is done. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe may be accorded the honor of 
first mention among the living and active 
women who have impressed American 
literature, thought, and manners with forma- 
tive influence. Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Phelps Ward, Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(born in England),,and Margaret Deland 
may be mentioned together, without refer- 
ence to age, as representative American 
fiction writers whose novels and stories are 
of literary importance. Mrs. Stoddard, 
moreover, is a poet of striking originality. 
The late Constance Fenimore Woolson be- 
longed in this notable group of writers. 

Our later poets are many, and some of 
them remarkable; among them are H. C. 
Bunner, Edgar Fawcett, J. H. Boner, J. W. 
Riley, Richard Watson Gilder, Madison 
Cowein, and Eugene Field (lately deceased). 
Miss Edith M. Thomas, Helen Gray Cone, 
Imogen Guiney, Gertrude Hall, and Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox have written poetry of 
a high order. It may not be out of the way 
to mention, in passing, the interesting group 
of young Canadian poets, among whom are 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Bliss Carman, and 
Archibald Lampman, William Wilfred Camp- 
bell, Duncan Campbell Scott, and George 
Frederick Cameron. 

In fiction, contemporary American writers 
of distinction have dealt almost exclusively 
with novels and stories of a realistic cast. 
One romancer of remarkable power has in 
recent years, however, achieved almost un- 
paralleled success. ‘“ Ben Hur” and “ The 
Prince of India,” by General Lew Wallace, 
are books which have been immensely 
popular all over the civilized world. Gen- 
eral Wallace’s first romance, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Fair God,” is perhaps his best; but it has 
not attracted as much attention as have the 
other two. George W. Cable in his creole 
romance, “The Grandissimes,” gave evi- 
dence of splendid imagination, a glowing 
style, and fine descriptive and dramatic 
vigor. This book is, indeed, one of the 
masterpieces of American romance. It is of 
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value, moreover, as a landmark in our liter- 
ary history, since it marks the beginning of 
genuine art in the prose fiction of the South. 
It opened the way for such able and attract- 
ive writers as Thomas Nelson Page, 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, and Harry Still- 
well Edwards. ~ 

West of the Allegheny Mountains we have 
had a group of writers whose work has at- 
tracted wide attention. General Wallace, 
James Whitcomb Riley, and Eugene Field 
have been already spoken of, and space will 
permit no more than mere mention of Mr. 
Hamlin Garland, Henry B. Fuller, John 
Vance Cheney, Hobart Chatfield-Taylor, 
Meredith Nicholson, Mrs. Reginald De 
Koven, Lilian Bell, Mrs. Etla Higginson, 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and Miss Har- 
riet Monroe. Mr. Riley’s dialect verse has. 
made him famous on account of its fine 
touches of human nature and its rich musi- 
cal qualities. Mr. Fuiler’s novels are well 
written and abound in striking passages of 
descriptive and literary ornamentation. His 
humor is delicate and his style attractive. 


Farther south we have a writer of songs, 
lyrics, and bright vers de societé, Dr. Samuel 
Minturn Peck, whose welcome has been 
generous and well deserved. We have al- 
ready named Madison Cowein; but among 
southern poets his is a distinct voice; and 
in command of a rich color vocabulary he 


stands a master. Frank L. Staunton, of 
Georgia, is another poet who, like Riley, 
has captivated the public with simple and 
homely melodies. William H. Hayne, son of 
the late Paul Hamilton Hayne, writes sweetly, 
and often with a certain epigrammatic crisp- 
ness which sets him well apart as a distinct 
and original poet. Joel Chandler Harris, 
although not a writer of verse, is a poet, and 
in the creation of “‘ Uncle Remus ” has added 
to our literature a figure as striking and per- 
haps as enduring as any to be found in art. 
William Wallace Harney, of Florida, is a 
poet who has written too little for any safe 
criticism to be made of his gifts; but some 
of his short pieces are peculiarly attractive. 
In the far West, beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Mrs. Ella 
Higginson, Mary Hallock Foote, Ambrose 
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Bierce, and quite a long list of writers well 
worthy of honorable mention, have added 
much to the sum of our national literature. 
Bret Harte has, indeed, rarely been equaled 
as a dramatic story-teller, and his style, while 
not an. English model, is vivid and fasci- 
nating. Joaquin Miller’s poetry is vigorous, 
highly colored, dashing in spirit, and brim- 
ful of novelty ; but its style is crude, slangy, 
and florid. 

It would be impossible, in a mere running 
sketch like this, to do more than offer quick 
aid to the student in search of a general 
knowledge of living American authors, Let 
it be understood that the present writer does 
not attempt to compare one American writer 
with another, or to determine the relative 
standing of any. Where one fails another 
may show strength, and vice versa. Suffice 
it for our purpose that we look directly at 
our subject and say what seems to be true, 
without considering the interests or the ambi- 
tions of individuals. Mention of one au- 
thor’s merits must not be taken as implying 
demerits in those authors not mentioned. 


And the particular object of this paper is to 
call attention to our literary army in the field, 
without assuming to point out its leaders. 
Poetry is the result of the highest and 
purest art known to men, and in its best de- 
velopment has always been the surest index 


of civilization. A nation’s poets represent 
what the nation really is. Whenever this 
appears not to be true it will be found that 
the nation has no poets of the first order. 
By this standard of measurement America 
has never had a truly great poet, in the 
sense that we use the word to distinguish 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Burns. 
But by the same criterion Great Britain has 
had but one great poet during Victoria’s 
reign. Alfred Tennyson’s poetry is much of 
it truly national in the highest and broadest 
meaning of the word. Whittier, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes were New 
England poets. Even in Lowell’s admirable 
“Biglow Papers” the New Englander out- 
runs the American, Our great Pacific gold 
coast and the magnificent state of Texas are 
a tremendous criticism of the Whig dialect 
classic. 
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It may be made plain by future historians 
that the originai nature of our government, 
with its sovereign states and its central core 
of union, or its sovereign union and its sepa- 
rate, self-governed states, was inimical to 
the early formation of a truly national feel- 
ing. Patriotism was easy enough; but the 
sense of unity did not commonly pass be- 
yond the state line or the periphery of a sec- 
tion. And even now, after our great war and 
the full settlement of what the word Union 
means, the states and sections are as clearly 
a part of American life as they ever were. 
The result of ‘iterature has been specializa- 
tion, mostly of a self-conscious and predeter- 
mined sort. We have the “ Hoosier poet,” 
the “creole romancer,” the “ New England 
story-writer,” the “negro-dialect writer” and 
what not. Who stands for the whole of 
America in prose or poetry? 

Happily a poet may be of a very high or- 
der, a novelist be exceedingly strong, with- 
out filling the measure of national signifi- 
cance. Possibly it is better for us that our 
singers, our romancers, and our novelists 
have been forced into special nooks and cor- 
ners of observation, experience, and expres- 
sion. At all events, no literature of the past 
or present is as rich in what may be called 
local reflection as ours, and perhaps the sum 
of all our special work gives a literature more 
strikingly national than that of any modern 
country. 

Lowell’s Yankee studies, Bret Harte’s 
sketches of Californian characters and con- 
ditions, the western pictures by Riley, Field, 
and Nye, the southern studies of Cable, 
Frank L. Staunton, and Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, and the international comparisons of 
Henry James and W. D. Howells, if grasped 
all at once and made to give up a composite 
significance, like the fragrance from a pot- 
pourri, might satisfy the most skeptical mind 
that, as a people, we are not without a suffi- 
cient gift of self-expression. 

George E. Woodberry, Langdon Elwyn 
Mitchell, Richard Hovey, James Lane Allen, 
Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetskoi), Miss 
Grace King, and Mrs. Burton Harrison are 
among the writers who have recently at- 
tracted marked public attention, Mr. Wood- 
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berry’s labors, in connection with Mr. Sted- 
man, in editing the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe have distinguished him as much as his 
poetry. 

In one field of literary art, the writing of 
short stories, American authors have ex- 
celled even the French (save the one point, 
style, where the French short-story writers 
are unapproachable) and have produced 
some of the most brilliantly picturesque work 
that the world has yet seen. Bret Harte, 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
Mary E. Wilkins, Thomas Nelson Page, and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich come to mind at 
once as having, in very different styles, 
shown the short story at its best. In brief 
sketches depicting contemporary social pe- 
culiarities, Edgar Fawcett, H. C. Bunner, 
Richard Harding Davis, and, notably, Henry 
James have, from various points of view, 
done exceedingly artistic work. Julian 
Hawthorne’s short stories show fine imagi- 
nation and a firm grasp of romantic and 
melodramatic materials. 

Any study of American letters must be in- 
complete if it shall miss careful considera- 
tion of those writers whose refractory eccen- 
tricities render them quite unclassifiable. 
Walt Whitman was of this number, and after 
him the most interesting figure was the late 
Miss Emily Dickinson, whose poetry seems 
to gain a certain power from halting rhythms 
and incomplete rhymes, Stephen Crane 
and Hamlin Garland have attempted to write 
poetry without regard to form. The former 
has also written a story entitled “The Red 
Badge of Courage,” which, with scarcely any 
claim to’ consideration as literature, has 
made a distinct impression upon the reading 
public. It is full of imaginative vigor and 
rude strength of description. The method 
of treatment resembles Tolstoi’s, especially 
the analyses of a soldier’s sensations in the 
course of a battle. Edgar Saltus has chosen 
disagreeable subjects and has attempted to 
introduce into our literature the spirit of 
decadent French fiction and poetry. He 
has a rich vocabulary, of which he is not 
sparing, and his style shows in a curious 
way the effect of French influence. 

John Burroughs, Bradford Torrey, Hamil- 
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ton Mabie, Henry Van Dyke, Frank Bolles, 
and Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller may be 
grouped together, not for comparison, as 
writers of charming sketches in which out- 
of-doors nature and the wholesomeness of 
fresh air add their fascination to genuine 
literature. This group has been recently 
reinforced by the appearance of Mr. G. H. 
Ellwanger as a writer of strikingly pictur- 
esque essays. The only English writer to 
be classed with these is Mr. Andrew Lang, 
when he turns himself loose in the country 
and forgets to burden himself with a bundle 
of books to review. As an essayist pure 
and simple, and in the lightest vein, Miss 
Agnes Repplier has recently won pleasant 
distinction. In a different style Walter 
Blackburn Harte’s essays have been appear- 
ing with flattering welcome from critics and 
the public. Miss Edith M. Thomas and 
Miss Imogen Guiney should also be men- 
tioned as essayists with something to say 
and with a style in which to say it; and one 
would have to go far and search diligently 
for better equipped or more cunning crafts- 
men in the essay than Henry James, T. W. 
Higginson, Charles Dudley Warner, W. D. 
Howells, and Charles Eliot Norton. 

Historians are not lacking among our lit- 
erators. John Fiske, Edward Eggleston, 
T. W. Higginson, John Bach McMaster, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and H. H. Bancroft 
have done a large amount of extremely valu- 
able historical work. In biography William 
Winter, John Bigelow, George E. Woodberry, 
Francis H. Underwood (lately deceased), 
and many others have written memoirs of 
distinguished American poets, statesmen, 
literators, and actors. 

One of the chief difficulties met by the 
untrained student of contemporary literature 
is want of means to reach the subject. In 
other words, he does not know how to get at 
the books that he needs. American authors 
scatter their works, some of them having as 
many asa half-dozen publishers for the same 
number of books. The student does well 
who collects publishers’ catalogues and keeps 
them on file. By careful examination of 
these a good knowledge of names and titles 
is soon acquired, which greatly facilitates 
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the choice of books needed when pursuing 
any particular line of study. As aninstance 
of the difficulty in collecting American 
books, a student lately told that, having in 
mind the examination of Edgar Fawcett’s 
works, he found that he had to apply to 
several different publishers in widely sepa- 
rated cities. 

No rigid plan for the study of contempo- 
rary writers can be formulated, nor would it 
be at all tolerable for any person to assume 
the task of saying, with thought of authority, 
who among our living writers are the best. 
Here and there an individual author seems 
to stand, in one way or another, for a sec- 
tion, a class, or a locality; but even this 
distinction does not settle the right of pre- 
eminence. Least of all can mere popularity 
be taken as competent evidence of value. 
The alliterative warning, “Beware of a 
boom,” is well worth heeding. Most of the 
enduring things in art have grown slowly 
into the comprehension and esteem of the 
world. A book over which popular hysterics 
are poured forth may be safely passed by for 
a calm reading, when in nine cases out of 
ten it will be found artistically worthless. 
Still it is quite unsafe for the student to ig- 
nore popular currents as they run, and he 
will do best to aim at such critical discretion 
as circumstances and his cooler judgment 
afford. 

An instructive course would be to take 
the names of authors mentioned in this 
hasty paper and list them for reference, 
adding from time to time other names as 
they cometomind, With sucha list in hand 
work in a public library will be greatly facil- 
itated. In making the list western writers 
might be grouped together, then southern 
writers, New England writers, and so on, 
so that reference would be without con- 
fusion, 

If advice might count for anything, it 
could be offered here with confidence upon 
one point. Inexperienced readers are apt 
to attach too much importance to the fame 
of an author, which is often quite as mis- 
leading in its influence as it is falsely 
grounded. For example, it would bea great 
mistake to pass Mark Twain by as a mere 
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humorist, albeit his popularity rests almost 
solely upon the fun he has made for the 
world. Still he is a great artist and much 
of his work is excellent literature. Mr. Ed- 
gar Fawcett is best known as a vigorous and 
popular novelist, but his poetry is far supe- 
rior to his prose and ranks with the best of 
later American production. Mr. Howells’ 
early volume of verse shows him to be a poet 
of charming sweetness and purity. A like 
remark would apply to a dozen other writers 
of wide fame, who, as in the notable case of 
Bret Harte, began as poets and soon stifled 
their muse in prose. 

It is not true to say that “nobody reads 
poetry now’”’; but it may be not far from cor- 
rect, as a general statement, to set it down 
plainly that poetry is no longer the source of 
popular influence it once was. Even James. 
Whitcomb Riley’s success as a poet has. 
been due far more to his inimitable public: 
readings and recitations of his delightful dia- 
lect pieces than to the poems themselves. 
Wherever Mr. Riley has appeared his per-. 
sonal magnetism and histrionic peculiarities. 
have left behind him a market for his works. 
The public has reached that state of dissipa- 
tion in which taste is no longer satisfied with 
anything short of novelty. Reputations go 
up like rockets and come down like sticks, 
and the commercial spirit rules everywhere 
in literature. The only safe course for the 
conscientious student is to read each book 
with as little regard as possible for the mere 
reputation of its author or of the book itself, 
and with the controlling desire to find out 
for himself just what it is worth. In most 
cases to read the best book of an author will 
be sufficient to fix in mind all of the distin- 
guishing qualities of his style. Twenty 
carefully chosen volumes would probably be 
enough to give a fairly intelligent mind a 
comprehensive impression of all that is new 
or particularly valuable in what may be prop- 
erly called contemporary American litera- 
ture. Indeed, in any modern literature, the 
number of original and lastingly influential 
works of any half century will be found 
small as compared with the mass of inter- 
esting yet ephemeral writings produced at 
the same time. 








LABOR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY HORACE G. WADLIN. 


COMMISSIONER OF LABOR FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 


LL mechanical employments are now 
either directly or indirectly con- 
ducted under the factory system. 

The prosperity of the laborer and the pros- 
perity of the community in which he has 
become a political factor are connected to a 
degree quite unknown under the old régime, 
and measured by the perfect adjustment and 
regular operation of complex industrial 
forces. The isolated workman is no longer 
of industrial value. 

From this, two things follow: first, the 
worker, although possessing freedom of con- 
tract as a matter of legal theory, is rarely 
able to exercise it in making terms with his 
employer; and, secondly, the community 
has interests which must be conserved in 
maintaining proper relations between both 
parties, and which, to that extent, justify its 
intervention. 

It happens, therefore, that labor legisla- 
tion follows the factory, and does not in gen- 
eral affect the relations of employer and em- 
ployed in agricultural or domestic service, 
and only to a limited extent in trade and 
commerce. 

Such legislation finds its justification, not 
merely because it promotes the personal ad- 
vantage of the laborer, but because it ad- 
vances the public welfare. If the one has 
been achieved, it is because inseparable from 
the other. It is, therefore, taken out of the 
domain of purely class legislation. 

The first English factory law, introduced 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1802, had no broader 
purpose than the improvement of the condi- 
tions under which apprenticed children were 
employed. When the introduction of steam 
brought the factory into the towns, and the 
employment of free labor without restriction 
led to evils similar to those which the ap- 
prentice act had largely removed, the second 
step was easily taken, extending the restrict- 
ive legislation to all children, and eventually 


to women, on the ground that such persons 
were, in a peculiar and obvious sense, wards 
of the state and proper subjects of protect- 
ive enactments. This principle, when once 
embodied in English law, was easily ac- 
cepted here, although, as we shall see, 
legislation has now proceeded much farther 
than the application of this principle alone 
would warrant, and in the future is likely to 
go forward on other grounds, which we may 
briefly examine. 

Freedom of contract between individuals 
has always been subject to what is termed 
the police power of the state. In fact, many 
so-called labor laws are identical in charac- 
ter with statutes which aim to establish and 
maintain favorable moral and sanitary con- 
ditions in society. It is perfectly true that 
men cannot be legislated into health or hap- 
piness, but it is also true that the social con- 
ditions surrounding them have much to do 
with their mental, moral, and physical de- 
velopment. If it is proper to guard against 
nuisances which may endanger the health of 
the community, it would seem to be equally 
proper to guard against such industrial con- 
ditions as tend to illiteracy, physical de- 
generacy, crime, or pauperism; and a con- 
siderable body of labor legislation has no 
other object. Upon substantially these 
grounds the court in Massachusetts long 
ago sustained the ten-hour law for women 
and children. 

It is always a question, of course, how far 
the legislature can proceed under cover of 
the police power, and its acts, when osten- 
sibly taken on this ground, are always sub- 
ject to revision by the judiciary, and such re- 
vision sometimes abrogates the law. Under 
this power there is, however, much latitude, 
and in states where factory employments 
have been long established this now seems 
to be generally recognized. 

The labor legislation of Massachusetts 











exceeds in volume that of any other state, 
and yet no specific labor laws are found 
prior to 1831. In that year it was proposed 


_ to abolish imprisonment for debt where the 


amount involved was less than fifty dollars, 
and early legislation was practically confined 
to the education of factory children, to the 
subjects of imprisonment for debt and liens, 
and to various minor enactments designed 
to promote the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of mechanics and to advance the 
State of the mechanic arts. ‘The principal 
labor laws in Massachusetts, and indeed in 
the United States, are’ the work of years sub- 
sequent to 1874. 

Among the more important statutes are 
those restricting the hours of labor. In gen- 
eral, these apply only to women and minors, 
interference with the hours of adult men 
being confined to laws recently enacted in a 
few states limiting the daily working time of 
railroad employees, an employment in which 
the safety of the traveling public is involved, 
and a law in force in Georgia and South 
Carolina limiting the hours of labor in tex- 
tile factories, which applies equally to men 
and women but which has not passed under 
the revision of the court upon the question 
of its constitutionality. Unless, asin Massa- 
chusetts, these statutes are held to be within 
the police power of the state, a contention 
which might under some circumstances be 
supported as to adult males, it is possible 
that the status of women with respect to 
them will undergo modification wherever 
women are brought into full citizenship, and 
become equal participants with men in its 
rights and privileges. This was practically 
the opinion of the court in Illinois, which 
has declared unconstitutional a law regula- 
ting the hours of labor of adult women. 

The influence of the employment of 
women and minors, while perhaps tending to 
decrease wages, also tends, under the opera- 
tion of laws restricting their working time, 
to shorten the daily working time for men. 
The textile industries, in which women and 
minors are largely employed, are obliged to 
conform the hours for all persons to those 
fixed for this particular class, and the tend- 
ency toward uniformity leads to the adop- 
D-June. 
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tion of the same hours in all industries. 

In New Jersey the limit is now placed at 
fifty-five hours per week, and in Massachu- 
setts at fifty-eight per week for minors under 
eighteen and women in manufactories, and 
in the other eastern and northern manufac- 
turing states generally, at sixty hours per 
week; in some confined to minors of certain 
specified ages, in others including women. 
In. South Carolina eleven hours is fixed as 
the limit of a day’s work in cotton and 
woolen mills, in Virginia ten hours for 
minors under fourteen and women in man- 
ufactories, and in Georgia sixty-six hours 
per week for general operatives in textile 
factories. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
article to mention all the labor legislation of 
recent years. It may be roughly classified 
under three heads, although certain statutes 
partake of the characteristics of more than 
one such class. For convenience, however, 
we may place in the first class those statutes 
that have for their object the conservation 
of the health, education, and moral welfare 
of the worker; the second class may com- 
prise statutes which provide for such con- 
ditions as shall insure his personal safety in 
the performance of his work; and, finally, 
in the third class we may include numerous 
other statutes which are more direct and 
personal in their nature, and which enforce 
duties and obligations between the employer 
and employed directly. These, of course, 
like the others, rest on considerations of the 
public welfare, but are nevertheless opera- 
tive upon the personal complaint of the in- 
dividuals immediately interested, and affect 
their personal interests in a more intimate 
and direct way than they affect the public 
interest. 

Of statutes of the first class, certain sani- 
tary provisions of the factory inspection acts 
are leading examples. The laws which re- 
quire the schooling of children antecedent 
to their employment, and a peculiar and ex- 
ceptional law recently enacted in Louisiana 
forbidding the employment of women in 
houses where liquor is sold at retail, should 
also be included in this class. , 

Nearly one half the states, including all 
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the older manufacturing centers, have pro- 
visions intended to secure proper sanitation 
of factories and workshops, and some have 
extended these to tenements. In some of 
the states these provisions are few and gen- 
eral; while in others they are elaborate and 
definite and are enforced by inspectors act- 
ing under state authority. A law origina- 
ting in New York and now in force in seven- 
teen states, which may be considered a sani- 
tary regulation, requires seats to be provided 
for female employees in industrial and mer- 
cantile establishments, and there are special 
statutes in a few states intended to promote 
the health of operatives in employments 
that are exceptionally harmful. 

Laws requiring a certain amount of school 
attendance as a prerequisite to the employ- 
ment of children are to be found in several 
states, but vary widely in their provisions 
and with respect to the efficiency with which 
they are enforced. In Massachusetts thirty 
weeks’ school attendance is required for all 
children between the ages of eight and four- 
teen, and this is enforced through the school 
committee in the various cities and towns, 
and by means of the inspectors of factories, 
a certificate of school attendance being re- 
quired before the child can be legally em- 
ployed. The limit of attendance thus fixed 
is considerably in advance of other states, 
however. In Vermont twenty weeks’ attend- 
ance during the year is required for chil- 
dren under fourteen; in Ohio twenty weeks’ 
in the city and sixteen in the country for 
those between eight and fourteen. New 
York requires fourteen weeks’ attendance 
under the age of fourteen; New Jersey and 
Rhode Island, twelve weeks under fifteen - 
North Dakota, twelve weeks between eight 
and fourteen ; New Hampshire, twelve weeks 
between fourteen and sixteen, and six months 
under fourteen, while children under thirteen 
cannot be employed at all in mechanical 
occupations. In Louisiana and Michigan 
four months’ schooling is required under the 
age of fourteen, and in Maine four months 
under the age of twelve, with three months 
between twelve and fifteen. In Colorado 
and Connecticut twelve weeks’ schooling is 
required under the age of fourteen. 
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Of laws of the second class, intended to 
provide for the personal safety of the em- 
ployee while in service, we have all that part 
of the factory inspection codes which relates 
to the guarding of dangerous machinery, the 
construction of fire escapes, provisions re- 
quiring doors to open outwardly and prevent- 
ing the locking of doors while the factory is 
in operation, and other regulations of sim- 
ilar character. Laws of this kind are of 
little effect unless accompanied by rigid in- 
spection, and factory inspection is now main- 
tained in Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Tennessee. 

The factory inspection act in Massachu- 
setts may be taken to represent the extreme 
limit of legislation of this class in this coun- 
try. In this state and in a few others in- 
spection has now been extended to tene- 
ment-house industries in order to mitigate 
the evils of the sweating system. 

All the leading coal-mining states have 
elaborate statutes, generally enforced under 
inspection, regulating the operation of mines, 
and covering such points as the methods of 
ingress and egress and the use of safety 
appliances, besides providing for proper san- 
itation and prohibiting the employment of 
children. There is also a similar law of the 
United States, applying to the territories, 
and requiring the appointment of mine in- 
spectors by the president. Safety couplers 
on freight cars are required by law in Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
and New York, and on passenger cars in 
Illinois. In some states inspection of rail- 
road appliances is enforced in the interest 
of the safety of employees. 

Besides these specific acts intended to pro- 
tect the workman during the prosecution of 
his work, the legislatures in certain states 
have considered the subject of extending the 
liability of the employer for accidents occur- 
ring to his employees, thereby not only pro- 
viding for the assessment of damages in case 
of accident, but indirectly leading to greater 
care on the part of the employer to prevent 
such accidents. This is an exceedingly 














difficult and embarrassing subject. The 
injustice of applying certain established 
principles of law in instances arising under 
the changed conditions of modern industry 
may be easily shown, but to prevent this by 
statutory enactments which shall not work 
equal injustice requires careful considera- 
tion. Massachusetts and Alabama have so- 
called ‘‘ Employers’ Liability Acts,” extend- 
ing and fixing the liability of employers in 
cases of injury caused by defects of ma- 
chinery or plant, the negligence of superin- 
tendents or others in charge to whose or- 
ders the employees are bound to conform, 
so as to give employees the same remedy 
‘“‘as if they were strangers and not engaged 
in such service or employment.” In a few 
states contracts made by employees waiving 
liability of employers in case of injury are 
void, and in a still larger number liability in 
case of injury to railway employees is not 
avoided because the injury may have oc- 
curred through the negligence of fellow em- 
ployees. 

Of labor legislation of the third class we 
may specify the statutes relating to the pay- 
ment of wages. These cover quite a wide 
range. Provisions enabling the workman to 
collect payment for services by means of a 
lien upon the property upon which his labor 
has been expended are quite generally in 
force. Exemption of a certain amount of 
wages from execution or from attachment 
under the trustee process, to secure pay- 
ment of debts incurred by the laborer, is 
also common. Claims for wages are pre- 
ferred in many states in case of the insol- 
vency of the employer, and in several prefer- 
ence is given to amounts due as wages in ad- 
ministering the estates of deceased employ- 
ers. In some cases security forthe payment 
of wages as against contractors on public 
works is provided by means of a bond. In 
others, stockholders in corporations, under 
certain conditions, are made jointly and sev- 
erally liable for wages due to operatives. 
Besides this, several states require wages to 
be paid at certain fixed times or within cer- 
tain limited periods. Usually such statutes, 
being a direct and unmistakable limitation 
upon the freedom of contract, have been ap- 
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plied only to corporations, which, being 
created by law, could be subjected to legal 
regulation without raising the question of 
constitutionality. ‘Thusin Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, and New York, a weekly pay- 
ment law is enforced as against corporations, 
while in Maine and Ohio corporations are re- 
quired to pay wages fortnightly. In Massa- 
chusetts, however, the weekly payment plan 
originally applied to corporations was in 
1895 extended to all private employers en- 
gaged in manufacturing and having twenty- 
five or more employees, the Supreme Court 
having first informed the legislature that 
such action would not in that state be un- 
constitutional, and during the legislative ses- 
sion of 1896 a bill has been reported, which 
is still pending, bringing under the law all 
contractors who employ twenty-five or more 
workmen. In some states the constitution- 
ality of such a law with respect to private 
employers, and even as to corporations, has 
been passed upon and denied. Neverthe- 
less, in Indiana, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia, all employers, whether corporate 
or private, are by the statute required to pay 
fortnightly, and in the state of Washington 
monthly payment is required. 

In a number of states the payment of 
wages in store orders, commodities, or other 
things than money is expressly prohibited, 
although such a law has in others been de- 
clared unconstitutional. The practice which 
these laws seek to prohibit, familiarly known 
as the “truck system,” is open to grave 
abuses. 

Strikes and the disorders accompanying 
them have become the subject of legislation. 
Many states have laws preventing the intim- 
idation of persons seeking to enter into or who 
desire to continue in employment, and some 
of these go so far as to restrain interference 
with or disturbance of the peaceable exer- 
cise of any lawful industry; that is to say, 
neither employees nor employers may be in- 
timidated. The importation of men for po- 
lice duty (known as the Pinkerton men) is 
in afew states prohibited. In Pennsylvania, 


and perhaps elsewhere, strikes, if peaceably 
conducted, have by statute been declared law- 
Ina number 


ful, or at least not conspiracies. 
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of states and in federal legislation the prin- 
ciple of voluntary arbitration of labor dis- 
putes has been recognized, and in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, California, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin permanent state boards of 
arbitration have been established for the 
purpose of amicably adjusting differences 
in labor disputes and preventing strikes. 

The economic effect of the employment 
of convicts upon free labor in similar indus- 
tries has led to statutes intended to prevent 
injurious competition; bureaus of statistics 
of labor for the investigation of industrial 
problems have been established in thirty- 
three states and by the federal government; 
in a number of states a special holiday, or 
day of industrial rest, known as Labor Day, 
has been provided by law; and there are 
statutes intended to protect the laborer from 
interference in the exercise of the right of 
suffrage. 

The subjects with which labor legislation 
deals are not as a rule within the province 
of federal control. There is, for example, 
no national law limiting hours of labor, or 
relating to the schooling of children before 
their employment, or providing for factory 
inspection. Such laws usually originate in 
a single state, either through the efforts of 
organized labor, the pressure of public sen- 
timent, or both, and are gradually extended 
to others. But legislation upon industrial 
matters, while confined to a single state, may 
work injury to enterprises which must meet 
competition arising in other states, wherein 
different conditions prevail. In such cases 
it is not capital alone, nor chiefly, that suf- 
fers. The mobility of capital is to-day in 
excess of the mobility of labor. If diverted 
from Massachusetts, for example, it may find 
ready employment in the South and West. 
In certain branches of the cotton industry 
this competition is severely felt, and Massa- 
chusetts’ capital is even now going elsewhere. 


(End of Required Reading for June.) 
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Therefore, aside from theories as to whether 
or not restrictions upon the employment of 
labor are properly within the province of 
legislation, the subject is one which must be 
carefully considered. 

It is true, however, that although inter- 
state competition may be injuriously felt in 
the older manufacturing states as against 
those in which the factory system is recently 
established, nevertheless the inevitable in- 
fluence of the introduction of factory in- 
dustries, the growth of factory towns, and 
the consequent concentration of the work- 
ers result in efforts toward the improve- 
ment of the conditions under which the work 
is performed in the new field. This finally 
brings uniformity of legislation in the com- 
peting states. Practically, legislation is now 
uniform in the northern manufacturing states, 
so far as relates to the hours of labor, and 
the introduction of the textile industries in 
the South has already been followed by a 
material reduction in working time, a move- 
ment which, once begun, is not likely to stop 
until uniformity with other textile centers is 
secured. The rapidity of progress can be 
measured in Georgia. The first statute ap- 
pears in 1885, fixing the labor of minors in 
manufacturing establishments, in which it is 
provided that the hours shall extend from 
sunrise to sunset, with the usual and cus- 
tomary time allowance for meals. But in 
1889, only four years having passed, the 
hours of labor of all general operatives in tex- 
tile factories were fixed at sixty-six per week. 

The modern industrial world is so closely 
bound together that the common welfare de- 
pends in no slight degree upon the similar- 
ity of conditions under which production is 
carried on in different communities, and 
while it may be temporarily inexpedient to 
take such action in one state as may place 
it at a disadvantage with others, it is well 
that the principles involved are now finding 
acceptance in all progressive countries. 

















A ROMANCE OF THE STARS.* 


BY MARY PROCTOR. 


CHAPTER XII. 
“ AS any one written any romances 
about Mars?” ingenuously in- 

quired Lydia Ferris. 


“Rather an imaginative account is given ° 


of it in ‘Uranie,’ by the poet astronomer 
Camille Flammarion,” replied the professor, 
“and if you will kindly bring me the book, 
which you will find in the library, Miss Ferris, 
I will read part of the description to which I 
refer. I remember that it impressed me as 
being very beautiful, and I think it may 
possibly increase your interest in the sub- 
ject if your imagination is thus appealed to, 
although in reality we cannot know whether 
the planet is inhabited or not.” 

When Miss Ferris had returned with the 
book the professor opened it and read as 
follows : 

“*T seated myself, overcome with the heat of a 
July day, in the shade of a clump of oak trees, and 
soon fell fast asleep. I was greatly surprised on 
awakening to find myself, after what had seemed a 
moment’s doze, in the midst of unfamiliar surround- 
ings. The trees that grew close beside me, the river 
which flowed at the foot of the hill, the undulating 
meadow, losing itself in the distance, were no longer 
to be seen. The air vibrated with harmonious 
sounds, unknown on earth, and insects large as birds 
flew about among leafless trees, which were covered 
with enormous red flowers.’ 

“In this way,” remarked the professor, 
‘Flammarion tries to account for the ruddy 
hue of the planet as seen from our earth. 
He imagines that there are vast forests of 
these trees, covered with red flowers, and 
that a mass of such trees viewed from earth 
would produce this glowing effect.” 

He then continued reading: 

“*T rose to my feet, but with a bound, as if moved 
by a spring, for I felt of an extraordinary lightness. 
I took a few steps and found that half the weight 
of my body had, as it were, evaporated during sleep.’ 


“‘Here,” said the professor, “he refers to 
the scientific fact that the force of gravity 
on Mars is such that everything weighs 
much less than on our earth.” 
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“Do you mean that if we were suddenly 
transported to Mars,” asked Marion Cleve- 
land, “we would weigh less than we do 
here?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the professor. “A 
man weighing one hundred and _ fifty 
pounds on the earth would weigh but thirty- 
eight pounds on Mars. But to return to 
‘ Uranie ’— 

“«The day-star had just sunk into the bosom of 
a distant lake, and the rosy glow of the sunset 
floated in the depths of the heavens like a vanishing 
vision of light. Two moons shone in the sky; the 
one, a crescent, hung over the lake into whose 
bosom the sun had just sunk, the other, in her first 
quarter, was higher up in the east. Both moons 
were diminutive, bearing slight resemblance to the 
great torch that lights our terrestrial nights. It 
seemed as if they gave their light, bright but scant, 
reluctantly. I gazed at each in turn with wonder. 
The strangest thing of all, perhaps, in this strange 
spectacle was that the western moon (which was 
about three times as large as her companion of the 
east, although but one fifth the size of our terrestrial 
moon ) moved with a velocity that could be per- 
ceived by the eye, hurrying from the right to the 
left, as if hastening on to join her heavenly sister in 
the east.’ 

“Can you tell me the names of these two 
moons, Miss Ferris?” inquired the pro- 
fessor. 

“They are known as Deimos, the outer- 
most, which is six miles in diameter,” re- 
plied Lydia, “and Phobos, the inner one, 
which is seven miles in diameter.” 

“Our traveler on Mars thus continues to 
relate his observations : 

“There could also be distinguished in the fading 
light of sunset a third moon, or rather a brilliant 
star, smaller than either of the two satellites. She 
presented to the view no perceptibie disk, but her 
light was dazzling. She shone in the evening sky 
like Venus, the “shepherd’s star,” when, in her full- 
est splendor, she rules the languorous nights of 
spring and inspires their tender dreams. Already 
the most brilliant of the stars were shining in the 
heavens. Arcturus with his golden rays, Vega, 
pure and white, the Seven Stars, and many of the 
constellations of the zodiac were visible. The even- 
ing star, the new Hesperus, glittered in the constel- 
Taking into consideration my 
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position in the sky, with reference to the constellation 
and the lightness of my body, I was convinced after 
a moment’s reflection that I wason the planet Mars, 
and that this beautiful evening star was the earth. 

“«*T gazed long at the planet on which I was born, 
where so many varied emotions contend for the 
mastery during the changing events of life, and I 
thought, what a pity it was that none of all the mul- 
titudes of human beings with which that little globe 
swarmed should know in what regions they dwell. 
It is beautiful, this diminutive earth, reflecting the 
sun’s light, with its moon, still more diminutive, 
which seems like a point in space beside it. Borne 
into the invisible by the divine laws of attraction, 
an atom floating in the infinite harmony of the 
heavens, she has her place and floats on high in 
space like an angelic island. But her inhabitants 
are unaware of this fact. on ae 2 ee 

“«The first night on Mars passed swiftly as a 
dream, for when day dawned I found myself still in the 
aérial car, discoursing withfriends. What ascene did 
the rising sun disclose! Fruits, flowers, clouds of in- 
cense, fairy palaces rising in the midst of orange 
colored vegetation on islands, lakes like mirrors, and 
joyous ethereal beings, fluttering down on these en- 
chanting shores.’ 


“On awakening from this dream, the 
traveler tells us— 


“* All at once I found myself again alone in the 
woods on the side of the hill, at whose foot the 
Seine wound along. The sun had just set, and al- 
ready the planet Mars, at the time very brilliant, 
glittered in the sky. “Ah,” I cried, as a sudden rec- 
ollection flashed through my mind, “1 was there!” 
Moved by the same attraction the two neighboring 
planets look at each other across transparent 
space. May we not, in this celestial brotherhood, 
have a prefiguring of the eternal journey? The earth 
is no longer alone in the universe. The panoramas 
of the infinite begin to unfold themselves. Whether 
we dwell here or there, we are not the citizens of a 
country or of a world, but, in very truth, citizens of 
heaven.’ 

‘‘ Further on in the same book,” said the 
professor, as he turned over the pages, “a 
few facts with regard to Mars are stated in 
an interesting way, which make one feel that 
we are reading about a planet very closely 
resembling our own. An inhabitant of Mars 
is represented as telling our traveler that the 
days and nights there last twenty-four hours, 
thirty-nine minutes, and thirty-five seconds. 
He goes on to say: 

«“««As there are six hundred and sixty-eight of 
these days in the Martian year, we have more time 
than the people on earth for our labors, our re- 
searches, our studies, and our enjoyments. Our 
seasons, too, are almost twice as long as yours, but 
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are otherwise the same. The climates are not very 
different from those of the earth. A country of 
Mars situated on the borders of the equatorial sea 
differs less in climate from France than Lapland 
differs from India. An inhabitant of the earth 
would not find himself there very much a stranger. 
The greatest dissimilarity between the two worlds 
consists in the great superiority of our humanity to 
yours. This superiority is due chiefly to the progress 
made in astronomical ‘science, and to the general 
diffusion among the inhabitants of the planet of 
that science without a knowledge of which it is im- 
possible to think clearly or to form any just concep- 
tion of existence, of creation, or of destiny. We are 
as fortunate in the purity of our sky as we are in the 
acuteness of our senses.”’” 

“But I thought you told us just now that 
Mars was not inhabited?” here remarked 
Marion Cleveland. 

“You are quite right, Miss Cleveland,” 
replied the professor. ‘“I did say so, and 
many scientists agree with me in thinking so. 
But this is a point upon which we agree to 
differ, and Flammarion and others are in- 
clined to think it may be inhabited. This 
is his theory, but it has not been, and prob- 
ably never can be, substantiated.” 

“Then the idea of signaling Mars is use- 
less, if there are no inhabitants to see the 
signals,” said Miss Ferris, “and the idea 
that people on Mars are signaling to us is 
out of the question?” 

“‘ Most decidedly,”’ replied the professor ; 
“for supposing it even possible to signal 
Mars, and that there were inhabitants who 
would observe the signals, the distance be- 
tween Mars and our earth is so great that 
Professor Ball, astronomer royal for Ireland, 
tells us that a signal would have to be a flag 
as large as Ireland, and waving from a flag- 
staff five miles high, to attract even the 
smallest amount of attention on Mars. 

“ But to return to the theme, the Martian 
inhabitant continues: 

«««« There is much less water on the surface of Mars 
than on the earth, and the atmosphere is less cloudy. 
The inhabitants on Mars avail themselves 

of the spring inundations for the irrigation of vast 
fields. They have altered the course of rivers—en- 
larged their beds and banked in their waters, and 
have constructed on the continents networks of im- 
mense canals. These continents are not like those 
of the terrestrial globe, bristling with Alpine or Hima- 
layan heights, but are immense plains traversed on 
all sides by embanked streams, and by canals which 




















put all the seas into communication with each other. 
Formerly there was almost as much water, relative- 
ly to the size of the planet, on Mars as there is on 
the earth. Imperceptibly, however, for some ages 
past a part of the rains sunk into the deeper strata 
of the soil, and has not returned to the surface. It 
has become chemically combined with the rocks 
and cut off from the action of the atmosphere. For 
centuries, also, the rains, the snows, the winds, the 
frosts of winter, and the droughts of summer have 
been wearing away mountains and drying up rivers, 
carrying this débris to the bed of the seas, which 
they have been gradually filling up. There are no 
* longer either large or deep bodies of water on this 
planet, but only inland seas; and many straits, gulfs, 
and lakes like the British Channel, the Red Sea, 
the Adriatic, the Baltic, and the Caspian. 

««« The atmosphere on Mars being more rarified, 
the waters, which are shallow besides, evaporate 
more easily, and in condensing themselves anew in- 
stead of forming clouds they pass almost without 
change from the gaseous to the liquid state. We 
rarely have clouds or fogs. The study of astronomy 
is favored on our planet by the clearness of the sky. 
. +. The sun appears to us a little smaller than 
it does to the people on the earth, and we receive 
from it a slightly less degree of light and heat. . . . 
Scarcely any part of the planet but the polar regions 
(where you can see from earth the ice and snow 
melting in the spring) is uninhabited. The popula- 
tion of the temperate regions is very dense, but the 
equatorial regions are still more thickly populated, 
and especially on the seacoasts, notwithstanding the 
inundations, a great many cities are built almost on 
the water, suspended partly in the air above the 
reach of the inundations counted upon beforehand 
and prepared for.”’ 


‘*As Flammarion tells us, there are not 
any large or deep bodies of water on the 
planet Mars,” here remarked the professor, 
‘‘and another writer has stated the facts of 
the case as follows: 


“*The seas of Mars cover but one half of its sur- 
face. The water surface of our globe bears to that* 
of land the proportion of seventy-two to twenty- 
eight. In Mars, the two surfaces are equal. The 
conclusion seems to be that the older the planet the 
smaller the ocean. This seems startling at first, but 
is nevertheless true. Let us judge by our own earth. 
There is one change taking place on the earth, slowly 
but surely. It was shown long since by Sir Isaac 
Newton, and since confirmed by Saemann in Ger- 
many, Sterry Hunt in America, Frankland in Eng- 
land, and Meunier in France, that the seas and 
oceans of this earth must be all the time diminish- 
ing, though so slowly that in many generations no 
visible change of levelcan be perceived. It becomes 
more and more clear, as we study the earth’s history, 
that it must be measured not by thousands of years 
but at the very least by millions of years. Now, let 
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us imagine that the rate at which the waters in our 
seas and oceans is withdrawn into the interior of the 
earth is so slow that in a single year the sea level is 
reduced by an amount equal to. about the thickness 
of a sheet of note paper. Then in a hundred years 
the depth of the sea would be diminished only a 
single inch. At this rate, in about six million four 
hundred thousand years, the sea level would be re- 
duced a full mile, and in sixty millions of years 
every trace of water would have disappeared from 
the surface of the earth. In an old planet, then— 
that is, a planet which has passed from the life- 
bearing stage in which our earth now is—the water 
surface is much less than in the time of mid-life. 
We should recognize a planet in this its period of 
decrepitude by the smaller extent of its water sur- 
face, and by the shape of its smaller seas. Meunier 
has found that when the water is withdrawn into the 
earth the ocean assumes a peculiar shape. You see 
in Mars these long, narrow inlets characteristic of 
that period. Nine of the seas of Mars have the pe- 
culiar shape described by Stanislaus and Meunier, as 
“ bottle-necked.”’’’* 


“Do the planets pass through different 
periods of planet-life?’”’ asked Nellie Cam- 
eron—“ or, rather, has a planet different life- 
periods ?” 

“There are five periods assigned to a 
planet,” replied the professor, ‘“ the glowing, 
vaporous stage, as shown by the sun; the 
fiery stage, as shown by the planet Jupiter; 
the life-bearing stage, as presented by our 
planet earth; the period of planetary de- 
crepitude, represented by Mars; and the 
period of death, as shown by the moon. Says 
one writer : 


“*The glory of the sun and his fiery heat assure 
us, as with the clearest words, that he is in the in- 
fancy of his career as an orb in space. We knov 
him to be made of the same materials as the earth, 
and we know those materials to be in the vaporous 
condition which only intense heat will produce, and 
we see that the whole of the sun’s glowing mass is 
disturbed in such a way as to indicate that the greater 
part of that mass can be in no other than the vapor- 
ous state. Outside the sun we see the mighty 
flames which leap over his surface to a height of 
thirty, forty, fifty, sometimes even eighty or a hun- 
dred thousand miles, great masses of glowing gas 
shoot forth from his interior with velocities so great 
that compared with them all forms of motion with 
which we are acquainted seem absolutely at rest. 
Outside these again are the mystic streamers of the 
corona, extending to distances of two hundred to 
sometimes five hundred thousand, or even a million 
miles. All these features show that the sun is in 

* “ Mysteries of Time and Space,” p. 65, by R. A. Proctor.— 
M. P. ; 
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reality an orb in the first stage of world-life, the 
glowing, vaporous stage, when the whole frame of 
an orb is instinct with fiery heat and aglow with in- 
tense luster. The second period is clearly shown by 
the planet Jupiter, the real surface being hidden be- 
neath deep cloud-masses and subject to intense dis- 
turbances.’ * 

“Examined by a telescope, Jupiter shows 
all the signs of the most tremendous atmos- 
pheric disturbances. There are great bands 
of clouds all around him, which sometimes 
change so rapidly in shape as to show that 
great cloud-masses have been carried along 
with enormous rapidity by winds of hurricane 
force. It has been possible to determine 
the rate of these winds as certainly as one 
can tell the rate at which a terrestrial cloud 
is moving, by noting the rate of motion of 
its shadow. And these gradual motions of 
cloud-masses on Jupiter, when interpreted 
by what we know of the enormous size of 
Jupiter, have been found to indicate the 
existence of winds blowing at the rate of 
nearly two hundred miles per hour.” 

‘The windstorms on Jupiter, then, are 
greater than the storms on our earth?” 
‘“‘ Because Sir 


queried Marion Cleveland. 
John Herschel states that a windstorm blow- 
ing at the rate of ninety miles per hour is 
capable of overturning all but the most 
strongly built houses and of uprooting the 


stoutest forest trees. And every mile per 
hour added to the velocity of such a storm 
increases its destructive power in a marked 
degree.”’ 

“You are right, Miss Cleveland,” re- 
plied the professor, “the windstorms on Ju- 
piter are far greater than the storms on our 
earth. Imagine what would happen if a 
storm such as you described raged for a 
couple of months over the whole surface of 
the earth, especially if the velocity of the 
wind were twice as great as that of the 
most tremendous and destructive hurricanes 
known on our earth! No living creature 
known to us could survive such a storm, the 
strongest buildings men have erected would 
be destroyed by it in a few minutes, every 
region over which it raged would be deso- 
lated. Yet such storms are not infrequent 


* “ Mysteries of Time and Space,” p. 75, by R. A. Proctor.— 
M. P. 
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on Jupiter. Our terrestrial storms rage some- 
times for five or six days in succession, but 
this is very unusual. Ordinarily the fiercest 
storm blows itself out in less than three days. 
Now, Jovian hurricanes have been known to 
last for six or seven weeks. When this cir- 
cumstance is considered in connection with 
the rate at which these storms blow it is im- 
possible to resist the impression that Jupiter 
is little suited to be the abode of living 
creatures. Yet it is not wholly inconceiva- 
ble that creatures more strongly framed and 
capable of building more solid edifices might 
live comfortably enough even where such 
tornadoes occurred from time to time.” 

“‘What causes the hurricanes upon Ju- 
piter?’’ asked Caroline Sturgis. 

“They are caused by the intense heat 
which prevails upon the surface of the 
planet. To speak plainly, it would seem as 
though Jupiter were so tremendously hot 
that the waters on his surface continually 
throw up vast masses of water vapor, and 
when we remember the enormous quantity 
of water which must be present in his cloud- 
bands, it would seem almost certain that the 
whole of those waters which would other- 
wise form oceans on his surface are con- 
verted into steam, which in the upper parts 
of his atmosphere condenses into the form 
of visible water vapor, or cloud. If such is 
actually the condition of Jupiter, life can 
scarcely exist on his surface. A globe ac- 
tually hot enough to turn enormous masses 
of water into steam could only be inhabited 
by creatures incapable of being injured by 
fire, and it is difficult for us to imagine that 
‘there can be such creatures.” 

* How can astronomers tell that the sur- 
face of Jupiter is so hot?” asked Lydia 
Ferris. 

“That question is thus answered by Pro- 
fessor Proctor : 

“*From time to time, when the great white cloud- 
belt which surrounds the torrid regions on the planet 
has been dispersed, a strange fiery hue has been ob- 
served over this zone, which strongly suggests the 
idea of a glowing central globe. And when the 
light of Jupiter has been measured it has been found 
to exceed that which would be given by a globe of 
equal size simply reflecting the sun’s light. The 
conclusion therefore is, that the planet not only 
borrows light from the sun, but is likewise self-lumi- 
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‘nous. It would seem, then, that this noble planet, 
surpassing all the other planets together, as well in 
bulk as in mass, is not an inhabited world. But 
probably when its surface has cooled down until it 
has become solid, like the surface of our planet earth, 
it may then be better fitted as an abode for creat- 
ures specially adapted for life on this planet.’* 

“¢ Passing over the third or middle stage, in which 
we know our earth to be, we come to Mars, which 
illustrates the fourth stage or the stage of planetary 
decrepitude. Lastly, we turn to the moon, which 
has arrived at the period of death. This planet 
should be in the state which the earth will reach 
two hundred millions of years hence, if our assump- 
tions as to the duration of the various stages of the 
earth’s existence are correct.’ t 

“The moon has no atmosphere, and we 
know this because in observing the moon 
passing over a star we see the star flash out 
suddenly as it reappears. If there were an 
atmosphere around the moon, the star would 
be seen precisely as our sun when sinking 
at sunset. The fact that the moon has no 
atmosphere is also proved by the blackness 
of the shadows of the lunar mountains, and 
their sharp, rugged outlines, without any of 
the soft blending in tints which we find in 
mountain scenery on our earth. Here we 
have certainly reached the last stage of a 
world’s life, when every trace of water has 
disappeared from its surface.” 

“ But I thought there were seas and oceans 
on the moon,” said Nellie Cameron. “TI re- 
member reading about the Sea of Serenity, 
the Lake of Dreams, and the Ocean of 
Storms.” 

“You are right, in one way, Miss Cam- 
eron,” replied the professor. ‘Some places 
on the moon were named seas and bays and 
ocean, but it was under the mistaken im- 
pression that such seas actually existed upon 
its surface, while in reality we have every 
proof that there is not a drop of water upon 
the surface of the moon. Waterless and 
airless, the moon must be regarded as a 
dead planet. No clouds could form, no 
rains fall, no changes take place, such as we 
observe on our earth, owing to the action of 
winds and storms. The moon tells the 
same story as the giant planets Jupiter and 


* “The Expanse of Heaven,” pp. 75, 84, by R. A. Proctor. 
—HM. P. ; 

t ‘Mysteries of Time and Space,” p. 77, by R. A. Proctor. 
—M. P. 
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Saturn, as the planet earth, and as the 
miniature earth Mars. The moon, having 
passed through all the stages of a world’s 
history, has at last arrived at death. Thus 
we find in the solar system the five stages 
of a planet’s history—the first, or glowing, 
vaporous stage; the second, or fiery stage ; 
the stage of mid-life; old age; and finally 
death, when life can no longer exist on the 
planet’s dry, desolate, and dead surface. 
Says Flammarion : 

“«The time will come when our earth will pass 
through the periods of planetary decrepitude and 
death. It is no longer by years, or by centuries, 
that we must reckon, in order to describe the im- 
measurable time which nature has employed in the 
genesis of the world’s system. Millions added to 
millions scarcely mark the seconds of the eternal 
clock. But our mind, which embraces time as well 
as space, henceforth sees new worlds being created, 
it sees them at first shining with a feeble, nebulous 
gleam, afterward resplendent like the sun; cooling, 
covered with spots, then with a solid crust; subject 
to upheavals and tremendous disasters, caused by 
the slippings of the crust into the fiery furnace 
beneath, later on marked by numerous scars, slowly 
gaining strength in cooling, to receive henceforth 
light and heat externally from the sun, to be later 
on peopled with living beings, and after having 
served as the abode of superior life and thought, 
slowly to lose its fertility, imperceptibly wear away, 
like living beings themselves, arrive at old age, at 
planetary decrepitude, and at death—to float hence- 
forth like drifting tombs in the infinite ocean of 
boundless space. This is the perpetual evolution 
of worlds.’ * 

“In the star-depths we see millions of 
stars, glowing suns, probably surrounded by 
families of planets, passing through all the 
stages of planet-life. So that if the heavens 
present to us a scene of multiplied life, they 
also present a scene of multiplied death. 
There is nothing more certain than that 
life has a limited period, a beginning and 
an end, and if at this moment all these 
worlds were inhabited by living creatures, 
we must look back to a period when life 
began, and the period in the future when 
life shall cease to have a limit, not ina small 
section of creation, but throughout the whole 
universe. It may be that we have eternal 
life now in one family, now in another 
family of worlds; thus, one after the other, 
all the worlds in space may be inhabited, 


*“* Popular Astronomy,” by C. Flammarion.—J/Z. P. 
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and age after age they will live in glorious 
beauty, chanting the praises of the Almighty, 
the glorious epic of creation. If we knew 
the reality, instead of seeing a small part of 
the universe, we would find a meaning that 
would better agree with our ideas of an al- 
mighty power. It is not with less reverence, 
but with greater reverence for the universe, 
and for that power which works in and 
through the universe, that we must pursue 
our study of the heavens. Well may we ex- 
claim, with the great apostle of the gentiles: 
‘Oh! the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out.’ ” * 


CHAPTER XIII. 

At this moment, the classroom door 
opened and Miss Inart appeared, showing 
by her face that something unusual had oc- 
curred. 

“Young ladies,’’ she said, as she took her 
place beside the professor’s desk, “I regret 
to say that some one has disobeyed one of 
the strictest rules I have made with regard 
to the Grange. I have threatened to expel 
any one who attempted to visit the western 
wing of the Grange. My reason for making 
this rule was on account of the dilapidated 
condition of that part of the building, as it 
is positively dangerous for any one who is 
not acquainted with it to venture there. I 
wish to find out who has disobeyed me.” 

Marion Cleveland came forward and ac- 
knowledged frankly that she was the culprit. 

“Marion Cleveland!” exclaimed Miss 
Inart, with consternation. “I can scarcely 
believe this is true. Surely you are trying 
to shield some one else? It cannot be you.” 

** Miss Inart,”’ replied Marion, “I am in- 
deed sorry to acknowledge that I have dis- 
obeyed you. I went to the west wing yester- 
day evening, although I was well aware of 
the rule, and I did so of my own free will.” 

“May I ask why?” requested Miss Inart 
gently. She was very fond of Marion, and 
she felt grieved to the heart that the girl 
should have brought this disgrace upon her- 
self. 


* Richard A. Proctor, in his lecture, ““Other Suns than Ours.”’ 
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“‘T cannot tell you,”’ said Marion quietly. 
“Tt is a secret and I have promised never 
to tell.” 

Miss Inart looked surprised. What 
could she mean? She was about to ask for 
an explanation when Caroline Sturgis, after 
whispering a few words to her companions, 
approached Miss Inart and asked for per- 
mission to speak. 

**T shall be pieased to hear anything you 
may have to say in defense of Miss Cleve- 
land,” said Miss Inart kindly. “I am very 
fond of her, and I can see that her com- 
panions are also. I regret exceedingly if 
she is to blame in this instance.” 

‘Miss Inart, we have a great secret in 
the senior class, which only the seniors know, 
and it is about a legend concerning the 
Grange. When Marion became a senior we 
initiated her into the club and told her the 
legend, and this had something to do with 
her visit to the west wing yesterday evening.” 

“Will you kindly tell me the legend?” 
asked Miss Inart, who was somewhat curi- 
ous to know the motive which had prompted 
Marion to risk being expelled. 

After a little hesitation Caroline related 
the account of Pamela Wentworth, and 
while she was telling it, unaided by the 
mysterious rites which usually accompanied 
the telling, it seemed rather a foolish little 
romance. Caroline realized this long before 
she reached the climax of her story. She 
naturally felt somewhat embarrassed, and 
by the time she had finished her voice fal- 
tered, and she burst into téars. It was all 
their fault, she said, that Marion had dis- 
obeyed rules, and if she was expelled, they 
deserved to be expelled also. 

Miss Inart’s face was a study while the 
story was being told. It was quite a reve- 
lation to her, and at the description of the 
initiation ceremony she could scarcely re- 
press a smile of amusement. It was sucha 
schoolgirl romance, and she remembered 
the days of her own schoolgirl life when 
such legends would have strongly appealed 
to herimagination. Nevertheless, the legend 
did not exonerate Marion. Here was a mat- 
ter requiring thought and judgment. Marion 
had been a pupil at the Grange for nearly 




















three years, and during all that time she had 
never willfully disobeyed a rule. Yet rules 
were made to be kept, and Marion had un- 
doubtedly failed by disobeying one of them. 
Miss Inart was puzzled, and scarcely knew 
what decision to make in the case. 

“Young ladies,” she said, “I must have 
time to think over this matter. As Miss 
Sturgis remarked just now, all the members 
of the senior class are equally to blame. 
This is a matter that cannot be judged has- 
tily, and I intend to think it over for a day 
or so, and will let you know my decision. 
Miss Cleveland may take her place as usual 
with her companions. The class is now 
dismissed.” 

An unhappy looking group of girls filed 
out of the recitation room, and Caroline did 
her best to comfort Marion, who was crying 
as though her heart would break. 

“It isa shame,” said Caroline, “ if you 
are expelled, Marion. We will not allow it 
to happen. If you go, we shall go also. 
Do not cry like that, dearie, it is all our 
fault, and we cannot tell how sorry we are.” 

“What will mother say,” sobbed Marion, 
“the disgrace will make her so unhappy. 
Why was I so foolish! Caroline, do you 
really think Miss Inart will expel me?” 

“If she does, we shall all have to go,” 
said Caroline, ‘“‘ because it would not be fair 
to send only you away, when we are just as 
much to blame.” 

“It would have been worth while, per- 
haps, if you had seen the ghost of Pamela,” 
suggested Nellie Cameron, “but to go in 
search of the ghost and run the risk of be- 
ing expelled, and then not to see the ghost 
and be expelled is a little too much.” 

“But I do not see why we cannot think of 
some plan by which we may rescue the fair 
heroine from her tragic fate,” exclaimed Ly- 
dia Ferris, in melodramatic tones. ‘Can we 
not storm the citadel of Miss Inart’s study, 
present a petition to her, and beg for mercy 
for the brave young American girl, Marion 
Cleveland? Come, girls, put on your think- 
ing-caps, and think as hard as you can.” 

“Well said,” replied Nellie Cameron, 
‘and, as Shakespeare says, ‘ by my troth, we 
will rescue yonder fair maiden, or, if needs 
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be, die in the attempt.’ That is not exactly 
what he said, but it is an adaptation to fit the 
case.” 

‘What kind ofa petition shall we write ?” 
asked Caroline Sturgis, ‘“‘and what good will 
it do when it is written ?” 

‘‘ Girls,” interrupted Nellie excitedly, “I 
have an idea.” 

“Pardon me,” said Lydia mockingly, 
“did I hear aright?” 

“You did,” said Nellie laughing, “I ac- 
tually have an idea. To-morrow is Profes- 
sor Douglas’ birthday, and the custom usu- 
ally is to ask a favor on the birthday of any 
of the members of the faculty, and it is al- 
ways granted. Now I vote that we make 
out our petition, affix to it our names, ask 
Professor Douglas to sign his name, and 
present it to Miss Inart at recess to-morrow 
noon.” 

“¢A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew 
said Lydia excitedly. “And now for the 
petition. Caroline you would better write 
that, as you always are a genius where writ- 
ing is concerned.”’ 

“Thanks, awfully!” said Caroline, bow- 
ing profoundly, “ but in such a case, I shall 
need the combined assistance of talent from 
the other members of the Spirit Club. First 
of all, may we do this for you, Marion?” 

*‘T scarcely know whether Miss Inart will 
listen to you or not,” said Marion, “ but we 
can try at anyrate. It is very kind of you 
to care so much.” 

“Care somuch! Why, of course we care 
for you, you dearest and loveliest of girls !” 
said Caroline, kissing her rapturousiy. 
“Surely you do not think we would let Miss 
Inart expel you without making some effort 
to save you?” 

“* How would this do ?” said Lydia Ferris. 
“ Begin the petition with a quotation, such 
as: ‘ The quality of mercy is not strained.’” 

“That would not do at all,” said Nellie 
Cameron abruptly. ‘This is a serious mat- 
ter, girls, and this petition must be expressed 
in a dignified manner. Wedo not want any 
quotations and quixotic nonsense, but good 
plain common sense.”’ 

“Right again, O learned judge!’” said 
Lydia, “and now to work. Caroline will 
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write the petition, aided by our valuable ad- 
vice and criticism. Nellie can get Professor 
Douglas to sign it, and perhaps we may per- 
suade him to present it to Miss Inart.” 

“T would not mind doing anything for 
Marion’s sake,”’ said Nellie Cameron gently, 
“but I must confess I would not have the 
courage to approach Professor Douglas.” 

“Let us decide by votes,” suggested Ly- 
dia, ‘‘and may good fortune smile on the one 
who is selected.” 

“ Agreed,” said the girls in chorus. 

Slips of paper were prepared, and all were 
left blank but one, upon which was inscribed 
the one word, “ Victim.” The victim in this 
case happened to be Caroline Sturgis. 

“‘T do not mind,” said Caroline, “ because 
I am fond enough of Marion to make the 
venture for her sake, but I must confess I 
would not do it for my own. I think the pe- 
tition should be very simple and unpreten- 
tious, and as to-morrow is Professor Doug- 
las’ birthday, when we usually ask a favor, 
what do you say to this: 

“‘Miss Inart, we, the undersigned, ear- 
nestly entreat you to grant us a favor to-day, 
as it is the birthday of Professor Douglas, 
who is one of the members of the faculty. 
Will you in place of granting the usual re- 
quest, a half holiday, forgive Marion Cleve- 
land? We feelthat we are as much to blame 
as she is, and that if she is expelled we all 
deserve to be expelled.”’ 

“That is just right,” said Nellie, “and 
now, if only we can get Professor Douglas 
to sign his name to it we shall do our best to 
get Miss Inart to grant our request. When 
will you go to the professor, Caroline ?” 

“IT think I would better go now,” replied 
Caroline, ‘as he must be in the recitation 
room, preparing for his class in geology. I 
am a little afraid, but I shall make the ven- 
ture, for nothing venture, nothing have !” 

The petition was carefully written and the 
signatures of the girls added, and Caroline 
carried it to the recitation room. There 
she found Professor Douglas arranging his 
books, and she approached him timidly and 
asked him if he would be kind enough to 
sign a petition the senior girls had prepared 
for the pardon of Marion Cleveland. As she 
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said this, she handed him the paper, which 
he read through carefully. 

“I quite understand the spirit in which 
this has been written,” replied the professor 
kindly, “but I do not thinkit would be quite 
in keeping with my dignity, as a professor, to 
add my signature to it, nor do I think it will 
help Miss Cleveland in any way. Other. 
wise I would gladly grant your request.” 

“ Please do,” said Caroline coaxingly, and 
for the moment forgetting her timidity, “ we 
are all so fond of Marion, and we shall feel 
so unhappy if she is expelled. Do sign your 
name, and we shall be so grateful.” 

The professor was thoughtful for a few 
moments, but he could not see the advantage 
in signing the paper. Possibly if he had 
not cared for Marion he would have signed 
it readily, but, as it was, he dared not show 
her any partiality. Besides that, it was 
scarcely dignified for him todo so. Caroline 
noticed his hesitation, and misinterpreting 
it, begged him again to sign the paper, but 
his mind was now made up. It would bea 
great mistake for him to betray his feelings 
in any way, and he felt that it was better to 
err on the side of being indifferent, rather 
than interested in Marion’s fate. 

“Miss Sturgis,’ he remarked, kindly but 
firmly, “‘I appreciate the good will that has 
prompted you and your companions to make 
this petition in favor of Miss Cleveland, and 
I wish you all success in so far as Miss 
Cleveland is concerned. But it would be 
utterly useless to sign my name to the paper, 
for the very simple reason that it would not 
make the slightest particle of difference if I 
did. Besides,” he continued smilingly, as 
he hurriedly glanced over the petition again, 
“if you will reread this petition, you will 
realize that my signature would be decidedly 
out of place after the last sentence, ‘We 
feel that we are as much to blame as she is, 
and that if she is to be expelled we all de- 
serve to be expelled.’ ” 

“ You are right,”’ said Caroline laughing, 
“T had not noticed it before. I wish you 
would help us, in Marion’s behalf, however. 
We feel so sorry for her, because it was all 
our fault.” 

“T can understand how you would regret 











losing her,” said the professor, “but all I 
can do in this case is to tell Miss Inart to- 
morrow that it is my birthday, and to say 
that the young ladies have a request they 
would like to have granted, according to the 
usual custom. Then you can come forward 
with your petition.” 

“That is so kind of you!” said Caroline 
enthusiastically, “‘and I believe it is the 
best way after all. I hope you will forgive 
me for disturbing you, but it was the only 
time I could see you to-day.” 

“That is all right,” said the professor 
kindly, “and I wish you every success.”’ 

When Caroline returned to her com- 
panions and told them the result of her inter- 
view with the professor, they were some- 
what disappointed at his refusing to sign 
the petition; but when Caroline pointed out 
to them that the last sentence would not 
place him in a particularly flattering light, 
they were reconciled. After all, they con- 
cluded, it was very kind of him to interest 
himself at all. As for Marion, she was 
rather’ pleased than otherwise that he had 
not signed the petition. It would have made 
her decidedly unpopular in the school had 
he shown her any partiality, and she ad- 
mired him for his discretion. 

The girls impatiently awaited the next day, 
and Marion was naturally intensely excited. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the 
astronomy lesson seemed tedious both to the 
professor and his pupils, but, like all things 
in this world, it had to end some time, and 
when the hands of the clock pointed to the 
hour for dismissal the girls could scarcely 
repress their excitement any longer. Once 
or twice the professor glanced toward 
Marion, and when he saw the drawn, anxious 
look in her face, he experienced an over- 
‘whelming feeling of sympathy, but he was 
compelled toremain silent. It wasa trying 
moment for him when the time for dismissal 
came, and when Caroline requested him to 
allow her to go for Miss Inart. Suppos- 
ing the petition should not be granted, how 
he would miss Marion Cleveland from the 
class! However, it remained to be seen 
whether Miss Inart would temper “ justice 
with mercy,” and he awaited her arrival 
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almost as impatiently as the girls did, only 
he controlled his feelings more successfully. 

When Miss Inart was informed that Pro- 
fessor Douglas wished her to come to the 
recitation room, she was somewhat sur- 
prised, and she was still more so on her ar- 
rival there. 

“You sent for me, Professor Douglas,” 
she remarked, as she approached his desk, 
“‘T hope there has not been any trouble in 
the class? ”’ 

‘“‘ No, indeed, Miss Inart,” replied the pro- 
fessor, “* but to-day is my birthday, and it is 
customary on this day to ask a favor. The 
usual request is for a half holiday, but the 
young ladies have another petition to present 
to you. Miss Sturgis will tell you.” 

Caroline Sturgis gave the petition to Miss 
Inart, who read it through carefully, and 
then returning it to her with a smile said : 

“T am glad that you have relieved me 
from the responsibility of deciding in this 
case. Had I followed my own feelings, I 
would certainly have pardoned Marion Cleve- 
land, but at the risk of showing partiality. 
Then, again, I would be establishing a bad 
precedent, which would greatly interfere 
hereafter with the observance of the rules I 
have so strictly enforced. There are excep- 
tions, however, to every rule, and in this case 
I shall make an exception. You are right in 
considering that you are all as much to blame 
as Miss Cleveiand, and it would not be just 
to expel her and not to expel her accom- 
plices. Therefore, in pardoning her, I am 
pardoning the entire class, and I do so 
gladly.” 

Marion was so overcome at Miss Inart’s 
leniency in her case that she was half laugh- 
ing and half crying as she tried to thank 
her. Inthe excitement, the look of satis- 
faction that passed over the face of the pro- 
fessor was unnoticed, and the next moment 
he was congratulating her with the rest in his 
usual calm manner. She would have been 
greatly surprised had she known how deeply 
he had sympathized with her, but, as it was, 
she was quite unaware of the fact. 

“ And now, young ladies,” said Miss In- 
art, as the excitement gradually subsided, 
“T also have a secret to tell you concerning 
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the very terrace where, as you have in- 
formed me, Pamela met her sad fate. For 
some time it has been used as an observa- 
tory by Professor Douglas, and he has asked 
me to allow you to have the use of his tele- 
scope during one night in the week. This 
is to encourage you in your study of the 
heavens. I have had an outside passage 
made to the observatory, so that it will not 
be necessary for you to pass through the 
halls in the western wing. Everything is 
now in readiness, and we shall take our first 
ramble in starland next Friday evening. 
Let us hope that in this way the fanciful 
ideas you have entertained about ghosts and 
haunted terraces will be quickly dispelled, 
and let me assure you that although I have 
lived at the Grange for over fifteen years, 
not a sign have I ever seen of the ill-fated 
maiden, Pamela Wentworth. The legend 
may be partly true, for years ago the Grange 
was owned by the Wentworth family, but I 
fancy the legend has been added to and 
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improved upon in the course of time. But 
the hour is late, young ladies, and you are 
now dismissed.” 

“As for you, Marion,” she said, as she 
put her hand on her shoulder and looked 
kindly into her eyes, “I cannot tell you how 
pleased I was to have some excuse for par- 
doning you. I was very unhappy at the 
thought of having to expel you.” 

“You have been very kind to me,” said 
Marion gratefully, “and I can never forget 
what has happened to-day.” 

As the girls left the schoolroom, they 
gathered around Marion and congratulated 
her upon her fortunate escape, and when it 
was announced after recess that a half holi- 
day was to be granted to the entire school, 
in honor of Professor Douglas’ birthday, the 
girls were delighted. Marion was made the 
heroine of the day, and her happy laughter 
could be heard, mingling with the gay 
chatter of her companions, as though she 
had not a care in the world. 


( To be continued. ) 


CHILD-STUDY. 


BY M. V. 


O'SHEA. 


OF THE SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ITHIN the last decade there has 
crept into the common language 
of parents and teachers a wholly 

new word indicating a movement in our 
midst of great extent and importance. While 
children have doubtless always been more 
or less carefully observed and studied by 
those who have had the care of their up- 
bringing, yet it is not until very recently 
that we have seen or heard the term “ child- 
study.” The reason for this most probably 
is that hitherto childhood has not been re- 
garded as a suitable subject for systematic 
study, but dbservations have been made in- 
cidentally or even accidentally; while now 
there is an earnest effort to discover accord- 
ing to the methods of exact or inductive 
science the true nature of the child and the 
mode of his normal growth and develop- 


ment. 


Few ever thought a half century 
ago of making the growth of children a mat- 


ter for scientific observation in order to 
ascertain the laws according to which the 
powers of the body normally develop and 
the faculties of the mind unfold; but we are 
now in the midst of the greatest activity 
and enthusiasm in this work. 

Child-study, as it is coming to be under- 
stood, in the broadest sense means more, 
too, than the study of the average normal 
child to find out general principles of phys- 
ical and intellectual development; it indi- 
cates also a marked tendency, and a neces- 
sity on the part of teachers at least, always to 
consider and respect the individuality of 
each child under supervision. There has 
arisen of late a pronounced feeling that chil- 
dren cannot be classified very closely ac- 
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cording to age, and all the members of a 
class or group dealt with exactly in the same 
manner ; but rather every particular child is 
a personality unto himself and requires for 
his best training somewhat different treat- 
ment from all other personalities with whom 
he may be associated in the home or in the 
school. 

Those who can recall the teaching in the 
average school of a quarter century ago can 
well remember that instruction was shaped 
for the mass or the class and not for the in- 
dividual ; but child-study is impressing upon 
teachers, and parents as well, the fact that 
there ought not to be such a thing as a class 
which is not composed of separate entities, 
each possessing personal characteristics 
which must always be taken into account by 
the teacher if instruction is to accomplish its 
ends. In this way modern child-study aims 


not only to discover the general laws of the 
growth and development of childhood of all 
ages, but it endeavors further to find a suit- 
able method for scientifically analyzing the 
personality of individual children, so that 


each may be dealt with according to his 
special needs; and it is believed that in this 
way the parent and teacher may get into 
closest touch and sympathy with child-life 
in general, and especially with particular 
children’s lives as they may have occasion 
to deal with them in any way. 

The greatest enthusiasm is manifested 
everywhere in our own country now in the 
pursuit of these two objects of child-study. 
A National Association for Child-Study was 
formed at ,the International Congress of 
Education at Chicago in 1893, and since 
that time almost every state in the Union 
has organized separate associations, hav- 
ing the same general purposes as the national 
society. These associations comprise in 
their membership not only teachers but 
parents and others, and many local societies 
composed almost entirely of parents are be- 
ing formed in various cities and towns for 
the systematic study of childhood. There 
is hardly an educational publication that 
does not devote some portion of its space to 
this scientific work in child-study, and the 
popular newspapers and magazines seem 
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also to be giving the subject some attention. 

The present great interest in child-study 
seems to be one manifestation of the well- 
nigh universal scfentific attitude toward the 
investigation of all phases of life and nature. 
The Baconian departure of a few centuries 
ago has stirred modern civilization to its 
very center. Bacon’s inductive method for 
the study of natural phenomena has been 
gradually extended to the study of physical 
life by such men as Darwin, Spencer, Hux- 
ley, and others; and what may properly be 
called the biological method introduced by 
them has at last been applied to the investi- 
gation of mental phenomena. 

For a quarter century or more the world 
has been passing through a biological era; 
now it has entered a psychological period, 
and it is not alone in the study of children 
that this is manifesting itself, but we hear 
much in these days also of the psychological 
novel, of sociological psychology, and so on. 
We now have laboratories for the study of 
psychology as we have long had them for in- 
vestigation in biology; and while a great 
deal of modern child-study is being success- 
fully carried forward outside of special lab- 
oratories, still particular phases of the study 
of children require delicate apparatus and 
other facilities which may be found only in 
the laboratories. 

It is thoroughly believed by the majority 
of people to-day that there are universal 
laws of mind-growth and development which 
are as invariable and reliable as those gov- 
erning the physical world, and one impor- 
tant aim of child-study is to discover what 
these are, so that they may be duly observed 
in the training of children in the home and 
in the school. The importance of this work 
cannot be overestimated ; and while perhaps 
not much has yet been accomplished com- 
pared with what remains still to be done, 
yet beneficial results may already be seen in 
great improvement in the work of the 
schools and perhaps somewhat in the train- 
ing of the home. 

It is sometimes thought that child-study 
must be concerned wholly with very young 
children, such, for example, as Preyer and 
Perez were specially interested in and witb 
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whose books upon the subject doubtless 
every one is familiar. Both these investiga- 
tors observed and studied children during 
the period of infancy only—during the time 
of beginnings when the senses are awaken- 
ing, language is beginning to develop, and 
the child is coming to gain control over its 
body. But modern child-study extends its 
observations far beyond this initial period— 
through the years of childhood, adolescence, 
and of youth indeed ; and as careful and ex- 
tensive studies are now being made upon 
children passing through all these stages as 
were formerly made upon the period of in- 
- fancy alone. The physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional aspects of child- 
growth and development are all being care- 
fully investigated by many students, aided by 
teachers and parents, and we may mention 
here briefly some of the most important of 
these studies and the results already reached. 

In the first place, great attention has been 
given to the subject of physical growth and 
development, and many hundreds of thou- 
sands of children have been systematically 
weighed, measured, and tested in various 
ways and under manifold conditions by such 
men as Bowditch, Gilbert, Peckham, Boas, 
Krohn, and others in our own country; by 
Key of Sweden; Mosso of Italy; Biirger- 
stein of Germany; Warner of England, 
and others, to discover at what ages children 
grow most rapidly, during what periods there 
is marked retardation, and what influence 
rapid or retarded growth has upon the in- 
tellect and emotional activities. 

It is commonly thought that unless chil- 
dren meet with some accident they grow uni- 
formly from birth to maturity; but it has 
been shown that there is no such regularity, 
but rather there are interrupted periods when 
nature requires all the physical energies for 
inner changes instead of for continued 
growth. Every mother knows that the period 
of teething is accompanied not only by 
physical but mental disturbances; and the 
period of adolescence is specially marked by 
changes and disturbances in body and mind. 
There is quite common agreement between 
all authorities that there is comparatively 
little growth in a girl’s life between eleven 
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and thirteen and in a boy’s life between 
twelve and fourteen, while in the girl’s 
case the most rapid growth is between thir- 
teen and fifteen and in the boy’s between 
fourteen and sixteen. The ages differ 
slightly for children of different nationali- 
ties, those coming from different kinds of 
homes, and those living in different climates. 
Boys are taller and heavier than girls until 
the thirteenth or fourteenth year, after which 
the girls excel them for two or three years, 
when they are again behind and remain so. 
The children of American parents seem to 
have a better physical equipment than those 
of any foreign parentage. 

Dr. Warner concludes after the study of 
one hundred thousand London children that 
the average schoolgirl is a healthier creature 
and can endure the work of the schoolroom 
better than the average schoolboy, probably 
due to the greater patience with difficulties 
and less passionate explosiveness of the 
girl, His studies were made upon children 
before the age of puberty, however, and it is 
possible that different results would have 
been obtained had he secured statistics of 
all ages up to sixteen or seventeen ; for it is 
a well-recognized fact that many girls break 
down before the age of sixteen, doubtless 
because there is little allowance made either 
in the home or in the school for important 
physical changes taking place in the girl’s 
life after the age of eleven. A very distin- 
guished authority recently declared that boys, 
too, suffer greatly because parents and 
teachers fail to observe the necessary modi- 
fications of school work and home duties 
which the period of adolescence requires. 
Very interesting investigations have been 
made upon the intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional characteristics that make their 
appearance during adolescence, but these 
may be spoken of here only to say that 
they are very frequently misunderstood and 
dealt with unwisely in the home and in the 
school. 

Comparative studies are being made to 
determine how tall the average normal child 
should be at different ages, how much he 
should weigh, what should be the muscular 
development of all the prominent parts of 
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the body, how life under different conditions, 
as in the city, in the country, in the kinder- 
garten, in the ordinary schoolroom, in the 
homes of the rich and of the poor—how the 
child’s growth and development are affected 
by these varying conditions, and what in- 
fluence they have in forming the intellect 
and character. Enough data have not yet 
been gained from these to make many serv- 
iceable generalizations, but it is believed 
that much of value will be forthcoming in 
the future. 

One of the most important lines of inves- 
tigation has aimed to ascertain the special 
periods of development of the different parts 
and organs of the body. Ithas already been 
shown by modern psychology that all parts 
of the physical body are under the control 
and guidance of definite parts of the brain, 
commonly spoken of as brain centers; and 
it has further been amply proven that all these 
centers are not developed at birth but reach 
maturity in a certain natural order. Every 
mother has noticed that while at birth a child 
is possessed of certain movements which he 


can execute with great accuracy, still the 
greater portion of those which the adult is 


master of are impossible to the infant. For 
instance, while an infant can breathe, cry, 
sneeze, and move the body as a whole 
with great freedom, yet it cannot control 
the fingers or any part of the secondary or- 
gans or parts ofthe body. The reason for this 
has been shown to be that the brain centers 
controlling fundamental or large movements 
are very early developed, while those con- 
trolling the secondary or more delicate 
movements develop much later. 

The failure to recognize this fact has been 
the cause of much injurious treatment of 
young children in the home and in the school 
by requiring them very early to perform deli- 
cately coordinated movements, such as sew- 
ing, writing, sitting still for a long time, and 
so on, which they are not at all ready for. 
Difficulties of speech are often established 
in childhood by insisting upon too fine artic- 
ulations before the fundamental movements 
of breathing and vocalizing properly have 
become established. 

The natural order of development, to re- 
E-June. 
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peat, is from movements of wholes, as the 
entire body, the whole arm, and so on, to 
movements of parts, these parts being upon 
the periphery of the body, as the fingers and 
lips. If work requiring delicate codrdina- 
tion be insisted upon too soon, disease 
of the nervous system ensues, which is 
found very frequently in young children as 
choreic tendencies, an extreme form of 
which is known as St. Vitus’ dance. Na- 
ture has evidently designed that the child 
should at first have the greatest freedom to 
employ the body as a whole, and all of its 
parts as wholes ; and only after these have 
become thoroughly mastered should he be 
led gradually to exert great control in the 
performance of exact, difficult duties of any 
kind. 

Perhaps the most important results of 
these studies upon the physical character- 
istics and conditions of children have been 
secured in directing the attention of parents 
and teachers to the subject of fatigue in 
childhood, pointing out its causes in home 
and school, and suggesting remedies. Fa- 
tigue is generally thought to be simply a dis- 
agreeable physical condition resulting from 
overwork ; and most people understand very 
imperfectly the far more serious kind of fa- 
tigue in children which is produced by over- 
strain of the mind, or lack of proper nutrition 
of the nervous system. Itis a thoroughly es- 
tablished fact that all mental work requires 
the expenditure of nervous energy, and when 
too severe demands have been made upon 
the brain there is liable toresult a deficiency 
of nerve force revealed in various forms of 
nervous disturbances, the most common of 
which is disinclination or inability to do 
anything, called in children stupidity ; and in 
some people this fatigued condition shows 
itself in lack of perfect control either of 
body or mind, often named in children irri- 
tability, viciousness, or something similar. 

If one could subject a healthy brain in a 
state of rest to careful scrutiny he would’ 
probably behold an infinite number of small 
cells filled with a substance which, for want 
of a better term, we may call nervous energy ; 
then if he could continue his observations 
while this same brain was engaged in men- 
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tal effort of some kind or passing through a 
stage of emotional excitement he would no- 
tice that these cells gradually became shriv- 
eled up, and that as one result there was a 
worn-out product thrown into the blood, 
showing that mental activity actually wears 
away the material of the brain cells. Now 
when these cells become much depleted of 
their energy nature has doubtless intended 
that one should fall asleep, so as to afford 
opportunity for the nutritious elements in 
the blood to replace the expended capital ; 
but if, for any reason, as in being required 
to prepare a lesson for an approaching reci- 
tation, one cannot obtain the required relax- 
ation and rest, he will in all probability 
soon be in a state of fatigue. 

An adult may notice the symptoms and 
conditions of fatigue when he is overworked 
or overworried. He will likely observe that 
he has less steadiness of hand, speech, and 
body than usual; he is more irritable, more 
easily angered or excited; perhaps he has 
wakeful nights or troublous dreams, or he 
feels very strongly an indisposition or inca- 
It is 


pacity to exert either body or mind. 
well to remember here that no one has 


greater demands made upon the nervous 
system than a school child; and yet it is 
ofttimes thought that dullness in the school- 
room, or restlessness, or any similar condi- 
tion, is due to perversity of children’s wills 
rather than defective bodily conditions. Our 
modern child-study is calling attention to 
the great prevalence of fatigue particularly 
in the schoolroom but also to some extent 
in the home, and is impressing upon parents 
and teachers the necessity of taking heed of 
this in all their dealings with children. 

The most common sources of fatigue in 
the home and in the school have been shown 
to be insufficient or improper food, an un- 
wholesome atmosphere, imperfect seating, 
heating, and lighting of schoolrooms, the 
existence in individual children of acute or 
‘chronic diseases of any kind that make de- 
mands upon the physical energies, the marked 
disturbances caused in many children by 
teething, the unusual physical changes occur- 
ring during adolescence, and finally of course 
an excessive amount of work or worry, which 
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keeps young children under physical and 
mental restraint for long periods at a time, 
or induces in them a chronic state of fear. 
To give one example, many a child who 
is thought to be stupid may be found to be 
improperly nourished ; and while this will 
be especially true of children in poorer 
homes, it is ofttimes found also in the homes 
of the rich where children partake only of 
those kinds of food that appeal to the palate 
but are not adapted to supply the needs of 
a rapidly developing body and an extremely 
active mind. 

It is not infrequent further to find chil- 
dren who make little progress in their school 
work, or who give teachers and parents much 
trouble because of their restlessness and 
peevishness— it is not uncommon to find in 
such cases pathological conditions where the 
system does not assimilate those peculiar 
elements that are needed to keep the nervous 
system in a state of health. The thing of 
importance here for parents and teachers is 
that whenever these physical defects or de- 
ficiencies exist, from whatever cause, they 
will soon show themselves in some unde- 
sirable manifestation of intellect or disposi 
tion; and it follows that whenever mental 
perversities are met with we should make 
an earnest effort to discover the causes so 
as to eliminate them. 

Finally, much attention has been given of 
late to the study of defective senses, es- 
pecially sight and hearing; and the writer 
knows many children who have been reported 
stupid or perverse who have been rescued 
from an ignominious life by the discovery 
that they were partially blind or deaf and 
consequently were not able to appropriate 
as much from the world around them or 
from their instruction in the classroom as 
most of their fellows. Certain defects of 
vision entail great loss of nervous energy 
also, so that in such cases there is not only 
inability to respond to the same amount of 
stimuli from the external world as a person 
possessing normal sight, but there is more- 
over a chronic state of fatigue induced by 
the continual strain to overcome the defect. 

Studies made upon a large number of 
children in our own country and abroad 
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have shown a high per cent of defectives, 
both in sight and hearing ; and these inves- 
tigations have pointed out the necessity for 
a careful examination of the senses of every 
child after the age of four or five years. It 
is not enough that one ¢hinks he sees or 
hears perfectly, for he is no judge of any 
kind of vision or hearing except that which he 
possesses and which of course seems perfect 
to him. Defects in other sense organs also 
very frequently exist, but they are not so im- 
portant as in the two senses specially named, 
since these latter are called into play con- 
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tinuously in the classroom as well as in daily 
life. 

It is not the purpose here to intimate that 
the parent or teacher must supplant the 
physician; but at the same time it must be 
urged that any one who has to do with 
shaping the intellect and character of chil- 
dren should appreciate the very great influ- 
ence of physical defects and unhygienic con- 
ditions, and should know how to remedy 
these in their less serious and aggravated 
forms as they are revealed every day in the 
home and in the school. 


THE CINCINNATI. 


BY MARCUS BENJAMIN, PH. D. 


OWHERE in this country is there a 
spot more rich in historic interest 
than West Point. The beauty of 

its surroundings is famous, and especially 
attractive must they have seemed to the sol- 
diers and officers of the American Army in 
the springtime of 1783. The blue waters 
of the mighty Hudson flowed unrestrained 
to the ocean, happy in the joyousness of 
their freedom. ‘The trees had put on the 
full beauty of their new foliage to welcome 
the advent of peace, and the air was redolent 
with perfume from the blossoms of the fruit 
trees that promised a rich harvest in the 
coming autumn to the home-goers. 

The eight years of incessant struggle were 
at a close. Old comrades who had fought 
and bled side by side for the sacred cause 
of liberty during these long years were 
about to part. They had suffered hunger 
and poverty, and now, not knowing if they 
should ever meet again, were soon to bid 
each other farewell. It was under such 
conditions that the officers of the American 
Army, who were then considered to be “the 
most renowned band of men that walked on 
the face of the globe,” assembled in order 
to perpetuate these associations and to trans- 
mit them to coming generations. 

In the archives of the Society of the 
Cincinnati there is preserved a paper on 
which, in the well-known handwriting of 


General Knox, is the endorsement, “ Rough 
Draft of a Society to be formed by the 
American Officers and to be called ‘The 
Cincinnati.’” It is dated West Point, 
April 15, 1783. This fact together with the 
assertion, ‘“‘ He makes me author and grand 
master of the Cincinnati; this is whipping 
you over my shoulders,” written by Baron 
Steuben to Knox at a later date is taken das 
satisfactory evidence that the originator of 
the Cincinnati was Henry Knox of Massa- 
chusetts. 

It was on May 13, 1783, in the south 
room of the quaint old Verplanck House, 
near Fishkill on the Hudson, then the head- 
quarters of Baron Steuben, that the officers 
of the American Army adopted the follow- 
ing preamble: 

“To perpetuate, therefore, as well the remem- 
brance of this vast event as the mutual friendships 
which have been formed under the pressure of com- 
mon danger, and, in many instances, cemented by 
the blood of the parties, the officers of the American 
Army do hereby, in the most solemn manner, asso- 
ciate, constitute, and combine themselves into one 
Society of Friends to endure as long as they shail 
endure, or any of their oldest male posterity, and in 
failure thereof the collateral branches who may be 
judged worthy of becoming its supporters and 
members.” 

The next clause is equally pertinent and 
therefore must be quoted in its entirety: 


“ The officers of the American Army having gen- 
erally been taken from the citizens of America, 
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possess high veneration for the character of that 
Ulustrious Roman, Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus; 
and being resolved to follow his example by return- 
ing to their citizenship, they think that they may 
with propriety denominate themselves ‘ The Society 
of the Cincinnati.’ ” 

The principles that were given as the basis 
of the society are well worthy the considera- 
tion of every patriotic American. They do 
honor to our illustrious ancestors. They 
are : 

“An incessant attention to preserve inviolate 
those exalted rights and liberties of human nature 
for which they have fought and bled, and without 
which the high rank of a rational being is a curse 
instead of a blessing. 

“An unalterable determination to promote and 
cherish between the respective states that union and 
national honor so essentially necessary to their hap- 
piness and the future dignity of the American em- 
pire. 

“To render permanent the cordial affection sub- 
sisting among the officers. This spirit will dictate 
brotherly kindness in all things and particularly ex- 
tend to the most substantial acts of beneficence, ac- 
cording to the ability of the society towards those 
officers and their families who unfortunately may be 
under the necessity of receiving it.” 

Well may this country be proud of the 
memory of the: officers of the American 
‘Army who subscribed to this document. 

At this meeting it was provided for the 
sake of frequent communications that the 
general society be divided into state soci- 
eties, each of which should meet annually 
on July 4, and that the general society should 
hold a meeting on the first Monday in May, 
“at least once in every three years.” 

It was further decided that “in order to 
form funds which may be respectable, and 
assist the unfortunate, each officer shall 
deliver to the treasurer of the state society 
one month’s pay, which shall remain forever 
to the use of the state society, the interest 
only of which, if necessary, to be appointed 
to the relief of the unfortunate.” In com- 
pliance with this rule those officers who held 
the rank of lieutenant paid into the treasury 
the sum of $26.60, and those of higher 
grades greater amounts, until those who had 
attained the standing of major-general were 
reached; these contributed $166 to the 
fund. By judicious investment these con- 
tributions have grown to handsome amounts 
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in many of the state societies. Thus at the 
last triennial meeting (held in 1893) the 
Massachusetts state society reported $57,- 
000; Pennsylvania, $41,850; New York, 
$27,700; New Jersey, $24,181; Maryland, 
$7,000; South Carolina, $5,500; and Rhode 
Island, $5,377. 

The original] eligibility clause was as fol- 
lows : 


“ All the officers of the American Army, as well 
as those who have resigned with honor after three 
years’ service in the capacity of officers or who have 
been deranged by the resolutions of Congress upon 
the several reforms of the army as those who shall 
have continued to the end of the war, have the right 
to become parties to this institution. And 
as a testimony of affection to the memory and the 
offspring of such officers as have died in the service, 
their eldest male branches shall have the same right 
of becoming members as the children of the actual 
members of the society. Those officers 
who are foreigners, not resident in any of the states, 
will have their names enrolled by the secretary- 
general and are to be considered as members in the 
societies of any of the states in which they may hap- 
pen to be.” 


Finally, at this same meeting the society 
decided upon an order “which,” as the 
records say, “shall be a medal of gold sus- 
pended by a deep blue riband edged with 
white, descriptive of the union of France and 
America.” In recent years the deep blue 
of the “riband” has become a light blue, 
but apparently without any official authoriza- 
tion. The description of the medal is quite 
elaborate. On the obverse are three sena- 
tors presenting Cincinnatus with a sword 
and other military ensigns, while on a field 
in the background is his wife standing at 
the door of their cottage, near which are a 
plow and instruments of husbandry. Sur- 
rounding these figures is the legend, 
“ Omnia reliquit servare rempublicam.” On 
the reverse is the sun rising over a city with 
open gates and vessels entering the port 
while Fame crowns Cincinnatus with a 
wreath inscribed, “ Virtutis Premium.” Be- 
low are joined hands with the motto “ Zsto 
perpetua,” and around the whole, ‘“ Soctetas 
Cincinnatorum Institua A. D. 1783.” 

Soon after, Major Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant, of the Engineers Corps, to whom also 
credit is due for the plan of the city of 
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Washington, pointed out in a letter ad- 
dressed to “ My general” certain objections 
to a medal as the emblem of a military so- 
ciety and suggested instead “the bald 
eagle,” a bird “which is peculiar to this 
continent and distinguished from that of 
other climates by its white head and tail.” 
The wisdom of this suggestion was apparent 
and at a meeting held on June 19, 1783, 
the eagle with the figure of the medal as 
previously described displayed on its breast 
became the emblem of the society. 

Meanwhile Major-General Heath was in- 
structed to transmit copies of the institution 
to the commanding officer of the Southern 
Army, the senior officers in each state from 
Pennsylvania to Georgia inclusive, and the 
commanding officers of the Rhode Island line, 
requesting them to communicate the same 
to the officers under their several commands 
and to take such measures as might appear 
to them necessary for expediting the estab- 
lishment of their state societies. 

At the meeting held on June 19, a resolu- 
tion was passed requesting his “ excellency, 
the commander-in-chief, to officiate as presi- 
dent-general until the first general meeting.” 
At the same time Major-General McDougall 
was elected as treasurer-general and Major- 
General Knox as secretary-general. 

During the year all of the thirteen state 
societies came into formal existence, begin- 
ning with Massachusetts and New York on 
June 9, 1783. Almost immediately the Cin- 
cinnati met with a bitter storm of opposi- 
tion. Mr. Edward Graham Daves writes of 
this outburst as follows: 

“Writers and orators proclaimed that a body ex- 
isting by hereditary right would become a privileged 
aristocratic class, antagonistic to the spirit of our 


institutions and a dangerous element in a republican 
commonwealth.” 


Judge Burke, of South Carolina, attacked 
it in a virulent pamphlet ; Mirabeau echoed 
his words from across the water; Jefferson 
demanded that the order be annihilated; 
John Adams wrote from Paris that “the 
formation of the society was the first step 
taken to deface the beauty of our temple of 
liberty”; and even the wise and conserva- 
tive Franklin was opposed to it. State after 
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state declared through legislative commit- 
tees that the members of the Cincinnati 
were unworthy of American citizenship and 
the congress in Annapolis threatened to 

disfranchise them unless they abolished the 

hereditary feature of membership. 

In New York the opposition manifested 
itself conspicuously by the formation of a 
society called the Columbian Order, which 
had for its chief purpose the antagonizing of 
the so-called “aristocratic Society of the 
Cincinnati.” Later, when it came into 
formal existence, it chose the name of 
“Tammany ” from that of an Indian sachem 
who once lived within the boundaries of the 
present state of Delaware. Like the Cin- 
cinnati, Tammany is ostensibly a charitable 
organization but membership in it is not 
hereditary and in that respect it is unlike 
the Cincinnati. Of the badges of the two, 
somehow, methinks, there are still many who 
would consider the eagle more honorable a 
decoration than the tiger’s head. 

In December, 1783, Major L’Enfant 
wrote to Washington from Paris: 

“Here they are more ambitious to obtain the 
Order of the Cincinnati than to be decorated with 
the Cross of St. Louis. . + This institution 
they consider as a monument erected to republican 
virtues, as the fundamental basis of a cordial union 
between the different states, and as a new tie which 
assures the duration of that reciprocal friendship 
which France has devoted to America.” 

The first general meeting of the society 
convened in the State House in Philadelphia, 
in May, 1784. General Washington pre- 
sided, and of the original thirteen state so- 
cieties Rhode Island alone was unrepre- 
sented. 

It was at this meeting in deference to 
public sentiment that the original institution 
was substituted by one in which the hered- 
itary clause was eliminated. The revised 
articles were submitted to the state societies 
in a circular dated Philadelphia, May 1s, 

1784, and signed by George Washington. 

Meetings were held in Philadelphia in 
1787, 1788, 1790, 1793, and 1796. At the 
latter there was no quorum and a circular 
prepared by those present was issued. In it 
attention is directed to the fact that 

“The objects of the triennial meetings of 1790 
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and 1793 and of the extra meetings of 1788 and 
1791 have all failed from this unaccountable apathy 
[z. e., failure to send delegates] on the part of some 
of the state societies; and even the proposed altera- 
tion of the constitution which was deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to have claimed the immediate and 
animated attention of every state society, has 
shared the fate of other propositions and remains 
yet undecided.” 


This circular, although couched “in the 
language of complaint and remonstrance,” 
failed to accomplish the desired result.. An 
unimportant meeting was held in 1799, and 
in 1800 the society met to adopt a “ testi- 


monial of respect to the memory of General. 


Washington.” Also a committee appointed 
to consider the status of the society reported 
to the following effect: 

“ From the silence which the state societies have 
observed, after the pressing circular letters of the 
general meeting, your committee are led to conclude 
that they do not accede to the proposed reform; and 
your committee conclude therefore that they are au- 
thorized to report 

“‘That the institution of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati remain as it was originally proposed and 
adopted by the officers of the American Army at 
their cantonments on the banks of the Hudson 
River in 1783.’” 

Thus the amendment abolishing the hered- 
itary feature of the society failed, and the 
Cincinnati has always existed as originally 
organized. 

At this meeting Major-General Alexander 
Hamilton, of New York, was chosen presi- 
dent-general, and Major-General Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
was chosen vice-president-general in the 
place made vacant by the elevation of Gen- 
eral Hamilton. Meetings were held in 1802 
in Washington, and in 1805, in 1811, and 
1812 in Philadelphia. General Pinckney 
was chosen to fill the chair of the president- 
general at the meeting in 1805, but this 
time no business of special importance was 
transacted. 

It is said that “the early meetings of the 
Cincinnati were conducted with much dig- 
nity and cerémony, the members assembling 
in full uniform or in court dress and after the 
transaction of business marching in stately 
procession to some church or public hall 
to listen to an elaborate address.” 

A Society of the Cincinnati was organized 
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in France some time between the meeting 
held in 1783 on the banks of the Hudson 
and the meeting held in Philadelphia in 
1784, presumably during the winter of 
1783-4 at the time of the visit of Major 
L’Enfant to France, for its existence is 
recognized by the amended institution of 
May, 1784. This fact deserves special 
mention because foreign officers according 
to the original institution were ‘to be con- 
sidered as members in the societies of any 
of the states in which they might happen to 
be.” 

The Cincinnati was held in high honor in 
France and membership was eagerly sought 
by officers who had served in America, as is 
shown by the mention of those who sought 
to have their names enrolled by the secre- 
tary-general at the early meetings of the 
general society. Among these were many 
who had served in the French Navy and 
they testified to their appreciation of the so- 
ciety by the presentation of a diamond 
badge to General Washington, which has 
since been retained by each president suc- 
cessively during his lifetime. Louis XVI. 
permitted his officers to wear this new deco- 
ration at court, a favor hitherto extended 
only to the possessors of the Golden Fleece. 
Unfortunately this custom was short-lived, 
being broken up by the French Revolution 
in 1793. 

Soon interest in the Cincinnati began to 
wane in our own country. In July, 1802, 
the Delaware state society was dissolved by 
a formal vote and the funds returned in due 
proportions to those who had furnished 
them. On December 13, 1803, the Vir- 
ginia society voted to dissolve, and finally, 
on October 13, 1824, the permanent fund of 
that society was deeded to Washington Col- 
lege, now Washington and Lee University. 
The amount now in possession of that in- 
stitution coming from this source is said to 
be $25,000, and its interest is applied to the 
support of the Cincinnati professorship of 
mathematics. At commencement that stu- 
dent who has attained the highest general 
scholarship delivers a so-called ‘* Cincinnati 
Oration.” 

The Connecticut society dissolved in 
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Hartford on July 4, 1804, and distributed tering, or abrogating “the limitation with 
its funds. In Georgia, North Carolina, regard to the admission of members.” At 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire the the meeting held in New York in 1851 this 
state societies relapsed into a dormant con- committee declared “their entire unwilling- 
dition but apparently did not go out of ex- ness to extend the right of membership in 
istence. Massachusetts, New York, New any succession whether lineal or collateral 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South beyond the descendants or other representa- 
Carolina are the only states in which socie- tives of the officers of the American Army 
ties have maintained a continuous existence. during the War of the Revolution.” 

From 1812 to 1825 no meetings of the In 1854 the Cincinnati met in Baltimore, 
general society were held. The original and at that convention Hamilton Fish, of 
members were advancing in years and in New York, was made president-general. He 
those days the difficulty of traveling was continued as such until his death in 1893, 
much greater than at present ; moreover, no since when the office has remained vacant. It 
subject of paramount importance presented was also in 1854 that the last surviving 
itself for their consideration. With the ar- original member of the society—Major 
rival of Lafayette in New York City in Robert Burnett—passed away. There are 
August, 1824, an interest in matters per- still a very few (four in 1894, one of whom 
taining to the War of the Revolution was has since died) surviving own sons of the 
revived. Throughout his tour of the states original members. The resolution solicit- 
his old comrades in arms turned out to wel- ing permission to resuscitate the societies of 
come him. In Boston the members of the the Cincinnati in Rhode Island and Con- 
Massachusetts society were constant intheir necticut was presented to the general so- 
attendance on him and it was made the oc- ciety at its meeting held in 1872. Certain 
casion for Dr. William Eustis and Lieutenant- financial qualifications were demanded, and 
Colonel John Brooks to bury an old ani- these being complied with, the revived state 
mosity. Later the New York state society society in Rhode Island was admitted to the 
celebrated his birthday by a dinner to which general society in 1881, and Connecticut in 
he was invited, and in other statesthe mem- 1893. 
bers gathered to do him honor. Since 1887 the revival of the society in 

These various gatherings imparted new France has been seriously considered. Al- 
life to the Cincinnati, and a meeting was ready a number of persons have qualified for 
called for November 1, 1835, to take action membership and under the acting presi- 
on the vacancies caused by the death of the dency of M. le Marquis de Rochambeau an 
president-general, the vice-president-general, organization has been effected. It hasbeen 
and the treasurer-general. As usual, the so- contended, especially by General John 
ciety met in Philadelphia, and besides elect- Cochrane, the venerable president of the 
ing Major-General Thomas Pinckney, of New York state society, that the original 
South Carolina, to the office of president- failed in every sense to extend the feature of 
general they drew up a memorial to Con- heredity to the French officers living abroad. 
gress, calling the attention of that body to Their status was simply that of honorary 
the fact “that up to the present time the membership and therefore a French society 
promised reward has not been realized by cannot be revived. But beyond doubt its 
the surviving officers of the Revolutionary claim for recognition will be presented at the 
Army” and urging “a prompt decision” in forthcoming meeting of the general society. 
order “to smooth the passage to the grave Agitation toward the revival of the state 
of the remaining few.” societies in New Hampshire, Delaware, 

The matter of succession became one of Virginia, and Georgia is being created. 
importance to the society and at the meeting Definite organizations have been formed in 
held in 1848 a committee was appointed to the first three states mentioned and delegates 
consider the expediency of suspending, al- from certain of these will surely seek entrance 
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to the general society at the meeting which 
will be held in Philadelphia in May, 1896. 

At no time in the history of the Cincin- 
nati has it been forgotten that a fund was 
established by the original members, the 
interest of which “is to be applied to the re- 
lief of the indigent widows and orphans of 
deceased members.” Itscharities have not 
been ostentatious, but they have been none 
the less effective. A glance at the reports 
of the state societies shows the number of 
beneficiaries provided for in each state. 

To the present renaissance of American 
patriotism the Cincinnati has contributed its 
fair proportion. Inthe many centennial cele- 
brations that have occurred in recent years 
the seat of honor has been accorded to the 
representatives of this most worthy and hon- 
orable organization. In its own way, too, 
the society has not been idle. The selec- 
tion of the names of the French officers for 
the subsidiary statues which adorn the beau- 
tiful monument erected in the city of Wash- 
ington was referred to a commission of the 


Cincinnati. They presented the names of 


D'Estaing, De Rochambeau, De Grasse, and 
Du Portail as the most worthy of the col- 


leagues of the illustrious Lafayette. To 
their interest is also due the credit for the 
eagles of the Cincinnati that are borne upon 
the breasts of the five distinguished French- 
men. 

Near the spot where the society came into 
existence is a stone pyramid, on which the 
New York society has placed an appropriate 
tablet telling the facts of itsinception. Dur- 
ing 1895 the New Jersey society began its 
labor of marking all the historical points in 
their state that were rendered memorable 
during the War of the Revolution. On July 
3 the society inaugurated this most valu- 
able work by the placing of a bronze tablet 
“to commemorate the massacre of a portion 
of the legion commanded by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Casimir Pulaski of the Continental Army 
in the affair at Egg Harbor, New Jersey, 
October 15, 1778, inthe Revolutionary War.” 
A bronze tablet was placed on a gray granite 
boulder, near Trenton, on October 15. The 
inscription tells the story : 
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“This tablet is erected by the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati in the state of New Jersey, to commemorate 
the crossing of the Delaware River by General 
Washington and the Continental Army on Christmas 
night of seventeen hundred and seventy-six.” 


Of the equestrian statue of its first president- 
general—George Washington—which is to 
be unveiled in Philadelphia, it is as yet too 
early to say anything. 

The prediction made some years ago by 
Hamilton Fish that the society would soon 
become extinct seemed at this time likely to 
prove true. More than 1,500 names were 
on the original rolls of the combined state 
societies. In 1883, when the Cincinnati 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of its 
existence, only 315 hereditary members were 
known. More recently, largely owing to 
the interest manifested in our American pa- 
triotic societies, membership has increased, 
and at the triennial meeting held in Boston 
in 1893 the total number of members was 
given as 450, exclusive of honorary mem- 
bers. 

The last named are entitled to a word of 
recognition. Early inits history the Cincin- 
nati established a rule permitting the state 
societies to admit a number of honorary 
members, not to exceed the proportion of 
one to four “of the officers and their de- 
scendants.” It is usual, therefore, to find the 
names of the presidents of the United States, 
the presidents of the French Republic, and 
high officers in the army and navy scattered 
among the lists of honorary members of the 
different state societies. Harrison has been 
so recognized in Pennsylvania, Cleveland in 
New York, Casimir-Périer in Rhode Island, 
and Schofield in New Jersey. 

With the probable revival of the dormant 
state societies and the establishment of a 
society in France, there is good reason to 
hope that before the close of the century the 
Cincinnati may again have its full comple- 
ment of state societies. Surely at no time 
in its long and honorable history has the 
future of the Society of the Cincinnati—the 
first hereditary patriotic society in the United 
States—seemed so rich in promises of con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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found and 


was en- 


NLIKE many countries of civiliza- 
tion, England has no code of laws, 
nor would such a codification be an 

easy task, seeing that the British jurispru- 
dence is governed by unwritten precedents 
as much as by written documents. Speak- 
ing broadly, the laws administered: by the 
legal luminaries of Her Majesty’s empire 
may be divided into two classes. First come 
those springing 
from time imme- 
morial, and sanc- 
by innu- 
merable judicial 
decisions, and sec- 
ondly, those di- 
rectly enacted by 
parliamentary leg- 
The for- 
are more 
deeply rooted in 
English life and 
reverence than 
the latter. 
They presuppose 
upon the part of 
judiciary a 
wide and intimate 
knowledge of the 
development of 


tioned 


islation. 


mer 


are 





the 


law from its sim- 
ple and crude 
onward to 
its modern com- 
plex and many- 
sided character. 

This presuppo- 
sition has partly caused the formation in 
England of what may not improperly be 
called a great school of historical jurists. 
\nd by far the most considerable indi- 
vidual contribution to literature made by 
iny member of this school has come 
from the pen of Sir Henry Maine. The 
first of a series of writings from this pro- 
F-June, 


stage 
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scholarly authority 


titled “ Ancient Law,” published in 1861, 
and it probably had a wider influence on 
contemporary thought than any other book 


of the generation. 

The proposal of Sir Henry’s significant 
volume is to trace the connection of law 
with the early: history of society and after- 
ward its relations to modern ideas. The 
book did this, and 
it did more; it 
undermined what 
had been ac- 
cepted as first 
principles by 
showing the his- 
tory behind them 
and of which they 
were sequences ; 
it gratified the in- 
tellectual sense 
by its discovery 
of identical legal 
ideas, however 
much these had 
been obscured by 
differences of 
time, place, and 
circumstance; and 
it set the attitude 
of the best legal 
minds, which re- 
gard a law, not as 
an isolated fact, 
but as the last 
link in an _histor- 
ical series. 

Sir Henry Maine’s books were to his- 
torical law what Captain Mahan’s have 
proved themselves to be in the record of 
naval struggles, successes, and supremacy. 
Both alike infused into their subject a cor- 
recter philosophy, based upon a more able, 
just, and scientific interpretation of princi- 
ples, facts, and events. 
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It would not be too much to say that 
Roman law and the English law of indige- 
nous growth between them govern the legal 
relations of nearly the whole of the civilized 
world. Jeremy Bentham, the greatest of 
law reformers, the severest of practical crit- 
ics, contends that all the law libraries of 
political states in Europe do not comprise a 
collection of cases equal in variety, in am- 
plitude, in clearness of statement—in a 
word, in constructiveness—to that made by 
English reports of adjudged cases. 

When the reader enters the magnificent 
law courts situated in the Strand, London, 
he may remember that they represent an 


—— 


Vaal gaa. 
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The other venerable court, the Court of 
Chancery, is almost as old as the King’s 
Bench. One thousand years after Alfred’s 
accession the Judicature Act of 1871 de- 
stroyed the independence of these two 
courts and made them a part of five depart- 
ments, the remaining three being the Com- 
mon Pleas, the Exchequer, and the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Divisions. 

At the head of these departments is the 
supreme legal official of the law of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the lord high chancel- 
lor. He is appointed by the crown, upon 
the motion of the premier of the realm, and 
changes office with his political party. He 
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older national institution than even the pal- 
ace of St. Stephen, the Chambers of Par- 
liament. For there were judges and expo- 
nents of law who siowly broadened down 
from precedent to precedent, long before 
parliaments met or written statutes were 
enacted. 

The most ancient court in England is that 
of the King’s Bench. The great Alfred sat 
"pon its seat of justice, and following mon- 
archs copied his example until the busy 
functions of royalty usurped the judicial 
duty of the reigning sovereign and his office 
was delegated to his representatives, the 
judges. 


sits upon the woolsack, the presiding officer’s 
chair in the House of Lords, and is also a 
member of the Privy Council and the chief 
judge of the appellate tribunals. 

Next in rank is the lord chief justice of 
England, who rules in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, and after him comes the master of 
the rolls, who presides over the Court of 
Appeals. Lord Halsbury is the lord chan- 
cellor, Lord Russell, of Killowen, is the 
chief justice, and Lord Esher is the master 
of the rolls, and he will be the last judge to 
hold that time-honored title: it dies with 
him. The president of the Probate, Di- 
vorce, and Admiralty Division is Sir Francis 
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Henry Jeune, who suc- 
ceeded in that office 
one of the best and 
worthiest of English 
legalists, the late Sir 
James Hannen. 

Any review of the 
personnel of these Brit- 
ish jurists points to 
their great dignity, 
rank, wealth, and fame. 
withheld 
which can enhance 
their prestige. No 
popular clamor, nor 
even its voice of reason, 
make or unmake 
them. They hold office 
for life, and their public entries into assize 
towns are almost royal in the respect shown 
by high and low alike to the representatives 
of the queen and the kingdom.. The Eng- 
lish judges owe nothing to any man in the 
exercise of their duties: they are the sworn 
liegemen of justice and law. The salaries 
paid to them are liberal; and titles are given 
in every case when an advocate obtains a 
judgeship. The lord chancellor is at the 
head of England’s peerage, after the princes 
of the blood and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; his salary is $50,000 a year. The 
lords of appeal receive $30,000 a year each ; 
so does the master of the rolls. The chief 
justice has $40,000 annually, the judges 
generally $25,000 a year. 

Strange though it may seem, many of 
these gentlemen are of a great age. They 
have no limit as to retirement and appar- 
ently desire none. Lord Esher, the master 
of the rolls, is eighty, and delivers marvel- 
ous charges at an age when most mortals 

ig superfluous on the stage. Justice Kay 
5 seventy-three and Justice Lindley, sixty- 
Justice Hawkins is seventy-eight. 
Baron Pollock is seventy-two, and Sir Rich- 
ird Couch and Lord Hobhouse are seventy- 
eight and seventy-six respectively. Dr. 
Buckley recently quoted these facts in his 
paper, Zhe Christian Advocate, and with 
his usual accuracy and genius for results, he 
watched how their statement affected the 


Nothing is 


can 


seven. 
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members of the Eng- 
lish bar. The latter 
had no sympathy with 
the urgent plea for 
removal, and it was 


shown that the advan- 
tages connected with 
the retention of these 
Nestors of judgment 


far outweighed any per- 
ceivable disadvantages. 

Lord Halsbury is 
an old and familiar 
friend of the Marquis 
of Salisbury and he 
was not forgotten 
when Lord Herschell, 
the Jewish chancellor 
of the late Liberal government, vacated the 
woolsack. For the second time Lord Hals- 
bury took the highest honors of the Eng- 
lish bar. He is by no means a great chan- 
cellor, such as were Lords Eldon and 
Brougham, but he is a safe presiding offi- 
cer and a man of judicial temperament 
and great dignity. 

Sir Henry James, like the chancellor, 
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never achieved first rank. His career has 
been one marked by considerable ability, 
and before his elevation to the peerage, 
which took place beneath the present ad- 
ministration, rumor had it that he would ob- 
tain the chancellorship. In 1885, the year 
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of the disruption of the Liberal party, he 
wrenched himself away from his Gladston- 
ian colleagues and thus lost the same high 
position. The fates seem to have decided 
against his having it now, for his health has 
failed, and as a 

law lord he dis- 
charges the not 
onerous duties of 
an adviser of the 
government 
the House of 
Lords. Sir Hen- 
ry’s or rather 


in 


Lord James’ sin- 
gularly pure and 
lofty character is 
a subject of gen- 
eral acknowledg- 

When 
Chief Jus- 


ment. 
Lord 
tice Coleridge 
died, in the early 
days of 1894, he 
made the middle 
figure of three 
surpassingly 
strong incum- 
bents of that of- 
fice. Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburn had 
preceded and 
Lord Russell has 
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not so great a judge as Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. Lord Russell has said that few 
judges could hope to equal Sir Alexander’s 
massive synthetical and analytical powers. 
But his elegant literary qualities, backed as 
they were 
broad, sympa- 
thetic interpre- 
tations of 
have commended 
Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Coleridge to 
posterity in too 
hearty a fashion 
for Disraeli’s sar- 
casm to affect his 
standing reputa- 
tion. As a racon- 
teur Coleridge 
was surpassed by 
none, and his so- 
cial influence was 
probably larger 
than that of any 
his 


by 


law, 


judge of 
times. In cere- 
monial duties he 
was well known 
to the United 
States. In 1883 
the late Sir James 
Hannen, Lord 
Bowen, Sir Hor- 





followed him. 


Cockburn, Cole- 

ridge, and Russell, a trio of names repre- 
senting men who laid deep and wide foun- 
dations of rare scholarship and professional 
attainment. 

Among the wearers of the judicial ermine, 
the late Chief Justice Coleridge was con- 
spicuous for his liberal views, since liberal- 
ism is not a prevalent creed with judges in 
England. beautiful voice, 
and distinguished presence, his lucid ex- 
position, social brilliancy, and wide reading, 
gave him a better title to fame than Dis- 
raeli, the past master of caustic phraseol- 
ogy, was inclined to allow him. The latter 
gentleman once spoke of him as “silver- 
tongued mediocrity.” He was decidedly 


His elocution, 
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ace Davey, Mr. 
James Bryce, and 
the present chief justice, Lord Russell, ac- 
companied Lord Chief Justice Coleridge to 
this country. 

No body of distinguished men received 
our characteristic hospitality with more un- 


feigned pleasure, and it is questionable 


whether a greater intellectual delegation was 
ever welcomed here. 
‘of Lenox, Mass., Lord Coleridge gave pref- 
erence even before his beloved native Devon 
combes, and declared to Mr. Parsons, his 
host, who afterward related it to me, that 
the Berkshire Hills excelled any scenery of 


To the lovely lanes 


Lord Russell 
succeeded Coleridge in 1894, taking oath 
that he would “do right to all manner of 


their type which he knew. 











people after the laws and usages of this 
realm, without fear or favor, affection or 
ill-will.” 

The present moment is not an advisa- 
ble one for extended references to Russell 
asa judge. He is known far better as Sir 
Charles Russell, the great advocate, the 
prince of cross-examiners, the recipient of 
the largest income paid to any modern law- 
yer before his judicial promotion, and, above 
all, as the grand inquisitor into the mixture 
of bigotry and “ Pigottry”’ which collapsed 
beneath his touch like a snowflake, and left 
Mr. Parnell triumphant over the Zimes. 

For once the “ Thunderer ”’ retired to hide 
its vanquished head, and had the Zimes been 
less historic or the British nation less con- 
servative in its attachments, the permanent 
injury to the leading newspaper of the world 
would have been more serious. 

Sir Charles, for it is hard to speak of him 
as Lord Russell of Killowen, was always 
good to his junior counsel. He had associated 
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with him in the Zimes case Mr. H. H. As- 
quith, who in five years from then had 
climbed to the high place of a cabinet min- 
ister in the late Liberal administration. 

He became home secretary, an office which 
really makes him the supreme court of ap- 
peal in all death sentences. At the time 
Mr. Gladstone appointed him to this difficult 
post, conservatism looked askance, and the 
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lugubrious warnings of the authorities fore- 
boded failure. Now Mr. Asquith triumphed. 
Acute, calm, critical, incisive, and always 
cool, though often spontaneous in rapid at- 
tack upon his political opponents, he fully 
justified the “old parliamentary hand” 
which promoted him, and forced admiration 
from all quarters, the opposition included. 
Mr. Asquith has recently married Miss Mar- 


















HENRY HENRY ASQUITH, Q. C. 


got Tennant, a prominent lady in London 
society, who divides honors with her sister, 
Mrs. H. M. Stanley, as a woman lavishly 
gifted with grace, vivacity, and intellectual 
force. 

This fragmentary survey of a man who 
had so compelled the gifts of men by the 
time he was forty can only be pardoned for 
its brevity by my reminding the reader that 
Mr. Asquith’s future is still before him. A 
son of Nonconformity, with simple integrity, 
pronounced in his unselfishness, and su- 
perbly trained, this young man has been 
heard from already and that unmistakably. 
He will be heard from again, for one has 
no reason to doubt that when he comes 
once more into public life he will realize the 
highest anticipations. 

Sir Henry Fowler was mentioned as home 
secretary when Mr. Asquith was appointed, 
but he became the president of the Local 
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Government Board instead. A Methodist 
layman and lawyer, the son of a great 
preacher in Wesleyanism, Sir Henry has al- 
ways been enthusiastic 
in the Liberal camp. He 
afterward accepted the 
secretaryship for India, 
and by his conduct 
during the Chitral cam- 
paign earned the thanks - 
of the nation. 

Fancy the son of one 
of John Wesley’s 
preachers becoming the 
virtual ruler of three 
hundred millions of 
people: ‘‘ the Methodist 
Grand Mogul,” as W. T. 
Stead termed Sir Henry. 
This shows what vast 
responsibilities are centered at Downing 
Street, Whitehall, London, and how much 
depends upon the legal acumen and states- 
manlike ability of British ministers. 

While mentioning Nonconformist lights of 
the bench and bar, one may surely introduce 
the genial Samuel Danks Waddy, Esq., 
Q. C., who first won his spurs in breach of 
promise cases and afterward sat as the re- 
corder of the town of Leeds, one of York- 
shire’s busiest centers for woolen manufac- 
tures. News comes as 
I write that he is pro- 
moted again to suc- 
ceed Judge Thomas 


Hughes, author of 
“Tom Brown at 
Rugby.” He is the 


son of Dr. Waddy, who 
was a preacher, a 
scholar, and a college 
president of first rank 
in British Methodism, 
presiding over the Wes- 
leyan conference for 
his brief year with the 
exquisite humor and 
finely balanced quali- 
ties of heart and mind which made him a 
leader his brethren delighted to honor. 

Sir Richard Webster, the attorney-general 
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of the Conservative government, is reputed 


to be a marine lawyer of eminence. His 
famous blunder in taking the brief of the 
Times against Mr. Par- 
nell brought a stigma 
upon the engagement of 
the crown lawyers for 
private business. The 
consequence was that a 
law was passed forbid- 
ding such engage- 
ments, and when Sir 
Charles Russell after- 
ward followed Sir Rich- 
ard as attorney-general 
he consented to sacrifice 
$35,000 a year, that be- 
ing the difference be- 
tween the attorney-gen- 
eral’s fee and that of 
the leader of the English bar. 

Sir Henry Hawkins is probably the ablest 
criminal judge upon the bench. Though 
nearly eighty years old, his natural force 
remains unabated, and as I looked upon his 
clean-cut, strong, and striking face during 
the summer of ’95 I felt it gave assurance of 
the man. Sir Henry has long been the ter- 
ror of evil-doers in England, and when one 
of the masonry of criminals hears that Sir 
’Enry ’Awkins is coming to judgment his 
language is generally 
more forcible than 
polite. 

The love of animals, 
especially horses and 
dogs, is one of Justice 
Hawkins’ amiable 
features of character. 
He is a familiar figure 
on the race course and 
at the meetings of the 
Jockey Club, and these 
proclivities are rather 
commendable than 
dangerous in the 
opinion of many of 
his countrymen. 

For incisive rhetoric commend me to this 
judge. Time and again I have entered his 
court and that of Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
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ridge during my student days in London, 
and I always came away feeling that if men 
training for my profession of the ministry 
were masters of such a style of address as 
these eminent men and their brethren ex- 
emplified, the pulpit would materially gain 
in power. 

It is no small part of a public speaker’s 
preparation to frequent the courts where 
great legal minds preside. How to sift 
and arrange the various kinds of evidence 
in its cumulative or diminishing forces—to 
do this and much more so as to make twelve 
ordinary citizens grasp knotty, intricate de- 
tails, and discern where things begin to dif- 
fer and adjust complicated relations where 
the issues are vital—these are processes 
which may be applied to the historical events 
of religion with the best possible results for 
an intelligent comprehension of the same. 

Lord Justice Bowen was renowned in 
English courts of law for his accomplish- 
ments as a scholar. His pen was employed 
with the profounder side of many topics, 
and he gave promise of a yreat work as an 
authority, a /itterateur, and a judge, which 
was defeated by his recent death at a com- 
paratively early age. 

Associated with him in the Court of Ap- 
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peals was the late Lord Justice Cotton, an 
encyclopedic mind, erudite to the last de- 
gree and devoted to the honorable career of 
discovering truth that he might right wrong. 

Mr. Justice Denman is another of the 
English jurists of fame recently deceased. 

Sir Francis H. Jeune succeeded Sir James 
Hannen as the “Great Unmarrier,” viz., 
the president of the Divorce, Probate, and 
Admiralty Division. Sir James never re- 
covered the strain laid upon him by the 
Paris Arbitration Tribunal concerning the 
seal fisheries dispute between the United 
States and England. In his own day Han- 
nen was declared by many competent au- 
thorities to have been the first judge of the 
English bench. Sir Francis H. Jeune has 
ably succeeded him, and he possesses a 
talented wife, whose contributions to litera- 
ture have made the name familiar to many 
readers of American and English magazines, 

The last name to be mentioned here is 
Sir Edward Clarke, solicitor general for the 
late Conservative government, a shrewd and 
sturdy debater and a capital lawyer. There 
are many other names worthy of mention 
did space permit. And these presented are 
not here for any invidious comparisons be- 


tween our own judicature and that of Britain. - 


The trial of forensic skill and legal strength 
which was made during the sitting of the 
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Bering Strait arbitration courts showed the 
characteristic qualities of the advocates on 


= 
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both sides. Both countries are one in their 
inextinguishable love of right, and this basal 
principle has operated during nearly twenty 
centuries to the promotion and growth of 
just and equitable laws. 


The judgeships are, as a rule, filled by 
men whose acquaintance with that principle 
is most profound and whose sympathy with 
it has prompted their devotion and zeal dur- 
Such 


ing many years of toil and research. 
a vocation of itself breeds dignity and 
breadth of character, and also the judicial 
faculty, which is capable of great cultivation. 

It is a matter of congratulation that these 
eminent Englishmen and their compeers 
here are above suspicion. Seldom has the 
ermine been soiled, and the profound indig- 
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nation exhibited at its rare occurrence dem- 
onstrated how unusual was the sight thus 
presented to the public gaze. 

Connected with this purity is the fact that 
the profession is more jealous for its exist- 
ence than any one else could be. The pro- 
tests against an unjust judge are loudest 
from the bar to his fellow judges, save where 
professional etiquette bids the latter speak 
but slightly of what they strenuously feel, 
and, heaven be thanked, these protests are 
very rarely necessary. 

As one enters the law courts of Washing- 
ton and London, reminiscent of some of the 
loftiest and most august intellects given to 
our race, the reverence for an unbroken 
majesty of law’s just administration compels 
the feeling that here is holy ground, and 
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that outside the temples of God’s Son there 
is no ground on earth more holy. 


LABOR UNIONS IN CHINA. 


BY WALTER N. 


NE theory of the origin of European 
guilds is that they sprang from old 
clan organizations, and it seems that 

the Chinese labor unions, if not springing 
directly from such organizations, are strongly 
influenced by them. The Chinese do not 
seem to have individual independence like 


FONG. 


the Americans, for in China members of 
the same clan generally live together in a 
group of villages or hamlets and the clan as 
a whole is held responsible for each of its 
members. The Chinese having been ac- 
customed to their clan organizations at home 
from time immemorial naturally incline to 
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unite themselves when they are abroad. If 
the theory of the formation of these labor 
unions is true the unions have sprung up in 
the following way: 

We will take the unions in Canton for 
our example, for Canton is the largest man- 
ufacturing city in that province, from which 
most of the Chinese come to this country. 
In this city we find that almost every man- 
ual trade has a union of its own; the most 
important are the unions of the silk-weavers, 
the mahogany and the rosewood furniture 
makers, and the lapidaries. 

A great many, perhaps the majority, of the 
craftsmen in Canton have their homes in 
the interior villages. When these craftsmen 
first went away from home to enter into their 
trades they felt much as little children do 
when torn from the arms of their parents, 
Having such feelings they endeavored to 
form friendships among strangers. As the 


workmen of a trade generally work together 
in the same building, they naturally associ- 
ated themselves with these fellow-workmen. 
Thus later on from friendly associations 


trade unions grew. The exact date of their 
origin has not yet been ascertained. It is 
always somewhat difficult to find out the 
exact date of the origin of any of the old 
Chinese institutions, for the Chinese seem 
to pay very little attention to dates of organ- 
ization in their records. Still we know this 
much, that as far back as history or tradi- 
tion can trace them, these unions were as 
fully developed as they are to-day. 

There are, besides social purposes, many 
other objects for organizing their unions; 
one is to monopolize labor. As population 
increased in the interior agricultural dis- 
tricts, the young men went out into the world 
to seek other occupations than that of culti- 
vating their too limited area of rice-field. 
They found that they could more easily earn 
their living by learning a trade than by farm- 
ing. They also found that manual labor did 
not need so much physical exertion as field- 
work, which required them to carry a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of land produce or 
manure on their shoulders over the distance 
between the field and their home. Hence 
there is a Chinese axiom, “To wear a hat 
G-June, 
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of tiles is better than to wear one of bamboo.” 
Thus when the members of the unions saw 
that young men and boys came in large num- 
bers from their villages into the city of Can- 
ton and offered themselves as apprentices 
to learn one of the numerous trades, they 
saw the danger of their respective trades 
being flooded with an excessive number of 
workmen, In order to avoid this danger 
they must find some means by which they 
could keep the non-union men out of their 
trades. 

The next object of their union is to stand 
together as a body to prevent employers 
from abusing the rights of their fellow-crafts- 
men. Among the Chinese, as well as the 
Europeans, there are occasional controver- 
sies between the employers and the em- 
ployed. The chief controversies between 
the two classes of producers among the 
Chinese are over wage questions or certain 
privileges of the employees. 

They are always exact in regard to cus- 
toms or traditions. For instance, the sec- 
ond and the sixteenth days of every month 
are partial festivals for all manufactories, 
stores, and shops. On these days the em- 
ployees do not stop working but worship the 
gods in their shops and the employers are 
to give them an extra good meal. If this 
worship and this meal are neglected by the 
employers, the workmen regard it as a wrong 
to themselves. This wrong must be re- 
dressed or a strike follows. There are 
many more customs similiar to this but it 
would be too tedious to describe each of 
them in detail. 

To render mutual help is another object 
of the unions. When a member is out of 
work his fellow-members try to find him 
a place. If he should have no money, 
while waiting for an opportunity, the other 
members of the union either give or loan 
him some. In case of sickness or accident 
they are also ready to help with their serv- 
ice or money. Sometimes a member dies 
a poor man and the union takes action to 
give a certain sum of money for the support 
of his widow and children. The Chinese 
are always anxious that their bones should 
be taken care of by their posterity or rela- 
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tives. The unions always see to it that if 
any member dies before he can get home 
his remains shall be shipped to his native 
village and be placed in the hands of his 
nearest relatives. 

The method by which the unions protect 
their trades from being flooded with an ex- 
cessive number of workmen is the appren- 
ticeship system. Though the term of ap- 
prenticeship in China is only three years in- 
stead of seven, as in medieval England, yet 
it is hard for the apprentices. During the 
first part of the term an apprentice is almost 
a slave to the master workmen of the fac- 
tory. 

When a boy first enters a factory as an 
apprentice he is the cook and janitor of the 
place. ‘One person cannot please a hun- 
dred,” is a Chinese axiom; it is equally dif- 
ficult for an apprentice to please every man 
in the shop in all his doings. If he dis- 
please some of the workmen, the workmen 
will make things unpleasant for him. For 
instance, if the apprentice should cook a 
little too much rice for the meal, the work- 


men would give a certain signal among 
themselves that each should eat a little less 


than usual. So there would be a great 
quantity of rice left tobe wasted. Of course 
the proprietor who supplies the food would 
not like to see his rice wasted and would re- 
proachfully warn his apprentice not to do 
that again. But if he should cook less the 
next time, then they will give the signal to 
eat a little more than usual. Those who 
eat slowly will not have enough or even if 
they all do have enough and none is left, 
they will reprove him. Sometimes at the 
beginning of a meal some one of the workmen 
wishes to have something from a certain 
store which is situated a mile or so from the 
factory. He sends the apprentice on the 
errand and when the youth returns what- 
ever was good on the table is gone. 

As janitor of the shop, an apprentice must 
get up first in the morning and go to bed 
last at night. In China, as well as in any 
other country, every trade has its rushing 
season at a certain time of the year. Dur- 
ing the busy time of their trade it is not un- 
usual for the workmen to work from early 
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morning until after midnight. If some of 
the craftsmen in the factory do not like the 
apprentice, they scatter their tools about 
more or do something else which will give 
him more work, so that he must get up early 
and stay up late. Under the pressure of 
long hours’ work and short hours’ rest no 
mortal being can bear the fatigue and be 
bright all the time. But if he should do 
something not exactly right, or take a nap 
when he has a moment of leisure, the work- 
men will seize the opportunity and make 
things very unpleasant for him. 

There are several reasons why the appren- 
tice should bear such a burden and not run 
away. In the first place, upon his entering 
as apprentice he is required to deposit some 
money with the employers on account of 
the idea that an apprentice makes no money 
for them during the first part of his term. 
Should he run away before his term is gut 
they will take the deposit for his board and 
other expenses. Some workmen treat the 
apprentices badly with the idea of reveng- 
ing themselves. That is, they want to treat 
those who are under their control badly be- 
cause they were badly treated by those who 
formerly controlled them. 

In China, as in Europe, the unions allow 
the employers to have only so many appren- 
tices in a factory at any one time. The 
number of apprentices that can be connected 
with the factory is generally in proportion 
to the number of workmen employed. 

Another method the unions use to protect 
their interests is that of strikes. Under 
their peculiar conditions the union men gen- 
erally win their strikes. The condition of af- 
fairs in China differs much from that in this 
country ; workmen on strike easily find some- 
thing else to do for a short time; they can 
peddle or become coolies for the time being; 
should the strike last long, they can go back 
to their villages and farms. Again, as the 
common people in China have been accus- 
tomed to live on rice and vegetables, with 
very little fish or meat, they can in one way 
or another easily support their families dur- 
ing theirstrikes. The immobility of laborers 
is another thing in favor of the craftsmen 
in time of strikes. The Chinese are so bound 
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up with family ties and they are so clannish, 
that it is absolutely impossible to induce 
people to move from one part of the coun- 
try into another to work. Besides, since 
there is no railroad in the country, trans- 
portation becomes another difficulty in the 
way of getting men from abroad to fill the 
places of those who have gone on strike. 
Sometimes if the employers do succeed in 
getting non-union men to take their places, 
the union men use force to prevent the new 
hands from entering the factory. 

There are many peculiarities in the Chi- 
nese labor unions; perhaps the most striking 
is the minute division of labor. Take for 
illustration the silk-weavers’ unions. All 
those who weave silk of a certain design 
form a union by themselves and those who 
weave silk of a different design form a dif- 
ferent union. The mahogany cabinet mak- 
ers have a union separate from the union of 
the rosewood cabinet makers. Men who 
draw landscapes on the Chinese fans have a 
union different from that of those who draw 
flowers and birds. In short, there isa union 


for each particular department of work. 
Thus, a single article may have passed 
through the hands of many unions before it 
comes into market. 


In China there are several holidays in the 
year which people of all stations and classes 
observe. These are the New Year, the fifth 
day of the fifth month, and the fifteenth day 
of the eighth month. The last of the three is 
for the worship or praise of the moon. After 
this day the busy season of the year for all 
tradesmen begins. From this time on until 
the New Year all craftsmen are expected to 
work later at night than during other seasons 
of the year and asa rule their wages are in- 
creased during this period. Besides these 
holidays each union has its own holidays; 
that is, the days of birth and death of the 
supposed originator of its particular occupa- 
tion. To celebrate the national holidays 
the employers always prepare a feast for 
their employees. But when a union ob- 
serves its own holidays, its members con- 
tribute some money and have a banquet in 
a restaurant or hotel. 

During these holidays fights often occur 
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between the members of different unions. 
These fights are generally for the settlement 
of old disputes, or for the balance of the dif- 
ference between the boastful members of 
any twounions. Many of the disputes orig- 
inate from the trespassing of one union on 
the field of another ; for instance, when the 
demand for a certain design of silk decreases 
the weavers of this particular design will 
use some other design, the demand for which 
is greater than the demand for their own. 
The union from whom the latter design is 
taken will do everything they can to hinder 
it. Since there is no patent law as such in 
China, the only way by which a union can 
protect its own specialty is to use physical 
force. Hostility between any two unions 
may arise in the same manner. It isnot an 
uncommon thing for each of the opposing 
unions to hire a school of pugilists to fight 
their battles, in order that their honor may 
be maintained and their wrongs redressed. 

If any one be killed or fatally wounded in 
these fights, the authorities will arrest the 
leaders of the hostile unions until the lives 
are paid for or a compromise is made. This 
idea that the leader of the union is held re- 
sponsible for its members is the same as that 
the titled scholars and elders are held re- 
sponsible for the members of their clan.* 

It has been stated that the employers 
sometimes give a feast to their employees. 
The fact is that the employers or the owners 
of the factory always furnish board, some- 
times rooms also, to their employed. The 
workmen, of course, try to have as many 
feasts as they possibly can, since their em- 
ployer has to pay for them. Thus, the sec- 
ond and the sixteenth days of every month 
are special days, in which they worship all 
the gods in their factory and have a good 
meal. They must, however, work on these 
days as on any other day. 

They always have the kitchen and rooms 
for some or all of the men, both employers 
and employed, in their factory building. In 
China the buildings are generally one story, 
but they almost invariably construct a quasi- 
floor between the ceiling and the floor. This 


* See “‘The Chinese Six Companies,’ by Walter N. Fong, 
in the Overland Monthly, May, 1894. 
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put-up floor, which covers perhaps half the 
space of the room, is used both for lodgings 
and storerooms. 

An interesting peculiarity of these unions 
should be mentioned here, and that is the 
massing of the same industries in the same 
street. In China there is no very large 
manufactory, most of them employing 
about thirty or fifty men each, and all the 
manufactories producing the same commod- 
ity are located on the same street. This 
gives rise to the custom of calling such 
streets by the name of the commodity man- 
ufactured there, instead of by their proper 
names. , 

A most important result of these labor 
unions is that under their peculiar conditions 
and with their strength the workmen gen- 
erally win their strikes. Sometimes a son of 
the employer wishes to learn a trade in his 
father’s shop, thinking that it would be 
easier for him to serve the term of appren- 
ticeship here than elsewere. But if he does 
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not use his privilege judiciously the work- 
men will soon say to his father: “ You either 
send your son away from the place or we’ll 
take up our tools and leave you.” And the 
request of the employees in such a case 
is generally granted because a strike means 
a loss to the proprietor, for the reasons 
given in the foregoing pages. As among 
the Chinese laboring class rice, salt fish, 
and vegetables, especially mustard greens, 
are considered to be substantial food, they 
can easily have their meals in their factories 
or workshops. Of course, the cook cannot 
forget the rice, but sometimes when they 
have special meals, he may forget to have 
the salt fish or mustard greens on the table. 
If so, some of the men may observe the ab- 
sence of these articles at the beginning of 
the meal, but they will not say anything 
about it until the mealis over. For in such 
cases the proprietor or employer is subjected 
to a fine of so many pounds of roasted pork 
or a banquet for all. 


AND DRINK. 


BY PROFESSOR THOMAS GRANT ALLEN, M. A. 


OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


HE principle of all things is water; 
from water everything arises and 


” 


into water everything returns. 
Such was the belief of that Greek whom we 
have been taught to regard as the Father of 
Philosophy. Were the shade of Thales to 
visit us to-day he would find that though we 
’ have risen to a higher conception of the 
origin of things, we do not yield even to 
him in our estimation of water, though we 
value it from quite a different standpoint. 
He perceived that moisture is essential to 
the germination and nourishment of all 
living things; that warmth is developed 
from it, and that it seemed to, be every- 
where and in everything. These are as 
true to-day as then, and were he to ask as 
to the place occupied by water in our 
modern economy we could show him that 
solid water or ice has become a very im- 
portant factor, almost a necessity to man’s 


well-being and comfort; that in the United 
States alone about twenty-five millions of 
tons are used annually. 

We would tell him that in the liquid form 
for personal and domestic purposes, we use 
about twenty gallons a day, and if we add to 
this the amount used in street cleaning, in 
extinguishing fires, in manufacturing, for 
fountains, etc., from sixty to a hundred 
gallons a day are required for each indi- 
vidual. We could assure him, I think, 
that the time will soon come when the 
proper sanitary conditions, so conducive 
and so necessary to physical and mental 
vigor, to a sound morality and a wholesome 
religion, will be seen largely to depend 
upon a plentiful supply and an abundant 
use of pure water. We could show him 
how we have harnessed the cataract and 
utilized its power to run our mills and 
factories, drive our carriages, light our 
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streets, and convey our whispers around 
the world. 

To Oceanus Homer ascribed the origin 
of things, but to our souls the boundless 
ocean is the type and the suggestion of 
the infinite. We would agree that the cloud 
vapor not only prevents escape of heat from 
the earth but that it does much to gratify 
man’s love for the beautiful, and that with- 
out the presence of water vapor in the at- 
mosphere the earth would be so cold as to 
be uninhabitable. He would, no doubt, be 
surprised to find that in its gaseous condi- 
tion as steam, water does the greater part of 
man’s heavy work for him, that it has added 
to his knowledge and his pleasures by the 
opportunities it has given him for travel; 
that it has brought nations nearer each other 
in knowledge, in love, and in sympathy; 
and in so doing has brought nearer his 
emancipation from the barbarism of war. 

While a study of these uses of water 
would perhaps be interesting, we propose 
to confine our attention to that personal use 
of it, of paramount importance to man—its 
use as food and drink. 

The use which is made of water in the 
body, its purity, the varieties of drinking 
water, their sources, how they become con- 
taminated by impurities, how these impuri- 
ties are removed or destroyed and the 
water purified by nature or artificially, the 
relation of water to the spread of disease, 
and how to render harmless the disease- 
producing substances, are some of the 
themes for discussion. 

That water is a food is shown by the fact 
that it is built up into tissue. I am not 
speaking now of the water which is always 
present in tissue and which can be driven 
off by gentle heat, but I mean to say that 
this water which has become a part of the 
tissue can no longer be detected as water. 
Sugar is starch to which water has been 
added and the union has been so complete 
and skilful that the sugar is perfectly dry 
and no water can be detected. This illus- 
trates the way in which water is built up 
into tissue. Again, it is believed that water 
is sometimes separated into its elements 
and that these unite with other compounds. 
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If this is true water has a force-producing 
value and hence another claim to be con- 
sidered a food. 

The human body is made up largely of 
cells which are aquatic in their habit. 
Unless surrounded by water their move- 
ments and functions would cease. This 
explains why it is that between sixty and 
seventy per cent of the body-weight is 
water. This proportion is maintained by 
the water in the food and drink taken, the 
water bearing dbout the same ratio to the 
total quantity of food and drink as does 
the water in the body to the total body- 
weight. But in addition to the water sup- 
plied in this way, a small quantity (about 
a half pound a day) is formed from the dry 
materials of the food, or as a product of 
tissue change. 

Let us discuss briefly some of the uses 
which the body makes of this large quantity 
of water. : 

1. As we have seen, it is a food in 
virtue of the fact that it is built up into 
tissue entering into chemical composition 
with the proteins and carbohydrates. If 
its elements combine with other substances 
to form new compounds heat and force 
must also be evolved. 

2. Water is the chief ingredient of ali 
the fluids of the body—7g per cent of 
blood, 80 per cent of bile, 88 per cent 
of pancreatic juice, 99 per cent of gastric 
juice, and g6 per cent of lymph. When 
from any cause, such as the taking of large 
quantities of salt or sugar, these fluids 
become concentrated, we know how soon 
and how imperiously water is demanded in 
order that their proper degree of dilution 
may be maintained. 

3. Water is the natural medium in 
which the cells of the body live and move 
and without which cell-life would soon be 
impossible. The elasticity of muscles, car- 
tilages, tendons, and even bones, is largely 
due to the water which these tissues con- 
tain. Water moistens those surfaces which 
are in apposition and move over each other, 
thus preventing friction. It also relieves 
the uncomfortable sensations of thirst by 
moistening the free surfaces of the body, 
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particularly the tongue, mouth, and throat. 

4. It is through the water of the blood 
and lymph that the food is carried to 
remote parts of the body and the waste 
removed. 

5. It is through the agency of water 
that the heat generated in the body is dis- 
tributed throughout its every portion, and it 
is by the evaporation and absorption of 
water that the temperature is regulated. 

6. Inthe processes by which the body 
eliminates its waste material, an abundance 
of water is a necessity. In other words, 
man keeps his interior as well as his ex- 
terior clean by a liberal use of water. 

Urea, which is a product of the death of 
tissue or of chemical changes in the proteid 
portion of our food, and which would be 
extremely poisonous if left in the system, is 
completely separated from the blood by the 
kidneys only when the supply of water is 
abundant. ; 

Carbon dioxide, which is the principal 
waste produced in those slow and gentle 
combustions described in a previous article, 
is eliminated from the blood by the water 
which we afterward breathe out with the 
carbon dioxide from our lungs. 

7. Water aids digestion by diluting the 
contents of the stomach, as has alréady 
been explained.* 

If the gastric digestion is slow and feeble, 
so that the whole process is unduly pro- 
longed, half a pint of water, either cold or 
hot, taken two hours or more after eating, 
will materially hasten the process. 

Should drinking water be cold or hot? 
To a person who has ordinary digestive 
ability I believe it makes very little differ- 
ence. If drunk as it ordinarily is in small 
quantities at a time, cold water cannot 
lower nor hot water raise the temperature 
of the stomach to any appreciable extent. 
The large quantity of warm blood circula- 
ting through the walls of the stomach soon 
brings the temperature of the water, either 
hot or cold, to the temperature of the 
body. 

A large quantity of very cold water—two 
or three glasses drunk in quick succession— 


* See Tue CHAUTAUQUAN for March. 
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may delay digestion by lowering the local 
temperature and giving a shock to the 
gastric nerves. To a person of feeble 
digestion the hot water may prove more 
stimulating. 

It may not be inappropriate at this point 
to consider a very few of the special dietetic 
uses of water. 

1. It is of considerable service in all 
those diseases which are due to, or aggra- 
vated by, the presence of waste material, 
such as rheumatism, gout, fevers, and in- 
fectious diseases. Thirst is relieved, the 
waste is diluted or washed out of the sys- 
tem, by large draughts of water and it is 
believed -that in this way are lessened the 
powerful effects of the poisonous sub- 
stances called toxines, produced by the 
germs of typhoid fever and other bacterial 
diseases. 

2. Thirst can be relieved better by sip- 
ping the contents of a glass than by drink- 
ing all at once. Hot water is better for 
this purpose than cold. Ice may give im- 
mediate relief, but it often parches the lips. 

3. Water is highly useful in preventing 
or relieving constipation. A glass or two 
on rising in the morning cleanses the 
stomach wall, is quickly absorbed into the 
blood, and in this way both increases 
the peristaltic or worm-like action of the 
intestines and favors the increased secretion 
of fluid into the lower bowel. 

4. This is true whether the water be 
cold or hot, but if there is gastric indiges- 
tion at the same time, hot water to which a 
pinch of salt has been added will be more 
efficient in removing the mucus from the 
stomach wall. 

5. I cannot agree with the belief so 
often expressed that the drinking of much 
water tends to obesity further than this, 
that in washing away the waste and promo- 
ting tissue change, the conversion of food 
into tissue goes on under the most favorable 
conditions, and if an undue amount of fat is 
formed it must generally be attributed to 
overeating rather than to the free use of 
water. Those dietetic systems for the 
treatment of obesity which are held in most 
favor by the medical profession do not 
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lessen but rather increase the quantity of 
fluid ingested. 

To have an intelligent idea as tothe purity 
of a water supply it is important that we 
know the source from which it is obtained. 
The natural waters which can be used for 
drinking are rain, river, lake, and ground 
waters, but the source of all these is the rain 
which nature in her magnificent way distils 
and condenses. From the sea and from the 
land the water is raised as a pure invisible 
vapor. It forms the clouds, it descends as 
rain and mist and snow. 

The greater part of the rain sinks into the 
earth and adds to the volume of that great 
underground ocean which is commonly called 
the ground water. When we dig down be- 
low the surface of this underground body we 
obtain a well. Whenthe surface of the land 
sinks suddenly to or below the level of the 
ground water, a spring is the result. These, 
the well and spring, are often the source of 
supply in many country places and of not 
a few towns. The city of Denver draws 
much of its supply from mountain springs. 


A never-failing stream is an indication of 


a plentiful supply of ground water. From 
such a source the cities of Columbus and 
Des Moines draw their supply. 

Rivers also are largely fed by ground 
water, and from these the cities of Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, and St. Louis draw their 
supply. 

The ground water may work its way un- 
der impervious layers of clay or rock and 
run to great distances from its source, con- 
tinually getting farther from the surface as 
the stratum of clay or rock runs deeper. If 
now an opening be made through the earth 
down to and through the layer of impervious 
matter we shall have an artesian well, such 
as suppliesthe city of Memphis. Cities situ- 
ated on the shores of our great inland lakes, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Toronto, draw their 
supplies from these. 

This matter of water supply is an exceed- 
ingly important one, as the purity and whole- 
someness of water have much to do with the 
preservation of health and the prolongation 
of life. There is no doubt that throughout 
this country thousands of lives are lost every 
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year and many more thousands endangered 
by polluted drinking water. 

In a report of the Chicago health depart- 
ment, recently received, 3,500 deaths out of a 
total of 24,300 (z. ¢., about one seventh), dur- 
ing 1895, are ascribed to typhoid fever and 
acute intestinal diseases. That bad water was 
the cause of all these, perhaps, cannot be 
proven; yet it is a significant fact that when- 
ever the water becomes contaminated the 
daily death rate from these diseases is 
markedly increased. Thus the report shows 
that when the water averaged “ usable” or 
“good ”’ last December the daily death rate 
from the diseases mentioned was below the 
average, but when the water became bad the 
daily death rate from these diseases was 
nearly quadrupled. 

Of all the sources of water probably the 
worst, since most liable to be contaminated, 
are the river, lake, and stored surface waters. 
The best and purest are the springs and 
artesian wells ; and the next in purity is the 
ground water which has filtered through 
from eight to ten feet of soil. 

How is it that rain water, containing 
as it does not only much impurity from the 
air but a large amount of filth washed from 
the surface, becomes so completely puri- 
fied by its passage through a few feet of soil? 

The suspended matter is removed, some 
of the impurities are oxidized by the ground 
air, the bacteria are entangled and secrete 
a slime which retains all the newcomers, and 
together they are destroyed by feeding upon 
the organic impurities. The water at the 
depth of eight or ten feet is entirely free 
from bacteria and, being stored under sev- 
eral feet of this kind of filter, is not liable to 
contamination. When a city filters its water, 
the process is usually an imitation of this 
natural method. 

Rain water collected toward the end of a 
shower is usually pure, but the first portions 
may contain useless if not harmful gases and 
bacteria-laden dust. Organic impurities, 
lead from a lead roof, or zinc from a galvan- 
ized iron roof, may also be present. Both of 
these metals, even in minute quantities, are 
extremely poisonous. Poisoning has resulted 
from water running through lead pipes. 
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River water may be quite wholesome if pro- 
tected from pollution, but once polluted we 
can never be sure of its being pure again 
although a chemical examination may show 
nothing wrong. The generally accepted no- 
tion that polluted river water will purify it- 
self is erroneous so far as many of the dis- 
ease germs are concerned, and these are the 
real danger. 

Spring water, artesian and deep well water, 
will if unmixed with surface water contain 
no organic impurities and no bacteria, but 
they will contain mineral matters, particu- 
larly those which render the water hard. 

Soft water is simply water containing a 
very small portion of mineral matter. That 
it is more wholesome for drinking, has 
greater cleansing power, and is better for 
cooking purposes than hard water is well 
known, as is also the fact that it does not 
roughen or dry the skin and mucus mem- 
brane like hard water. 

Distilled water is free from all solid im- 
purities and mineral matters and is usually 
absolutely pure. 


Boiled water can be cheaply and easily 


prepared in the ordinary househvic. It dif- 
fers from the distilled water only in the fact 
that it contains some mineral matter. Like 
distilled water it contains no atmospheric 
gases, so that were a fish placed in either it 
would drown. It is devoid of living bacteria 
and in this consists its real value. We are 
practically free from danger of typhoid fever 
if we drink only boiled water. The Chinese 
suffer very little from typhoid fever and kin- 
dred diseases though their water supply is 
very bad. The explanation offered is that 
their drink is an infusion of tea made with 
boiling water. 

Unless we are certain that our drinking 
water is uncontaminated we ought never to 
drink it raw. The only objections which 
can be urged against it are that its taste is 
flat and that it is more or less trouble to 
prepare it. The taste can be improved by 
pouring it back and forth from one vessel 
to another in a pure atmosphere. 

It is some trouble, it is true, but not much 
considering the safety it secures. We goto 
considerable expense in insuring our lives 
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against accident and then we use all due 
caution to avoid the accidents, but I think I 
am safe in saying that the deaths resulting 
from the use of unboiled water outnumber 
those from accident. It seems unreasonable, 
therefore, that we should neglect this simple 
precaution. 

Filtered water as obtained on the large 
scale in many of the European cities is usu- 
ally a wholesome article. During the 
cholera epidemic in 1892, Hamburg and its 
suburb Altona furnished a valuable object 
lesson to the world. They are practically 
one city, but each has a water supply of its 
own, the source in each case being the river 
Elbe, which soon after the outbreak was 
teeming with the cholera bacillus. Altona 
filtered its water through a sand filter and 
escaped the disease until the following win- 
ter, when, by removing some ice which had 
formed, a portion of the surface slime, which 
is the efficient agent in retaining the bacteria, 
was carried away. 

The ordinary household filters are usually 
a delusion anda snare. The Pasteur and 
Berkenfeldt filters are germ proof. All oth- 
ers are not, and even these must be boiled 
every few days or bacteria will grow through 
their pores. 

How much water shall we drink? From 
one third to two fifths as many ounces as there 
are pounds in our weight. Thus a person 
weighing 168 pounds would drink fifty-six to 
sixty-four ounces, or three and a half to four 
pints daily. 

In conclusion, let me say to those who 
draw their drinking water from some of the 
better sources mentioned, you have little to 
fear. Those who are ignorant or careless as 
to the source may perhaps be ready to vote 
me “a soul-disquieting nuisance,” but if I 
have been instrumental in arousing some of 
the many thousands of people in this coun- 
try who are in danger to an intelligent ap- 
preciation of that danger and a consequent 
vigilance on their part in guarding against 
it, I shall consider that the odium I endure 
is more than compensated by the knowledge 
that recruits have been gained to the cause 
of sanitary reform and that lives may, per- 
haps, have been saved. 
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BY X. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” FROM THE FRENCH “‘ REVUE BLEUE.”* 


N Turin or in any other city in Italy, 
whether it be a capital like Rome ora 
dead city like Syracuse, the first object 

for eyes unaccustomed to Italian sights 
would be, of course, the incredible number 
of officers in luxurious uniform and of ex- 
traordinary bravery of manner. You seem to 
see nothing but gilded shoulder straps, daz- 
zling epaulets, splendid buttons, floating 
scarfs of blue silk, close-fitting dolmans 
reaching hardly below the waist, and pearl 
gray pantaloons, tight fitting as swaddling 
clothes, proudly corded at the side with 
gold, scaflet, or blue. Now as the faces 


with intelligent eyes under the helmets or 
caps have something classic in the regular- 
ity of their features and as, for the most part, 
these men have a less contracted anatomy 
than the people of the North, it will be 


agreed that their profiles adorned in this 
style must be very attractive. At first sight, 
however, one is surprised. These trimmings 
for the parade do not harmonize with our 
modern ideaof war. Morethan one French 
woman has surprised me with her irony at 
a garb gotten up less for practical usefulness 
than for zsthetic beauty. It is true that 
these lively colors and these brown plumes, 
these chevrons of silver and the shoulder 
straps of gold, require the Italian sun and 
minds more fond of bright colors than our 
own. For they cause no such feeling of 
ridicule in an. Italian. 

Most of the young men of rich families 
decide on the military career for reasons 
purely exterior; but in the lower middle 
classes, whose existence is more precarious 
in Italy than in France, it must be ad- 
mitted that the question of self-interest 
comes first. For it is a fact that of all 
government careers, the military is the one 
which demands less effort and has the 
most advantage. It is the only one which 
allows a man to obtain the rank and treat- 


ment of a superior officer and even of a 
general, though he has nothing but the cer- 
tificate of the school of technology or of the 
gymnasium, or has merely passed the exam- 
inations that separate the first and second 
years of a lyceum. The military schools 
have been criticised because their results 
are rather questionable, but they remain the 
easiest and best means within the reach of 
modern purses for preparing children for a 
military career. 

Organized and directed in a military way, 
these military schools are like the French. 
The pupil entering at from twelve to four- 
teen years old remains five years. The 
course extends from syntax to equations of 
the second degree of two unknown quanti- 
ties. Among other branches are a superior 
study of French and a rather inferior study 
of German. Education in these schools is 
given for the purpose of strengthening 
equally the body and the mind of the young 
men in such a way as to awaken and keep 
alive in their souls the sentiment of honor 
and personal dignity, of order and discipline 
—in short, all the military and social virtues 
to which an officer must constantly and sin- 
cerely conform his conduct. Physical exer- 
cises occupy a great place: gymnastics, 
fencing, sword-fighting, and dancing, be- 
sides military instruction. I observed with 
satisfaction that the professors are forbidden 
to speak extemporaneously. In cases in 
which it is judged necessary to supplement 
the text-books in use, they are to write out 
their lessons and have them printed or 
copied so that the pupils may not be forced 
to write the lessons during hours of class. 

The five years of military school being 
passed, the young men over sixteen and less 
than twenty-two years old have another 
period at the academies, and this covers 
from two to three years, according to the 
careerchosen. The most celebrated are the 
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school at Turin and that at Modena, set up in 
a thoroughly American free-and-easy style 
in the pompous and heavy structure for- 
merly built to serve as a residence for the du- 
cal family of D’Este. In this the courses 
of study would allow us to expect results 
better than those generally obtained. After 
passing final examinations in these, the 
cavalry officers finally go to complete their 
instruction at the cavalry school of Pigne- 
rolles. They remain there about twelve 
months, busying themselves along with their 
technical courses with training horses, with 
cavalry drill, and all the maneuvers in gen- 
eral use, without ever being praised or 
blamed. Then when about twenty years old 
they enter the regiment and the active life 
of the garrison. After this the first men at 
every promotion attend a final school for cav- 
alry for three months at the gates of Rome. 

It is difficult to imagine the hard tasks 
that this school requires. Every morning at 
daybreak there are furious steeple chases for 
twenty or thirty minutes across the Roman 
country. The obstacles in the way are en- 
tirely unknown. By chance roads, across 
fields and swamps they madly gallop. Every 
day, of course, some one breaks his leg or 
collar bone. 

But this is not the worst of garrison life. 
The unsuspecting learner will find himself 
in conflict with other difficulties. If he has 
an income he will hardly suspect these un- 
less he commit some folly of youth or of 
love; but if he is compelled to live, as is 
often the case, on his pay, the balancing of 
his cash-book will become as problematical 
as that of the Italian finance. But judge for 
yourself. A second lieutenant mounted at 
$34 a month; dismounted at $28 a month. 
Three or four years after he will become lieu- 
tenant and will receive in the cavalry $40; 
in the infantry $36. Not until seven or 
eight years later can he obtain the rank of 
captain with $50 per month. It is his busi- 
ness to pay for his lodging, his food, his 
orderly, his clothes, and for whatever lux- 
ury the situation demands. In country 
towns, where living is extraordinarily cheap, 
if he limits himself to the things that are 
not imported, he may still by economy main- 
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tain himself; but in capitals, as at Rome or 
at Naples, where everything is much dearer, 
where the temptations and invitations to 
spend are constant, I do not understand how 
it is possible for an officer to live on his pay. 
Here is an attempt at a monthly balance 
sheet, made out very deliberately and after 
having taken advice of many officers: 

Orderly 

PN denccticismonsavenreespaed 13-00 


I i cinsnndcnnd cr éseedwebadae 5-00 
Clothes 


TOM cased decors sé ccee 
In the cavalry it is necessary to count be- 
sides: 


Total, with above 


I will omit here the cost of purchasing the 
second horse and many other details, so 
that we arrive at the deplorable result of an 
officer having from two to three dollars 
pocket money per month. However, when 
I was ascertaining these figures, it was rep- 
resented to me that $30 in the hands of an 
officer were equal to $60 in the hands of a 
civilian, on account of the reductions granted 
to the former by merchants. Besides this, 
the Military Union, a vast mercantile enter- 
prise for selling in accordance with the co- 
operative system, agrees to favor the army 
and reduces ordinary living one fourth. 
And, finally, officers by taking to horse- 
training and to selling horses realize a re- 
spectable increase in their incomes. We 
may add that tens of thousands of dry goods 
clerks, public officers, and private teachers 
receive not even as much, but these occupa- 
tions are in the dim light of the side wings 
of society and permit an absolute economy 
in both clothing and pleasure; while an of- 
ficer spurred with steel, with pearl gray 
trousers, and with frogs of gold, remains 
first class whatever he does or wherever he 
goes. So that the little hotels are forbid- 
den him, and in the theater the modest seats 
are unbecoming to his uniform. 

For the rest, with his thirty dollars a 
month he must also keep himself bright and 








clean. If his cloak is not clean, if his 
shoulder straps are no longer shining, if 
his trousers are threadbare from use, he will 
take on a slouchy manner which will injure 
his promotion. Finally, if for the sake of 
economy the coffee house, the theater, the 
sports, without speaking of games of love or 
of chance, remain inaccessible, how shall 
he occupy his idle time? Consider that 
from ten o’clock until two he is free, and 
except on the days of picket duty every two 
weeks and the rare cases of maneuvers or 
special instruction he is free from half past 
three on. He might, you think, continue 
his studies, learn a foreign language, develop 
his intelligence; but besides the fact that 
violent exercises in the open air make labor 
in a close room very difficult, his early edu- 
cation was not sufficient to give him any 
curiosity for superior things. We are told 
that it is the top of style in the barracks to 
boast of never having opened a book since 
leaving school at Modena. 

The Italian officers (and I speak, of course, 
of those destitute of fortune) are in contin- 
ual need of money. They begin by making 
debts and this is not so easy as in France, 
the tradespeople of the peninsula being dis- 
trustful. Thanks totheir uniform, however, 
they do succeed in it. In their slang this is 
called “driving nails.” But debts are in- 
convenient in that there always éomes a day 
when they must be paid. Creditors show 
their teeth, write letters, and make visits 
oftener than politeness demands. The notes, 
endorsed many times, are renewed at greatly 
increased interest ; then when they fall due, 
as it is necessary to pay something on ac- 
count, the debtor borrows right and left, 
wherever he can. An officer of a high fam- 
ily, who was received in princely society, 
secretly borrowed of coachmen, domestics, 
and even of grooms in the houses where he 
was invited. Some give themselves furi- 
ously to the game of baccarat, and, as I am 
told, it sometimes happens that the cards 
have little marks on them. But soon these 
receipts are not enough. The end of every 
month becomes maddening. The debtors 


avoid everybody; some suddenly fall sick 
and remain at home with doors and windows 
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closed ; others run hastily to the Jew money- 
lenders and make all sorts of promises. 
They sometimes end by paying three hun- 
dred per cent. 

But the relation between officers and 
money-lenders being hazardous, complica- 
tions arise. The officer flies into a fit of 
rage. The creditor writes to the colonel, 
and many suicides have noother cause. The 
soldier prefers death to the loss of his epau- 
lets. Thus ended the officer of high family 
whose borrowings of his friends’ grooms I 
have just related. His debts rose to about 
$4,000. Most of his comrades had signed 
his notes and they had to pay, for the colonel 
demanded it. But his brother, likewise an 
officer, but an honest man living on his pay, 
refused to pay them back anything, saying 
that his mediocrity of means did not allow 
it; and the same colonel practically com- 
mended it in a public letter, declaring that 
it would be unjust, in spite of the bond of 
blood, that faults of imprudence and dis- 
order should compromise a whole past of la- 
bor and of honor. 

Many officers do not disdain to put on the 
white skin trousers and mottled vests of pro- 
fessional jockeys. Some have acquired in 
this manner a deserving celebrity. In 1893 
the Royal Derby of $5,000 was won by 
Lieutenant Polinski as a jockey. 

But the races are onlyanepisode. Their 
tastes and their pastimes are far from being 
inexpensive. Of course they frequent the 
cafés and enjoy themselves there. Yet it 
is very rare that an Italian officer drinks too 
much; at any rate, drunkenness is not cus- 
tomary and those who might fall into it very 
soon lose the esteem of their fellows. As to 
their other pleasures, everything is admitted. 
It is their youth. What could you expect? 
Their eyes are too black and the sun is too 
bright. 

Ten months out of twelve the sky is so 
blue and the air so mild that it becomes 
painful to stay indoors, and these are days 
of endless promenades with a friend, or even 
alone. An Italian is sufficient unto himself. 
How many hundreds of them I have met in 
the rosy walks in the ational Villa at 
Naples and in the green walks of the Pincio 
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at Rome, in the blue walks of the Caschines 
at Florence and everywhere else. Bright in 
their uniforms, with a cigarette between their 
lips and a happy look on their faces, they 
strolled along with careless step to the pretty 
clanking of their spurs and sabers. 

The number of those who marry before 
they are captains, that is, before they are 
thirty years old, is very smallindeed. Liv- 
ing is too costly, their pay insufficient. Those 
who might have the means to set up an es- 
tablishment hardly care to, and those who 
would perhaps like to have not the means; 
especially as the law requires that the dowry 
of the wife of a lieutenant be $4,000, and 
the wife of a captain $8,000. Therefore, 
there is a life of adventure of the most ro- 
mantic and most incredible sort; for in 
Italy, in the country of mandolins, love con- 
tinues to be given. The Italian wishes to 
be loved for himself alone. It is one of his 
claims, and with most of the officers it is 
also a necessity. 

In short, the life of Italian officers is, ac- 
cording to the phrase of Jules Lemaitre, al- 
most as well worth living as the life of Don 
Juan. Their successes are immense, but it 
is not to the brilliancy of their intellectual 
qualities that we must attribute them. Ten 
times out of twenty their conversation is 
wretched. They hardly read at all; they 
have forgotten what they learned, and oc- 
cupy themselves very little with superior 
truth. If ladies are present, an artificial 
vivacity excitesthem. They repeat worn-out 
compliments, tell stale stories and city 
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gossip, often in a very caustic manner. 

On the whole, Italian officers are charm- 
ing fellows, courageous, sufficiently civil, 
and moderately intellectual. Incase of war 
their valor is marvelous; not that they are 
good at resisting, but their maddening 
charges to the cry, “ Savoia / Savoia!” are 
generally victorious. In Africa, despite the 
disaster at Adowa, they did not behave badly, 
and in their barracks the laws of honor are 
strictly observed. This means that duels. 
are frequent, fatal only by exception, and 
punishable only with ten or twelve days of 
arrest ; but if it is a superior officer he runs 
the risk of imprisonment or degradation. 

If we reflect that the armies do not aim 
at favoring idleness and ignorance, the ne- 
cessity of serious reforms will be impressed 
upon our minds. The minister at Rome, 
too, has taken account of this, and a few 
months ago the work began. His attention, 
it seems, has been directed to these points: 

Suppression or transformation of the mili- 
tary schools. 

A change of the uniform in order to make 
it more practical and less expensive. A 
uniform for wear not for the theater. 

Wages fixed according to a system yet 
to be discovered, so that the life may be 
possible to all, or that the military career 
may be opened only to those to whom for- 
tune has gifen an income. 

Finally, examinations in general culture 
should no longer be simple formalities and 
should precede promotion to the different 
grades. 


A METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


BY FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


HERE seems to be a general belief 
that a metropolitan newspaper office 


at night resembles a boiler shop 
under full pressure of work, with a military 
headquarters in time of war thrown in. So 
much has been written about the confusion 
and excitement of getting a great newspaper 
to press that one would think the departure 
of an ocean steamer for Europe was a small 


affair in comparison. The spirit of exag- 
geration that unfortunately prevails in many 
articles that appear in the newspapers in 
their hunt for the Big, the Great, and the 
Stupendous, and which simply reflects one 
of the characteristics of the American 
people, has extended to the accounts that 
have appeared from time to time as to the 
way newspapers are conducted. There 














‘nave been many pictures of dashing mes- 
senger boys; of feverish editors, now 
grasping at this item of news and now 
prancing after that; of wild-eyed and pant- 
ing reporters rushing in with news; of 
paragraphers writing editorial comment in 
a slap-dash style; of this man reaching over 
to Constantinople after a bit of news and 
that man leaping to the City of Mexico ona 
similar errand; of one man thinking of 
finance and family rows, of religion and 
race tracks, of political economy and prize 
fighters, all at the same time—and every 
other man and woman in the office in a 
state of similar mental activity. All these 
pictures have led up to that threadbare 
story that the necessity of going to press 
exactly on a certain second is so imperative 
that if the angel Gabriel should arrive on 
this earth the night editor would not and 
could not wait ten seconds to chronicle the 
event. 

The truth is the less excitement and con- 
fusion the better the newspaper. At times 
it is true that there are evidences of con- 
fusion and excitement in all of the great 
newspapers but it lasts only a moment or 
two. For the most part there is no more 
confusion in one of these establishments 
than there is in a well-ordered schoolroom 
with the pupils quietly working out some 
problem in arithmetic. The newspaper 
with which I am most familiar I have 
known to be as quiet and deliberate on the 
night of a Park Place disaster or a great 
naval review as when the usual midsummer 
lethargy was on and there seemed to be 
nothing for editors and reporters to do but 
to fold their arms and wait for some one to 
stir up news. In this office the plan is 
followed of having all the departments in 
one large room, and this by the very nature 
of things calls for the abolition of all noise. 
Messages are sent across the room by office 
boys instead of being shouted out, and a 
stranger coming in to the place when every 
one was working at the highest tension 
would see no evidences that a matter of tre- 
mendous importance, requiring keen judg- 
ment and the sharpest mental activity, was 
being handled inthe place. Eight or ten 
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reporters would be seen at their desks, each 
writing intently but deliberately, half a 
dozen editors, those who really edit the 
copy for the newspaper and not the 
editorial writers, would be seen carefully 
going over every line that is printed later, 
and there would seem to be a strict com- 
pliance with the suggestion of Mr. Charles 
A. Dana who recently told some college 
students in an address that one of the 
imperative rules of a successful newspaper 
is never to do anything in a hurry. 

There are three distinct grades of men 
in every newspaper office, the men who 
write, the men who edit, and the men who 
neither write nor edit, but who direct. At 
the head of every metropolitan newspaper 
is the editor. He directs the policy and 
final responsibility rests on him for every- 
thing that appears in the paper. He has 
under him the managing editor, who is the 
chief executive officer of the establishment. 
This man has supervision of the collection 
of the news and the manner in which it is 
prepared for publication. He has a city 
editor to collect the local news and fre- 
quently another man to look after the tele- 
graphic news. The city editor has a corps 
of reporters under his charge and the chief 
telegraphic news editor has a corps of cor- 
respondents in the various cities of im- 
portance in the country under his charge. 
Only a few papers, however, have a man in 
direct charge of the telegraphic news, 
because the great news associations of the 
country collect the news, and special reports 
from the paper’s own correspondents are 
used only on occasions of importance. The 
managing editor or the night editor in most 
offices looks after the collection of the tele- 
graphic news. 

The afternoon is spent regularly in the 
office in sending out reporters on the 
customary news assignments of the day, in 
reading articles submitted for the Sunday 
newspaper, in writing editorial articles, in 
looking over the mail, in culling from the 
exchanges material for reprint. This re- 
quires a large force but the work is sub- 
divided so that there is no rush. At six 
o’clock in the evening a new force of men 
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arrives in the office. They are the editors 
of copy. The composing room begins work 
at seven o’clock and the editors at once begin 
to prepare the copy that has been written 
in the office during the afternoon or the 
telegraphic news copy that has been sent to 
the morning papers as well as to those of 
the afternoon. The managing editor goes 
home for three or four hours and the office 
falls at once into a routine. 

The night city editor is now in charge of 
the collection of local news and the editing 
of copy in his department. He has five or 
six copy editors to assist him. As fast as 
an article is prepared it is handed to him 
and he checks it off on his assignment 
sheet and either prepares the article for the 
printer himself or gives it over to one of his 
assistants. Two of these assistants read 
suburban copy and the remainder read 
strictly local copy. Then there are two or 
more editors for the sporting news. What 
is called “department matter” is usually 
the first copy to be handled. This consists 
of the reports from the courts, from the city 
hall, the coroner’s office, and the like. 
Reporters continue to come in from time to 
time to announce the result of the investi- 
gations to which they have been assigned 
during the afternoon. Two reporters are 
kept in reserve in the office every evening. 
One is the “short wait” man and the other 
is the “long wait” man. They are held for 
emergencies. The short wait man goes off 
duty at midnight and the long wait man re- 
mains until half past three o’clock in the 
morning. 

The night city editor has a most respon- 
sible place. He must be a man of keen 
judgment. He has little time for delibera- 
tion. When the news comes of some acci- 
dent, some defalcation, some murder, the 
sudden death of some prominent man, he 
must not only judge instantly what is to be 
done but must know where to send to get 
the fullest information. The day city ed- 
itor has ample time to act, but at night 
there must be no delay. The night city 
editor is the one man in the office who has 
occasion to get excited, but he has been 
trained to expect the unexpected, and when 
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a matter of startling importance does comé 
up he gives a little jump perhaps, but in ten 
minutes he has his reporters out and the 
routine of the office is going on again as if 
it had never been disturbed. 

The telegraphic news editors in the office 
of which I write especially number three 
men, and their work is divided geographic- 
ally. They sit at one table where they can 
confer with one another. One man has the 
cable news and that part of the United 
States west of the Mississippi. Another 
has Washington and New York State news, 
and the third has all the rest of the country 
under his supervision. When any one is 
especially rushed with work, as was the case 
during the great railroad strike in Chicago, 
the others help him out. As a rule the geo- 
graphical distribution is an equal division of 
the work, but in most offices another system 
is followed. In those offices one man is in 
charge of the telegraphic news, just as one 
man has charge of the city mews, and he 
parcels out the copy asit comes to his assist- 
ants. ; 

It is a fact that every newspaper receives 
every night from two to five times the amount 
of matter it can print. Very little of it is 
written smoothly. Rarely is an article sent 
to the composing room without change. The 
large staff of editors is necessary to cull out 
what is printable, to avoid libelous matter, 
to write the head lines, to condense, to verify 
statements. ‘As fast as each article is ed- 
ited it goes to the composing room, and in the 
course of half an hour on an average a proof 
is ready for examination. 

About eight o’clock in the evening a new 
face appears in the office. It is that of the 
night editor. His business is to go over the 
work of the editors on proof, to catch all 
their errors, and to place every article in its 
proper place in the paper. He usually an- 
swers the telegraphic news queries and then 
goes over the editorial articles first with great 
care. It is important that the editor should 
not be made to say things that he did not in- 
tend to say. He then reads such proofs of 
the news as have been made. One of his 
first duties is to get an estimate of the space 
needed for the advertisements and then 

















to get an idea as to the space each of the 
most important articles under consideration 
will require. By a little figuring he can tell 
whether the paper will be unduly crowded 
and he allots to each department the amount 
of space it can reasonably expect. There is 
no sense in putting a lot of matter in type 
that can never find a place in the paper. 
About ten o’clock the managing editor 
comes in again. He spends the evening in 
reading proofs for errorsin judgment, in an- 
swering his correspondence, in settling mat- 
ters of policy which are referred to him for 
fina! decision, and in preparing days ahead 
for news events which are of importance and 
the exact time of whose occurrence is known. 
About twelve o’clock it is noticed that the 
night editor is unusually busy. It is time 
for him to send some of his pages to the 
stereotyper. He sees that the editorial ar- 
ticles are placed properly according to the 
editor’s schedule, fills up the chinks with such 
material as harmonizes with the page, and 
sends it off. The pages with the markets 
are next prepared and then there comes a 
lull. The proofs keep accumulating, how- 
ever, and if any man has an excuse to get 
feverish it isthe night editor. Atoneo’clock 
he must send more pages away according 
to a careful time schedule. He must su- 
pervise the placing of every article in its 
proper place and page, keeping kindred mat- 
ters together and skimming with the eye of 
a hawk through his proofs, which fairly rain 
down on him. He is the one man who is 
supposed never to make any mistakes and 
who must invariably catch the mistakes of 
others. His work is not only one of great 
responsibility but alsoof most delicate judg- 
ment. He must make changes frequently, 
using his best news instincts instantly and 
without deliberation. He usually keeps back 
three pages to the last. What is left over 
from his first page, where the most impor- 
tant and most interesting news is placed, goes 
to the second page, and gradually, as his 
race against the clock goes on, he clears up 
the type. One of his last duties is to decide 
what to leave out for lack of room. He must 
be very careful in this. One of the most 
dreaded questions the next day is: “Why 
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did we not print this article?” If all the 
night editors in town would agree to leave 
out certain news items it would be all right 
but when one prints something of importance 
that another rejects there is usually trouble. 

I have read many accounts of the details 
of newspaper work, but I have never seen 
the responsibility of the night editor set forth 
as fully as it should be. Even in two nota- 
ble addresses on newspapers recently given 
before college students Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
the acknowledged head of the newspaper 
profession, said nothing about the night ed- 
itor. There was considerable about the ex- 
change reader and the city editor and re- 
porters, and some reference to the copy ed- 
itors, but the night editor was not mentioned, 
and yet next to the managing editor there 
is no place requiring greater executive abil- 
ity on the staff of a metropolitan newspaper. 

There are times in every newspaper office 
when naturally it is under a great strain. 
Some enormous parade, some yacht race, 
some appalling accident constitute these 
occasions. Days in advance the city editor 
has prepared for those that are foreseen. 
His reporters are deployed with the care of 
a general. At night the revision of the 
copy is usually entrusted to one man and in 
all well-regulated offices there is no con- 
fusion. It is at times of emergency that the 
greatest strain comes on the night editor. 
Some fire is sweeping through a block, with 
a heavy loss of life, and there is little time 
to get a connected story in the first edition 
of the paper. The reporters ask a few hur- 
ried questions as soon as they arrive on the 
scene and then rush for telephones. The 
story they tell is hastily put in writing in the 
office and often it is an exciting race to get 
the news prepared within the limit of time 
set by the night editor. 

In the telegraphic news possibly a presi- 
dential convention or a general election 
causes the greatest strain. At conventions 
expert writers from the office are sent out, 
men who know the peculiarities of the office. 
They must file their matter in the telegraph 
office page by page, as it is written, and 
must give instructions on each page as to 
the proper place it is to occupy in the story. 
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The telegraph offices have a way of dividing 
every long article filed with them into sections, 
known as “ Letter A,” “ Letter B,” and so 
on. The editor in the home-office frequently 
gets “Letter G”’ before “ Letter C ” has be- 
gun, and it takes a cool brain and a steady 
hand to eliminate objectionable matter, 
keep the words in their proper order, and 
maintain a steady rate in sending the matter 
to the composing room. At the last Demo- 
cratic National Convention Mr. Cleveland 
was not nominated until three o’clock in the 
morning. The paper had to go to press as 
usual at two o’clock to catch the mails—the 
cardinal newspaper sin is to miss the mails 
—and up to the last second a place had to 
be made for the very latest news. That 
was a terrific strain, but in most of the New 
York offices it is doubtful if there was any 
more confusion than there is in a city fire 
company house when an alarm comes in. 
Election night brings duties such as come 
only on those occasions. Ordinary routine 
is practically suspended. The work is care- 
fully subdivided between the editors. One 


man has the congressional tables to look after 
and another the legislative tables and an- 
other the state table by counties and so 
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on. Careful examination of percentages 
plays an important part in election estimates. 
There are dozens of counties from which no 
full returns can be secured. From a minute 
comparison of the gains and losses in cities 
and towns that are accessible and taking 
into account local causes that may affect 
the result in certain places, it is possible to 
‘snatch from the air,” as Julian Ralph once 
said, accurate returns of an election. It is 
the rule to come within a few hundred votes 
of the actual result, and there is always 
great pride in every office in getting as near 
to the real fact as possible. In such work 
as this there is bound to be more or less 
confusion, but it is kept down with a stern 
hand, for if ever a clear brain is needed it 
is when the reputation of the paper is at 
stake for accuracy in election returns. On 
ordinary occasions, however, there is no 
more confusion, no more nervous excite- 
ment, no more feverish haste in a metropol- 
itan newspaper office than there is in the 
daily conduct of a railroad plant. Every- 
thing is done by system. Emergencies are 
what is expected most, and that paper is 
the best equipped which grapples with them 
without splutter or undue excitement. 
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BY HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 


T times these walls enchanted fade, it seems, 
And, .ost, I wander through the Long-Ago 
In Edens where the lotus still doth grow, 
And many a reedy river seaward gleams. 
Now Pindar’s soft-stringed shell blends with my dreams, 
And now the elfin horns of Oberon blow, 
Or flutes Theocritus by the wimpling flow 
Of immemorial amaranth-margined streams. 
Gray Dante leads me down the cloud-built stair, 
And parts with shadowy hands the mists that veil 
Scarred deeps distraught by crying winds forlorn. 
By Milton stayed, chaotic steeps I dare, 
And, with his immaterial presence pale, 
Stand on the heights flushed in creation’s morn! 
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BONN’S GREAT SON, BEETHOVEN. 


BY 


‘ WAS in the midst of the legendary 
TT Rhine country, within sight of 

Cologne’s twin spires and the seven 
mountains rich in story. ‘True, ’twas only 
a little German village, where the blue, 
white, and pink forget-me-nots lift their 
eyes to the splendid pink and white plumes 
of the horse-chestnut trees, but it gave to 
the world a genius which acted as the sun- 
light, changing the beautiful bud of music 
to the perfect, full-blown rose. 

The place had been a Roman fortress 
and the heroic spirit of those days seemed 
to be breathed into the being of the baby 
who was born there on the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1770. 

Never did a mother idolize a child more 
than Bonn worshiped her gifted son, Lud- 
wig von Beethoven; and mother-like, to 
her he has not grown old, for the people of 
that little village are saturated with love of 
him, and speak of him to-day as if he were 
one of their number, a living presence, as 
indeed he is, for his music is the nobler 
part of him freed from the fetters of family 
vexations and broken hopes. 

A tablet over the door of an unpretend- 
ing house in Bongasse marks his birthplace, 
but the truth is he was born in the adjoin- 
ing little house, back of the one facing the 
street. Do you wish to see the very room 
in which the “ giant of composers ”’ entered 
upon life? Then you must climb two 
flights of narrow, wooden stairs, and enter 
with head bowed, not only in reverence, 
but because the doorway is so low. Angles 
seem to monopolize the little room under 
the roof, so that scarcely a spot is left high 
enough for a man to stand upright. Two 
small windows admit the light into the 
place, now empty except for the marble 
bust whose pedestal is always wreathed in 
H-June. 
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green while the base is often heaped with 
the flower offerings of Beethoven pilgrims, 
for no shrine was ever visited with more 
ardor than is this little room by music 
lovers from all parts of the world. 

As one wanders through the other rooms, 
now filled with many interesting relics of 
him (for both houses are state property and 
have been turned into museums), one can- 
not help wondering in which one the poor, 
gifted child was compelled by his poverty- 
stricken father to practice until his music 
became to him the chains of a slave. 

Here is an oil painting of that mother 
of whom he always spoke so lovingly. A 
strong, tender face, unmarred by the many 
trials brought upon her by her worthless 
husband, whose musical talents, inherited 
from his father, might have earned for him 
not only wealth but fame, if only he had 
been able to resist the demon drink. 

Near by is the face of another woman 
whose influence upon Beethoven’s life was 
almost as great as that of his mother. It 
is a younger face, as clear-cut and beautiful 
as that of a cameo; it belonged to the 
woman who inspired the Moonlight Sonata. 
Had not rank stood in the way of marriage, 
there is no doubt that the Countess Guic- 
cardi would have made Beethoven's life a 
joyful one instead of the sad thing it really 
was, for love was the keynote of all his 
music. Listen to the love of freedom 
which resounds in the Erioca, the love of 
humanity which vibrates through and 
through the final choral in the wonderful 
Ninth Symphony, and his love of God 
which finds its vent in the glorious Second 
Mass. 

Near the two portraits is a case of ear 
trumpets, which reminds one painfully of all 
that wife could have been to this master, 
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isolated as he was by his deafness. A 
small one tells the beginning of the trouble ; 
gradually they increase in size until the last 
one is as large as a veritable trumpet. 
Like a certain bird, he hid his pain while 
he flooded the world with music—the end- 
less music of his nine-glorious symphonies, 
for they were composed after 1800, his 
deafness having manifested itself the pre- 
vious year. 

But there are other portraits which claim 
our attention, for here are collected all the 
likenesses of the composer, from those of a 
beardless boy to a copy of that great one 
by Steiler, the only one for which Beethoven 
ever sat, and which was considered by those 
who knew him to be the most faithful por- 
trait of them all. Being owned by a 
German countess who allows no copies to 
be made, it is impossible to obtain one. It 
is very like our favorite picture of him, 
only the “ideal” is taken out and we see 
the man as he really was, with unkempt, 
lion’s mane of hair, flashing eye, deep, 
heavy-set jaw, and determined mouth. Even 
at eighteen, the age when the first public 
notice of him appeared in Xramer’s Musical 
Magazine, he had a strong face, which took 
on a more conquering expression a few 
years later when boyhood was losing itself 
in young manhood—the age when he first 
went to Vienna filled with the hope of 
studying with Mozart, a hope unrealized, 
for he was soon compelled to return to 
Bonn, owing to his mother’s failing health. 
But his filial devotion had its reward when 
he met Haydn, who was passing through 
Bonn a year or two afterward, as the meet- 
ing again opened the way to him to return 
to Vienna with that master as his teacher. 
And here is a portrait of those “happy 
days” when he found himself appreciated 
and welcomed into the cultured society for 
which he longed. Yonder is another, at 
the time probably when he was misunder- 
stood—when the critics declared that the 
symphonies gave signs that he was going 
mad. 

This picture must have been taken in 1805, 
about the time he wrote his one opera 


“Leonore,” now known as “Fidelio”; the 
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next one to it, when he went to Teplitz, in 
1812, on one of his few concert tours. 

Some character sketches made of him by 
friends show him leaving the theater in a 
towering rage, hatless, fists clenched, and 
anger in every feature because the audience 
had not appreciated or understood his 
music, which he was himself directing. 

His ungovernable temper shows itself in 
many of his letters, in one of which he 
angrily tells a friend who happened to offer 
a musical hint to him that it was as ridicu- 
lous for him (the friend) to make a sugges- 
tion to the “ great Beethoven as it would be 
for an ass to advise Minerva.” 

But here is the piano which has re- 
sponded to the touch of the great master ; 
the very instrument on which he played in 
Vienna, at that splendid triumph in 1795 
when he began his famous career of com- 
poser and_ performer — electrifying the 
people of Vienna by his wonderful playing 
of his pianoforte concerto in C major. 

Near the piano stands a case containing 
four of his violins and violincellos, for he 
also mastered all sorts of stringed instru- 
ments, and to this knowledge he owes the 
special beauty of his stringed trios, quar- 
tets, etc. 

When the museum was opened a few 
years ago, the matchless four (Joachim, 
Haussmann, Wirth, and De Ahne, unrivaled 
in the world as a stringed quartet) came to 
Bonn, and standing in that room filled to 
overflowing with memories and relics of the 
music-king, playing his magnificent gom- 
positions on the very instruments which he 
had once made speak, while the favored 
few admitted to the feast stood with bowed 
heads and dimmed eyes. 

But even this great mind had to cease its 
activity, and a cast taken after death shows 
the face freed from the harshness which char- 
acterized it in life—for the harshness was but 
a mask concealing the over-sensitiveness. 
More fortunate than many a great one, 
Beethoven lived to see himself famous, but 
he allowed his warm heart, rather than his 
good judgment, to dictate his charity to 
his wretched brother and worthless nephew, 
until this drain on his purse, together with 
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the bad management of his finances, left 
him almost penniless. 

Like his life so was his death—sad, for, 
humming-bird like, the Vienna public were 
dipping into the honey of Rossini’s music, 
forgetful of the richer flower. But, alas! 
they woke one morning to find the great 
spirit gone, and all that they could do to 
make amends was to send out black-lined 
announcements of his death and give him a 
grand public funeral, at which all classes 
vied to do him honor—composers acting as 
pallbearers, musicians and artists bearing 
his torches. 

Five times since then Bonn has given a 
festival in memory of him, the fifth one 
being held a year ago last summer. The 
town adorns itself with flags as if for a gala 
day; in every shop window appears the face 
of her gifted son, while in every music 
store are seen none but his compositions. 

By six o’clock Beethoven lovers from 
all parts of the world begin to wind their 
way to Music Hall. On the stage is seated 
an orchestra, each member of which is a 
soloist. By half past six, the hour when 
the leader lifts his baton, every seat in the 
vast place is taken, and those who have 
secured standing room at the last moment 
consider themselves fortunate. 

A deathlike stillness settles upon the 
audience as the first note of the First Sym- 
phony is heard, and, like a dove, broods 
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over the place until the final sound loses 
itself in space. Then while the orchestra 
is resting, the people walk in the little 
garden adjoining the hall, until the cornet 
recalls them for the Second Symphony, and 
again all other senses are lost in hearing. 
Thus nine symphonies are given in sets of 
three on successive evenings. But the 
greatest interest of this musical festival 
seems to center in the wonderful Ninth 
Symphony, the great, grand Choral Sym- 
phony. At length sound, glorious sound, 
flooded the dimly lighted room, and breath 
itself seemed to cease while the ocean of 
music rolled around. 

It ended, as all things must end on earth, 
but the audience, even after the lights were 
turned up, sat for a few moments spell- 
bound, for they had been hearing their 
most subtle feelings analyzed. Then, as if 
moved by one mighty impulse, that vast 
throng rose to their feet and made the 
building vibrate with their hearty German 
shouts of “ Hoch / Hoch!” 

As the people on their way home passed 
the moonlit statue of the master in Miinster 
Platz, many stopped to look at the splendid 
bronze figure in frock coat, a roll of music 
in his hand and his uncovered head thrown 
slightly back, as if challenging the world ; 
on the base the single word “‘ Beethoven ””— 
no explanation, no dates—and none are 
needed, for truly such as he never die. 
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BY MISS E, 


F, ANDREWS. 


OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE, MACON, GA, 


the confession that I am not among 


| SHALL have to begin this paper with 
those who make a fetich of grammar. 


I don’t feel like anathematizing a person 
who says “he don’t” instead of “he 
doesn’t,” and I see no reason for gritting 


*I find that in my article on “‘ Cracker English,” I inadvert- 
ently credited Mrs. Cunningham instead of Mrs. Gilman with 
the authorship of the “ Recollections of a Southern Matron.” 
I regret thata slip of memory should have caused me to do 
injustice to the claims of one noble woman in favor of another 
whose reputation needs no borrowed laurels. 


my teeth and tearing my hair over it, even 
if that democratic rabble, “I ain’t, you 
ain’t, he ain’t, we ain’t, they ain’t,” sheuld 
finally supplant their properly inflected 
betters, “you aren’t, he isn’t,” etc. I 
would even aid and abet those linguistic 
iconoclasts who cut the Gordian knot of 
concord between pronoun and antecedent 
by boldly employing ‘hey, them, and their for 
the singular, in cases where the distinction 
of gender is to be avoided, after the manner 
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of Dolly Madison in this sentence: “I can 
only return to each individual my love and 
best thanks for ¢Aeir kindness.” 

And right here we run upon one of the 
worst grammatical stumbling blocks in our 
language. I know all the subterfuges and 
verbal cross-cuts by means of which “the 
authorities’ have sought to get round this 
difficulty, but after all has been said, there 
is not a man or a woman of us but feels in 
our heart that sweet Dolly Madison was 
right, the critics and the grammar books to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. If she had 
said, with irreproachable correctness, “I 
can only return to each individual my love 
and best thanks for his or her kindness,” 
we should feel at once that she was posing 
as a “cultured person” and the soul had 
gone out of her words, leaving only a stiff 
grammatical corpse behind. 

I suppose hardly any one who has ever 
written twenty pages of English will deny 
that this want of a genderless pronoun for 
the third person singular is the greatest 
defect of our language, and one that has 


never been successfully supplied, and never 
will be till the common sense of the people 
steps in and overrides by its fiat the decrees 


of the authorities. The clumsy makeshift, 
“his or her,” has been as_ persistently 
rejected by the language instinct of our 
race as it has been urged by grammarians, 
and the critics may shout themselves hoarse 
telling us that in such cases the masculine 
pronoun is to be regarded as including both 
genders; the language sense of the average 
English-speaking person will never tolerate 
its intrusion in such a sentence as this: 
“ Either the husband or the wife will change 
his opinion.” Nine people out of ten, nay, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, if they haven’t 
the fear of the schoolmaster before their 
eyes, will say, in such a case, “Either the 
husband or the wife will change ¢heir 
opinion.” In fact, this usage is now so 
common in conversation that it may almost 
be said to have become a well-established 
colloquialism, and examples of it can fre- 
quently be found in the best writers. Rus- 
kin never hesitates to employ it when it 
suits his convenience to do so. Fielding 
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does the same, as, for example, “ Nobody 
knows what it is to lose a friend till they 
have lost him,” and though I am not very 
familiar with the writings of Charles Reade, 
here is an instance of the same sort taken 
at random from him: ‘“ Everybody was on 
deck amusing themselves as best they could.” 

This usage points us to the only practical 
way out of the difficulty. The queen’s 
English must step down from its throne 
when the sovereign people take it in hand, 
as must its queen herself, whether she 
wield the scepter or the ferule, and submit 
to the law of the multitude. Speech isa 
born democrat; in its realm the voice of the 
people is supreme. 

And this voice is not an arbitrary one. 
If we trace backward the history of popular 
speech, we shall find that it follows certain 
fixed laws which have their root in human 
nature itself, and are none the less certain 
in their operation because they are followed 
blindly and unconsciously. It is in the 
formulation and application of these natural 
laws that the real authority of the “ authori- 
ties”’ consists, and although Dolly Madison 
is hardly to be cited as a precedent when it 
comes to writing English, yet I think it can 
be shown on good grounds that her ungram- 
matical use of the pronoun ¢heir is not with- 
out the support of that higher law of 
language to which grammar itself must 
bow. Fitzedward Hall, who is justly re- 
garded as one of the greatest living 
authorities on the English language, lays 
down the following criteria for testing 
neoterisms—that is, the introduction of 
new words or forms of expression into a 
language : 

‘‘ First of all, a new word ought to supply 
a blank, or improve in clearness, brevity, 
euphony, or exactness, on a word already 
existing.” 

Second: ‘‘ A new word should obey some 
analogy, the less recondite the better.” 

Third: “A new word or expression 
should be euphonious, aversion to dis- 
sonance often being stronger than respect 
for analogy ; and other things being equal, 
the English peoples have a preference for 
short words.” 
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As it will hardly be denied in any quarter 
that some means of avoiding discrimination 
of gender in pronouns of the third person 
singular would supply a long-felt blank in 
our language,’ argument on this head is 
superfluous. 

As to the second test, the extension of 
the second person plural of the pronouns 
you, your, and yours, to take the place of 
the singular shou, thy, and thine, furnishes 
an exact analogy to the usage in question. 
A sort of inverse analogy is also afforded 
by the development of the indefinite pro- 
noun any, from the Anglo-Saxon az (one), 
which was at first exclusively singular. 
Another case in point is to be found in the 
successful introduction into our current 
speech of the possessive zfs, which was so 
palpable a vulgarism three centuries ago 
that it occurs not once in the English Bible, 
but three times in the writings of Milton, 
and not above ten times in Shakespeare, 
little noted though the latter was as a blind 
respecter of authority. Moreover this in- 
novation was forced by popular pressure 
into our standard speech under stress of 
the very same necessity which is now driv- 
ing English speakers to apply ‘hey, them, 
their, etc., in the singular, namely, a desire 
to avoid the obtrusive and often incon- 
venient discrimination of gender implied in 
the possessives Ais and her. Its thorough 
absorption into the ranks of good English, 
in the teeth of such authorities as Milton, 
Shakespeare, and the translators of the 
Bible, shows how supreme, after all, is the 
voice of the people in giving law to 
language. 

Finally, as to Mr. Hall’s third criterion, 
I hardly think that even the most uncom- 
promising stickler for grammatical correct- 
ness will contend that anything would be 
gained in either euphony or brevity by 
shuffling in a precipitate Ais or her in 
place of Dolly Madison’s ungrammatical 
their. 


To sum up the matter: while the usage 
in question can hardly be said as yet to 
have received the stamp of authority, and I 
would not venture to submit an article con- 
taining it to the editor of THE CHauTAv- 
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QUAN or the Atlantic Monthly, still the 
tendency of good usage seems to be in its 
favor, colloquially at least, and I think that 
instead of frowning out of countenance this 
friend in need that stands ready to help us 
out of so many grammatical boggles, we 
would all do well to encourage, as far as 
we can, its adoption into the vocabulary of 
standard English speech. 

Another frequent cause of stumbling to 
the average speaker and writer of our lan- 
guage is the plural of foreign words. The 
so-called mistakes here are of two kinds: 
an English plural is given to the foreign 
singular, as datum, datums, or the foreign 
plural is used as the English singular. 
The Marquis of Salisbury is quoted in a 
recent press dispatch as saying that the 
opinion evoked in regard to Russian aggres- 
sion in the East “was a very noticeable 
phenomena,” and Professor Jastrow writes in 
the February Cosmopolitan about the demon- 
stration of ‘so unaccountable a phenomena 
as reading without eyes.” In the Annals 
of Hygiene for March, we read of piercing 
“an impervious strata,” and the patent 
medicine venders are offering a new nos- 
trum every day for building up “an en- 
feebled nervous stamina.” It is true, one 
sometimes hears a conscientious stickler for 
grammatical propriety speak complacently 
of his nervous “staminum,” in laughable 
ignorance of the fact that both staminum 
and stamina are plurals of stamen, the one 
a genitive, the other nominative and accusa- 
tive. The only safeguard against blunders 
of this kind is for people who know nothing 
of Latin to stick to plain English and be 
content to possess “nerve,” or a “nervous 
system”; for while zerve was as Roman in 
the beginning as stamina, it has now 
become so thoroughly domesticated that we 
have almost forgotten its foreign birth. 

Personally, I must confess that I feel no 
inclination to go into hysterics over these 
violations of Latin or Greek, or any other 
foreign grammar, by English speakers. We 
are too great a race and ours is too great a 
language to receive laws from foreigners. 
We levy upon all the world for contributions 
to our vocabulary, as well as to our popula- 
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tion, but these newcomers on being ac- 
corded the rights of citizenship should be 
made to conform to our laws and customs. 
As in our Jand-grabbing operations we have 
never allowed ourselves to be governed by 
the laws and institutions of the peoples 
whose territory we have appropriated, so in 
our word-grabbing, there is no reason why 
we should submit ourselves to the tyranny 
of a foreign verbal yoke. And when we 
consider that three fourths of our literary 
vocabulary— Professor Whitney says five 
sevenths—is of Latin origin, we can readily 
see that if the foreign inflection of all these 
terms were insisted upon, we might as well 
give our language over, body and soul, to 
the bondage of the Latin grammar. And 
why should we retain the Latin plural any 
more than the genitive, or any other of its 
inflecuons? If let alone, popular usage 
will make short work of this question by 
speedily conforming all foreign words to 
English rule. In fact, it has already done 


so with the bulk of those that have found 
their way into the vocabulary of common 


life; herbariums, memorandums, automatons, 
indexes, appendixes, etc., are now recognized, 
even by the dictionaries, as perfectly cor- 
rect plural forms. With the naturalization 
of those more recondite terms that belong 
properly to the domain of science, there is 
no need to concern ourselves, since they 
are in no true sense parts of our English 
speech. In those cases where usage is 
divided, convenience and analogy would 
alike seem to favor the adoption of the 
English, in preference to the foreign form. 

In this connection may be mentioned 
the confusion that seems to entangle some 
conscientious speakers in distinguishing 
between a certain class of words when used 
in a distributive and in a plural sense. 
Even so careful a writer as Emerson permits 
himself to say: “ We are all the children of 
genius, the children of virtue, and feel their 
inspirations.” Burke speaks of “those men 
for whose sakes alone we read their his- 
tory,” and Dr. Birch, historian of the Royal 
Society, makes mention of persons “emi- 
nent for their characters and learning.” 
Why not “learnings” as well as “ charac- 
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ters’? A recent newspaper editorial on 
the abolition of the House of Lords tells us 
that the sovereign of England has not for- 
gotten “the fates” of King Charles I. 
and James II., and in a popular treatise on 
geometry we read that to prove the equality 
of two angles it is not necessary to consider 
the “lengths” of their sides. So, also, I 
once heard a witty lady declare, ‘“‘ Women 
are obliged to lie about their ages.” Now, 
without denying that under certain circum- 
stances women may find it convenient to 
keep on hand a plurality of ages for public 
and private use, still, I would suggest that 
most of us have only one at a time that we 
are under any temptation to lie about, and 
that is our real one; hence, if there is any 
truth in the cynical aphorism, it should be 
that “Women are obliged to lie about their 
age.’ The trouble in such cases arises 
from a failure to perceive that the word is 
used in a distributive and not in a plural 
sense. We draw inspiration, not inspira- 
tions, from genius and virtue; we read 
history for the sake, not for the sakes, of 
good men; we ponder upon the fate, not 
fates, of kings and nations, we measure the 
length, not lengths, of bodies, misers hoard 
their gold, not golds, and eager listeners 
hold their breath, not breaths. 

A kindred error arises from failing to dis- 
tinguish the difference of meaning conveyed 
by the qualifying nouns in such expressions 
as “ woman’s colleges” and “ women’s col- 
leges,” ‘“‘woman suffragists”’ and “ women 
suffragists ’’—a difference that will be best 
understood by keeping in mind that the 
chief aim of the woman suffragists is to 
become women suffragists. In the expres- 
sion “woman’s colleges,” the modifying 
noun becomes an adjective, pure and 
simple, while in “women’s colleges” it 
retains, or should retain, its possessive sig- 
nification. The distinction is a subtle one, 
but none the less valuable on that account, 
and ought to be preserved not so much 
because of any grammatical ruie involved, 
but because it expresses a real difference 
in meaning, and thus enables us to discrim- 
inate more carefully what we wish to say. 

I had intended applying the lever of 
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English common sense to those perennial 
stumbling blocks sha/7 and will before 
closing this paper, but the length to which 
it has already been drawn out warns me to 
desist. Suffice it to say that while the 
distinction they represent is one of the most 
valuable in our language, and should be 
carefully preserved, it can never be success- 
fully mastered by grammatical rules alone. 
Those who have been taught good English 
in the only way in which it can be properly 
learned, by early association with cultivated 
people, will seldom make a mistake in the 
use of these delicate idioms, though they 
may not be able to give a single rule on the 
subject, while those who have to think 
about the why and the wherefore will not 





BY 








HE sun had but begun to light up 
the white heights of the Apennines 
and to send a redness into the pur- 

ple of the Alban hills, and yet all Rome was 

astir. The fontifex maximus and the col- 
lege of augurs had surely been blind to pub- 
lic danger or they would have decreed the 
day a black one in the calendar for the 
transaction of business. It was too late 
now. These consulters of the will of the 
immortal gods could, as they learned of the 
unusual stir, only throw on official robes 
and fare forth to inquire the will of the 
mortal goddesses they knew as mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters. What was 
the meaning of this sweep of séo/as in the 
direction of Mount Capitoline? Pontiffs, 
augurs, senators—every man in Rome— 
would soon know. The sex long subordi- 
nate had suddenly arisen, and in a body 





* The facts upon which this story is founded are related in 
the history of Rome by Titus Livius, or Livy, Book 34, Sections 
1-8. The author is also indebted to “‘The Story of Rome”’ by 
Arthur Gilman, M. A. The Oppian. Law was proposed by Caius 
Oppias, in the consulate of Quintus Fabius and Tiberius Sem- 
pronius that is, in the stress of the Second Punic War, and was 
repealed in the year 195 B. C., Marcus Porcius Cato and Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus being consuls. The text of the law was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ No woman shall possess more than half an ounce of 
gold, or wear a garment of divers colors, or ride in a carriage 
drawn by horses in any town or in any place nearer thereto than 
one mile, except on occasions of some religious solemnity.”’ 
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get them right one time out of ten. Even 
people who know better will be liable to 
get them wrong if they go to thinking too 
much about the matter. There are certain 
words that I am always sure to spell wrong 
if I stop to think how they ought to be 
written, while if I go ahead and set them 
down without a thought about the words 
themselves, I never make a mistake. And 
thus it is with our speech; it is when 
people begin to be afflicted with self- 
consciousness in the use of language that 
they come to grief. A rightly trained 
person acquires a sort of language sense, as 
it were, which, like the tact of a well-bred 
woman, will carry him safely over the most 
dangerous ground. 












was streaming toward the Forum, determi- 
nation in the fall of every sandal, in the 
flutter of every gown. 

The Oppian Law must be repealed—the 
law which said that no woman should wear 
a garment of divers colors, nor possess more 
than an ounce of gold, nor ride in a chariot 
nearer than a mile to Rome, or any town in 
the republic, save for a religious solemnity. 
The law was odious, and it was very obli- 
ging in the tribunes, Marcus Fundanius and 
Lucius Valerius, to propose its repeal—the 
gods reward them! This day the senate 
would discuss the law, and it would be well 
to watch the course of justice. There 
would be wavering senators to look after, 
and doubtful tribunes and lukewarm pretors 
—it might be necessary to coax even the 
consuls themselves. And so the women of 
Rome and its environs had uprisen and set 
forth for the foot of the Capitol. Husbands 
and fathers had ordered them to stay at 
home, but these helpless gentlemen might 
justas well have commanded the wind which 
blew in a warlike way from the Field of 
Mars to stay at home. They descended 
from urban hills; they marched in from 
suburban towns, from east, west, north, and 
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south, by Ways Valerian, Aurelian, Flamin- 
ian, and Appian—by all the great roads. 
Rome had seen no invaders so overcoming 
since the days of Brennus. Withdrawal 
could be secured only by granting their de- 
mands. They would slay with their eyes an 
august senate. Cato must be the Camillus. 

The throng swept along the Via Sacra 
toward the Forum. Séolas, stolas, every- 
where, andallsomber! Zagas stepped aside 
with a predominance of respect; “gas 
leaned out of chariots with smiles of recog- 
nition, or stares of lazy insolence. ‘The 
stolas had been patiently somber for long 
years, but an end had come to endurance. 
Censors could bloom in scarlet, consuls 
could have red hems to their cloaks, sena- 
tors could wear purple stripes across the 
breast—even the boys could have a purple 
border to their robes, and must women, for- 
sooth—beings to whom color was an Ely- 
sium-born instinct—go darkling down to 
Hades? In the name of holy Vesta, no! 
The law had been well enough when Caius 
Oppias proposed it in the dark days of 


Cannz, but these were the bright days of 
Zama, and surely there should be rejoicing 
and freedom now. 


*‘Juno’s geese!” said a senator, with a 
shrug half of admiration, half of disdain, as 
two women glided by, regal in bearing, and 
talking volubly. ‘“‘ How they cackle!” 

‘“‘Beware, Caius Galba,” said his com- 
panion, a man of proconsular rank. ‘“ We 
owe much to Juno’s geese. It were well to 
be respectful to both past and present. My 
wife is here somewhere—and with my sane 
tion. Methinks women have somewhat to 
complain of. I, for one, would like to see 
my Claudia in a garment of divers colors, 
and free to wear jewels—she is no barba- 
rian, and I can trust her taste ; and I think 
no chariot is too good for her.” 

“Ts it not evident to you, Statilius, that if 
women are not kept in a subservient condi- 
tion we are undone? Yield them vantage- 
ground and they will make their way into 
the senate; they will get to be dictators in 
all possible emergencies, and censors for 
life—all which calamities may Jupiter Cap- 
itolinus avert! Ispeak naught against the 
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daughter of Claudius—she has both beauty 
and wisdom; but all women have not her 
moderation. As for you, O Statilius, it is 
well known you are not the antique Roman 
you were before you went to Corinth two 
years ago.” 

As he talked, Caius Galba was thinking 
of his wife, Flaminia. He had commanded 
her to remain at home. How handsome 
she had looked in her silent defiance! How 
glorious she would appear in colors! He 
felt his theory of republican simplicity giv- 
ing way before that picture. Ye gods, what 
torture to love madly and not wholly 
approve ! 

“One may be too antique for his own in- 
terests,” was the good-humored reply. 
“Women think they need improving. Have 
we not a need of the same sort? We must 
bend or break—and it is better to bend, 
my Caius. Cato will set us the example 
some day. With all his hatred of things 
Hellenic, he will learn Greek before he dies. 
Note well, Caius Galba.”’ 

Onward pressed the stofas. The Tar- 
peian Rock was ahead, but they would stop 
in time. 

“‘Fabia,”’ said a woman who looked like 
Juno to a woman who looked like Minerva, 
“it is certain Marcus Porcius will rage 
against us to-day; but we must conquer. I 
am having a purple flounce made for my 
robe. Yet this Cato is a strong man, 
Fabia.” 

“Finish your purple flounce, Sulpicia,” 
was the calm return, “and get acoronet for 
your flowing hair and bracelets for your 
white arms. You shall wear them all. ‘Woe 
to the conquered !’ must be our cry. Con- 
sul Cato must go down before us. He is a 
strong man, Sulpicia—you speak truly, but 
he is not a pleasant man. You know he 
was brought up on a Sabine farm, and 
though he is not old, he is old-fashioned. 
He superintends the washing and dressing 
of his children, and is generally officious. 
He believes in colors—for himself and his 
boys. I went to his house on the kalends 
of February to pay a social call, and, in 
passing through the vestibule, I was so at- 
tracted by the bright-bordered garments— 
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togas and cloaks—hanging there that I quite 
forgot to note the sign, ‘ Beware of the dog!’ 
This was careless in me, I own, for I knew 
Cato’s dog was, like his master, much more 
given to prosecution than to defense. I got 
by safely—though with some fright. What 
with a narrow escape from the teeth of 
Cerberus, the smoke of the atrium, and the 
poor wife’s crushed spirits, I had, when I 
reached home, the singular feeling of having 
been on the other side of the Styx. Cato 
talks well and writes well, but, for the gen- 
eral purposes of life, give me less of elo- 
quence and more of amenity. 

‘Why should the wife of Marcus Porcius 
be a slave ?— why should any woman? Over 
there on Mount Palatine, Tanaquil, from a 
window of the palace, addressed the people 
after the death of Tarquinius Priscus, and 
had her will. And what would Numa Pom- 
pilius have been without Egeria? They 
were queens—Tanaquil and Egeria—and 
we are going to be queens, too—in a good 
republican way. I would not have the 
kings brought back—just the queens. Mark 
my words, Sulpicia—though it is not to be 
doubted that you and I may not live to see 
allthings fulfilled—the time is coming when 
women may wear all the hues of Iris, and 
have gold and jewels to their heart’s content, 
and travel upon wheels when and where 
they will.” 

And the confident voice of Fabia was lost 
in the on-rush. 

“ Cousin Fulvia,” gasped a woman in the 
throng, ‘‘do let us turn aside and rest a few 
minutes upon yonder wayside bench. You 
have come from Mount Palatine only; I 
have come from the banks of the Allia—a 
wearisome journey. And remember, I had 
to dismiss my chariot a mile from the gates 
and walk the rest of the way—yes, walk, 
Fulvia! I doubt not that the great roads 
saw many angry women this morning. Why 
may fathers, brothers, and husbands, inured 
to the hardships of war, be drawn in car- 
riages over your hard streets, and we who 
are tender both by nature and nurture be 
forbidden the use of wheels—save for a re- 
ligious solemnity? Mother Ceres, forgive 
us !—and all the gods! but if such injustice 
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is to go on, no woman of spirit will be will- 
ing to ride in a religious procession. 
Religion and injustice should not travel 
together.” 

“Peace, Paula, they do travel together, 
and prosperously too. But sit down and 
have out your feelings. It is never well to 
eat one’s heart. For your faintness I have 
a flask of wine—and there is a baker’s shop 
near by.” 

The two friends turned aside and sat down 
under a plane tree. 

“IT also have passed through an ordeal 
this morning,” said the townswoman after a 
pause; “but I am not faint, my gentle 
Paula. My husband declared if I came to 
the Forum he would get a divorce. And I 
drew my cloak around me, and replied: 
‘Publius Rutilius, get a divorce if you wish 
one.’ And I set forth leaving him staring— 
and free to do as he chooses.”’ 

Fulvia’s tawny eyes blazed for a moment, 
and then sank into their usual smoulder. 

“You know how to manage your husband, 
Fulvia,’”’ returned Paula, somewhat refreshed 
by her cousin’s wine and display of domestic 
spirit. “My husband overawesme. It has 
been two years since I visited Rome. When- 
ever I have proposed to come, Lucius Cecus 
has said, ‘Why do you wish to be gadding 
about?’ I slipped away this morning while 
he slept. What will he do when he 
awakes?” 

“Publius Rutilius says women used to be 
contented if they had a wagon-ride once or 
twice a year, but that now they want chariots 
of their own, and pout if their husbands go 
off to their country villas without them. 
He thinks a new woman has arisen, and he 
likes her as little as possible.” 

Thus far Fulvia’s voice was cold, but it 
warmed as she went on: “As for your 
husband, Paula, he will probably repudiate 
you as a deserter. Lucius Cecus is known 
to be a stern man. He agrees with Marcus 
Porcius in believing Carthage and women 
each a menace to Rome—the one to its su- 
premacy, the other to its godliness. But 
the daughter of Paulus need not wait long 
for another husband. Here in Rome women 
no older—and less handsome—have had 
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three husbands and may have three more be- 
fore they die.”’ 

This was doubtful comfort, and Paula’s 
violet eyes filled with tears. She remem- 
bered that Lucius Czcus was kind when she 
was strictly obedient. And how proud they 
both were of little Lucius! 

Near by rose the temple of Juno Moneta. 
“Let us propitiate the goddess of marriage, 
Fulvia,” she begged, ‘before we hold on 
our way.” 

“‘ As you please,” Fulvia rejoined, a vivid 
smile breaking over her olive beauty. “Juno 
is not half so submissive a wife as you and 
I have been, Paula Prima. We may count 
upon her support both in our home struggles 
and in the warfare to be waged to-day in the 
Forum.” 

And now the throng was massing its varied 
classes at the foot of the Capitol—covering 
hill-slopes and house-tops, sitting in hired 
seats, and standing with plebeian patience 
wherever space allowed. 

“Do you think, Pomponia,” said a tardy 
arrival, with a slow, flute-like voice, “that 
we can get seats upon the grand stand ?” 

“Our purses shall make way for our 
wills, Valeria,” was the reply. “ Patricians 
are now quite crowded out of special priv- 
ileges by oftimates and plebeians, but I 
know one of the zdiles to be considerate of 
rank and lineage, and he will favor us. We 
are just in time. See, the senate is assem- 
bling! Some of the conscript fathers will 
spend the day with the Penates—guarding 
with them children and hearthstones. There! 
I have paid for sittings. Let only the com- 
mon people stand.” 

As the two patricians sank into seats which 
commanded a near view of the Forum, Pom- 
ponia continued: ‘ They say the tribunes 
threaten to tear down these seats as opposed 
to ‘ the equality of the Roman people.’ They 
seem to wish to tear down everything.” 

She laughed scornfully, and then added, 
as if in apology for her present alliance with 
democratic powers, ‘‘ This Oppian Law is the 
first thing I have ever united with them in 
trying to tear down.” 

“ Yet these plebeians,” Valeria interposed 
tranquilly, “fight our battles and bring us 
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our wealth. 
our scorn.” 

To this judicial fairness Pomponia re- 
torted: ‘It is no new or surprising thing, 
O Valeria, to hear you, who should contend 
for ancestral rights, defending the upstart 
and the seditious. The new man—how I 
hate him !—is pushing his way everywhere.” 

‘‘T have heard,” went on Valeria, resolved 
to be pacific, ‘that basilicas where people 
may rest while listening to speakers are 
soon to be built around the Forum. Marcus 
Porcius intends to build one—to be called 
Basilica Porcia—but he is too busy now 
with troubles in Spain and Macedonia to 
build anything but war ships.” 

“And too busy with domestic insurrec- 
tions,” added Pomponia, with a derisive 
laugh. ‘‘Cato may conquer the Spaniards, 
the Carthaginians—men everywhere—but 
women—never !| ” 

The suave Valeria tried another path in 
conversational entertainment : 

“Have you seen Cornelia, the wife of 
Sempronius Gracchus, this morning ?”’ 

“No,” returned’ Pomponia, pausing long 
enough to show gracious recognition to a 
passing prztor, “I suppose she is at home 
watching over her treasures. The little 
Sempronia is fairly well-behaved, but I do 
not like young Tiberius. He plays with 
huckle-bones as if they were thunder-bolts. 
And Caius promises to be a real fire-brand. 
This intermixture of patrician and plebeian 
blood is not good. It makes the inheritor 
fight against himself, and that sets him to 
fighting other people. Scipio might have 
done better than to have married his daugh- 
ter to a plebeian.”’ 

“Report insists that she is happy, Pom- 
ponia, and that is more than can be said of 
many Roman - wives,” Valeria’s indolent 
voice protested; “and she certainly looks 
well after her children’s interests.” 

‘Children may be looked after too well,” 
Pomponia said tersely. ‘The Gracchi are 
not yet grown up. As for Cornelia, if she 
does not come out openly against the Op- 
pian Law, she might better do so. She is 
like her father and her uncle Lucius, fond 
of money and what it will bring. I chance 


They should at least escape 
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to know that she has her eyes now upon a 
luxurious villa. She will pay a moderate 
price for it and sell it for an immoderate 
one before the year is old. I know Cor- 
nelia Scipio. I visit her often.” 

“It is just six years now since the tri- 
umph of Africanus,” mused Valeria, in an- 
other venture of amiability. ‘I saw it 
from almost this same point. Such splen- 
dor of color! such treasures of gold and 
gems! such a train of triumphant wheels! 
You saw the pomp—of course. My mother 
Junia was with me then—peace to her manes / 
—and she cried for joy. She could recall the 
days of Hamilcar Barcas and Hanno. She 
had shared the terror after the battle of 
Lake Trasimene, when Rome burned all its 
bridges across the Tiber, and the mourning 
after Canna, when people behaved so ad- 
mirably and were so broken-hearted.” 

“T remember the triumph of Publius Scipio, 
and that Hannibal was the greater general. 
I remember the robes of divers colors, the 
pounds of gold, the coffers of jewels, the 
parade of wheels, and’’—Pomponia’s voice 


was resolute—“ I am saying to-day, men had 
their purple and gold and chariots then— 


women are going to have them now. This 
is the time of our triumph.” . 

“T wonder,” pursued Valeria, who always 
followed a theme at a reasonable distance, 
“‘why Cato objects so much to our wearing 
divers colors. I suppose he thinks we may 
get Hellenized. Phocion’s wife used to wear 
her husband’s pad/ium, and neither he nor 
the neighbors objected. And Socrates gave 
Zanthippe permission to wear his cloak, but 
she did not care to—and no wonder, for, 
from all I can learn, the only thing well 
ordered about Socrates was his mind. But 
do look at Aurelia, the wife of Furius Cor- 
vus! What a beautiful auburn her hair is! 
I must ask her where she obtained the dye.” 

“Make way for the consul!’’ was the cry 
which now rose above the hum and clash of 
voices, and twelve lictors, carrying axes of au- 
thority, swept into the Forum, escorting Mar- 
cus Porcius Cato. The consul wore a cloak 
with a red border ; and there was ared flush 
upon his face. He had recognized in the 
throng as it parted to give him passage 
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women of nobility and beauty, and he had 
shown them consular courtesy ; but his anger 
burned toward them. 

He was called Cato Sapiens, and he de- 
served the title. A little later he would be 
called Cato Censorius, and he would de- 
serve that title too—and in a broader than a 
Roman sense. He would suffer defeat with 
an ill-grace, but he would bear it; his great- 
grandson would die rather than yield. Hap- 
pily, O Cato Major !—greater in outliving 
defeat and drawing profit from it—your 
blood does not rest upon the souls of woman- 
kind. 

Eagles and spears flashed in the sunshine ; 
the Forum proper gleamed with purple- 
breasted fogas, the Comitium with all known 
hues; while, engraved upon copper-plates 
and high-hung, the laws looked down, cold 
and unbreakable, upon warmth of color 
and human discussion. Cato ascended the 
rostrum and turned his face toward the senate. 

“The day comes,” muttered a man with a 
leathern apron, “ when the speaker upon 
that platform shall face the assembly of the 
people.” 

‘Peace, artisan,’ whispered a_lictor, 
“wilt thou mutter when a consul speaks ?” 

“If, Romans”’—.it was Cato’s lashing, pas- 
sionate voice—“ every individual among us 
had made it a rule to maintain the authority 
and prerogative of a husband with respect 
to his own wife, we should have less trouble 
with the whole sex. But now our privileges, 
overpowered at home by female contumacy, 
are even here in the Forum spurned and 
trodden under foot. It was not without 
painful emotions of shame that I just now 
made my way into the Forum through the 
midst of a band of women.” 

Faces in the hired seats flashed, and the 
coil around the Forum tightened; but Cato 
saw only the immobile senate as he stormed 
on: 

“ Had I not been restrained by the mod- 
esty and dignity of some individuals among 
them rather than of the whole number, and 
been unwilling that they should be seen re- 
buked by a consul, I should have said to 
them, What sort of practice is this, of run- 
ning out into public, besetting the streets 
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and addressing other women’s husbands? ”’ 

The gracious Claudia, the handsome Fla- 
minia, the goddesses Fabia and Sulpicia, 
exchanged smiles of high-bred hauteur ; 
Fulvia’s eyes blazed; Paula looked mildly 
indignant; Pomponia sat a study in scorn; 
Valeria gazed at the speaker with the calm 
of a superior being. They had that morn- 
ing—each in a proud way of her own—so- 
licited votes for the emancipation of their 
sex, and they gloried in having done so. 
Let the consul rage. 

“Our ancestors thought it not proper that 
women should perform any, even private 
business, without a director. We, it seems, 
suffer them now to interfere in the manage- 
ment of state affairs, and to introduce them- 
selves into the Forum, into general assem- 
blies, and into assemblies of election. Will 
you give the reins to their intractable nature 
and their uncontrolled passions, and then 
expect them to set bounds to their lawless- 
ness when you have failed to do so? They 


long for liberty ; or rather, to speak the truth, 
for unbounded freedom in every particular. 


For what will they not attempt, if they now 
come off victorious? The moment they 
have arrived at an equality with you, they 
will have become your superiors. Romans, 
do you wish to excite among your wives an 
emulation of this sort—that the rich should 
wish to have what no others can have; 
and that the poor, lest they should be de- 
spised as such, should extend their expenses 
beyond their means? Be assured that when 
a woman once begins to be ashamed of what 
she ought not to be ashamed of she will not 
be ashamed of what she ought. My opin- 
ion is that the Oppian Law ought, on no ac- 
count, to be repealed.” 

Much more to the same general import 
did the consul say in his fight for home rule. 
He went so far as to call the uprising a 
“‘ secession ’’—a dangerous term; wise ora- 
tors had, for three centuries, avoided the 
word ; but with his conclusion neither Rome 
nor Olympus could find fault: ‘“ Whatever 
determination you may come to, I pray all 
the gods to prosper it.” 

And then Lucius Valerius the tribune as- 
cended the rostrum. The tribunate had 
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grown out of the secession to the Sacred 
Mount—it was fitting that a tribune should 
defend any secession from unjust rule. 
In a polite exordium Valerius commended 
the virtue of the consul, his undoubted 
patriotism, his skill in authorship and 
forensic speech, and then he passed into 
satire and logic. 

‘*Mild as Marcus Cato is in his dispo- 
sition ’’—the general throng beamed over 
the flight of this shaft—* yet,”’ Valerius went 
on valiantly, “in his speeches he is not only 
vehement but even austere. What new 
thing, let me ask, have the matrons done in 
coming out into public in a body on an oc- 
casion which mainly concerns themselves? 
Have they never before appeared in public? 
I will turn over your own ‘ Origines,’ O Cato, 
and quote them against you. How often 
have they dene the same in this place, and 
always to the advantage of the public. Who 
rushed into the Forum in the days of Romu- 
lus and stopped the fight with the Sabines? 
Who went out and turned back the army of 
the great Coriolanus? Who brought their 
gold and jewels into the Forum when the 
Gauls demanded a ransom for the city?” 

And, Lucius Valerius, within thirty years 
of this enumeration of yours, history will set 
down another case of devotion to country 
more desperate than any your Forum has 
ever seen. Women will twist their long hair 
into bow-strings and melt their ornaments 
into weapons of defense, but there will be 
vain fighting, long days and nights of burn- 
ing, and an infamous sale into slavery of 
brave survivors. And for much of this 
cruelty coming ages will hold to a stern reck- 
oning the consul sitting before you. His 
spirit marching on will be the military dic- 
tator. 

“Shall every class of people,” continued 
the tribune, “feel the improvement in the 
condition of the state, and shall women alone 
not reap the fruits of pubtic peace and tran- 
quillity ? Shall we allow the privilege of 
wearing the foga pretexta to the magistrates 
of colonies and borough towns, and to the 
superintendents of streets, and interdict the 
use of purple to women alone? Elegance 
of appearance and ornaments in dress—these 
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are women’s badges of distinction ; in these 
they delight and glory; these our ancestors 
called ‘the woman’s world.’ The subjection 
of women to just law is never shaken off with- 
out the loss of their friends ; and they them- 
selves look with horror upon a freedom that 
is purchased with such a loss. Their wish 
is to be under regulation, and it ought to be 
your wish to hold them in guardianship, not 
in bondage. The greater power you possess 
the more moderate you ought to be in the 
exercise of your authority.” 

‘The consul glowered. More tense au- 
thority was the very thing for which he was 
contending. With contumacious tribunes 
and a world of women against him, how 
could he hope to triumph ? 

Lucius Valerius, mythologically trained 
as he was, may have imagined that powers 
from the dim past were listening to him—as 
Romulus in his thatched hut, or the Sibyl in 
her cave, but he probably did not dream that 
distant centuries would hear his plea, and 
find in it the familar logic used in their own 
uprisings. He talked on till a herald from 
the steps of the Curia Hostilia proclaimed 
the hour of noon, whereupon the senate and 
the Roman people, leaving the Oppian Law 
in suspense for another day, pressed home- 
ward for a siesta. 

The lictors poured around Marcus Cato, 
thus protecting him from the approach of 
dangerous lobbyists, and escorting him to his 
house, thundered at the door with their iron 
badges, saw their charge safely inside, and 
departed, feeling no doubt that for one 
day at least in their year of attendance 
they had been more than a mere official 
ornament. 
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The day waned toward lamplight. Men 
gathered at banquets and discussed the situ- 
ation over cups of wine; women pondered 
at home and planned deliverance. Weak 
things have often confounded the mighty. 
The consul and his sympathizers were con- 
founded the next morning. No woman tar- 
ried at home unless it was the mother of the 
Gracchi, and there is no proof that she too 
was not abroad. Husbands made no pro- 
tests against the general movement—it was 
too cyclonic to be crossed without danger. 
Sallying forth with Aurora—and probably, 
like Aurora, rosy and weeping—the invad- 
ers beset the houses of those legislators who 
had protested against the measures of Fun- 
danius and Valerius ; and history adds, with 
a dark suppression as to the military methods 
of the besiegers, “nor did they retire until 
this intervention was withdrawn.” 

The Forum voted for the repeal—it could 
not do otherwise ; and thus the Oppian Law, 
regnant through twenty years, was driven 
from Rome as sternly and irrevocably as the 
Tarquins had been more than three centuries 
before. 

Of the defeated consul we read this dis- 
missing statement from the pen of Titus Liv- 
ius: ‘“ Marcus Porcius, as soon as the Op- 
pian Law was abolished, sailed immediately, 
with twenty-five ships of war, for the port of 
Luna.” 

It was not to the moon that Cato voyaged 
—though cut off as he was from feminine 
sympathy that planet may have seemed in- 
viting—but out toward the Pillars of Her- 
cules. And there he won a great victory ; 
but his opponent was not the ever-new, the 
ever-unaccountable woman. 
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early morn, before the glad sunrise, 


An Angel came from out the brilliant skies, 
Down starry ladder sped 
To lowest valley’s bed, 
Where flowers sweet their richest perfume shed. 
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Then upward looked to the high mountain side, 
No beauteous bloom did its bleak bareness hide ; 
By heavenly thought inclined, 
Quick spoke the Angel kind 
To those sweet flowers which all the valley lined. 


O Lily, lend me of your white robes pure 

A mantle fair, with which to cover sure 
The stern, wild mountain’s height, 
So shall its sides bedight 

Lure pilgrims ever nearer to the light. 


And you, dear Rose, give of your blossoms gay 
To sprinkle o’er the whiteness, and to spray 
With rarest perfume sweet 
* The pilgrims’ fainting feet, 
While toiling upward in the weary heat.” 


Alas! both Rose and Lily mocked the word, 
Too vain to heed a message from the Lord; 
And thinking it well-bred, 
With proud, disdainful head, 
“Ask those of lower birth than mine,” each said. 


Then spoke the humble Heather, soft and mild, 
Great Angel, I am the most lowly child 

In all the valley here ; 

I have no blossom’s cheer, 
I bring no good to any one, I fear. 


But I could creep upon the mountain side, 
And into all its crevices could glide, 

And of my green could throw 

A carpet cool, and low, 
On which the pilgrims’ feet might gladly go.” 


The Angel straightway smiled benign assent ; 
Then up the mount the Heather joyful went ;— 
Oh! wondrous surprise ! 
From out the happy skies 
Such morning broke as ne’er had shone on eyes! 


For all the mountain side was bathed in light, 
And all the Heather flecked with blossoms bright! 
“‘ Behold,” the Angel cried, 
“Rich guerdon, ne’er denied 
To those unselfish ones with Heaven allied.” 
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FOR A CLEAN CAMPAIGN. 

Two great groups of good citizens look 
forward, once in four years, to a presiden- 
tial campaign with apprehension. The first 
group is made up of the business men whose 
experience is that these campaigns interfere 
with domestic trade by creating a feeling of 
uncertainty and hesitation. The other 
group consists of religious people whose 
experience is that there is a danger of bit- 
terness, malignity, and falsehood, with the 
serious consequences attending an epidemic 
of immorality. 

We are at the opening of one of these 
great quadrennial contests and the appre- 
hensions they occasion are already felt. 
Perhaps business men are less disturbed 
than they have been at the outset of former 
campaigns, for the special reason that busi- 
ness has not been good for several years, 
and cannot be made much worse. A kind 
of lassitude and resignation to hard times 
deadens the sense of peril. Besides, in our 
peculiar conditions, the campaign may in 
this respect reverse the rule and make 
business better. For if, as many hope, the 
two great parties make practically identical 
platforms on the money question, that great 
matter will be settled before the fight be- 
gins; and this settlement would remove the 
largest element of uncertainty from business. 

But people who think about and work for 
the moral well-being of the country cannot 
feel certain of a clean campaign. Let it be 
remembered that this interest is deeper and 
higher than the business interest—that, in- 
deed, sound prosperity depends on morals, 
and that the demoralization of a foul cam- 
paign spread over the whole nation is the 
worst epidemic of immorality that ever 
scourged a free and self-governed people. 
It penetrates every home; it soils every 
man ofus. Promiscuous mud-throwing hits 
everybody before the dirty business is ended. 
The campaign lie makes liars by wholesale. 
Slander defiles a million consciences. No 
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year ever had revivals enough to overcome 
the evil of one campaign of scurrility and 
lying. 

Let good men give notice in advance that 
this must be a clean campaign. Let them 
emphasize their will that there shall not be 
a deluge of mud, an epidemic of slander, a 
brutal contest of political mendacity. Let 
the pulpit call for decency with a unanimous 
voice. Let the leaders in politics agree in 
advance that they will fight this battle on 
its merits and tolerate no departures from 
the plain paths of decency in speech and in 
print. We have had decent political con- 
tests; if we begin this one with the right 
kind of moral purpose, we can make it 
memorable for the high plane on which it 
will be conducted. 

It will be easy for public teachers and 
leaders to repress the tendencies to malig- 
nant and dishonest speech which exist in the 
lower strata of partisans. Much is at stake 
in any national election; it isa gratuitous 
folly to stake also the morals of the nation 
by tolerating the mendacity and vilification 
which brutal partisans delight in. 


THE OPTIMISM OF NATURE. 


THE prevailing note of pessimism in con- 
temporary literature, and especially in fiction, 
which lays claim to realistic values is the best 

‘possible proof of how far we are drifting 


from the largest truth of nature. Life, when 
unsophisticated and left to the fulfillment of 
its function, shows itself at its best as a 
mode of motion by which, in a fine glow of 
enthusiasm, an organic being builds itself, 
so to speak, from infancy to maturity, works 
out its destiny and dies. The plant, from 
seed or bulb, begins in the darkness of earth, 
shoots up a spike to air and light, reaches 
far with industrious roots, spreads green 
leaves to gather what the sun lets fall and 
the winds bear along. And from first to 
last there is no shirking or hesitating or re- 
pining; all is cheerfully done. 
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Among the lower animals we find no evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction or distress. Year 
after year each little fellow goes its round 
of performances by which life’s ends are 
achieved, without any apparent sense of 
hardship. Indeed, to the birds and beasts 
and insects the labors of the day seem to 
bring the highest thrills of enjoyment. Ob- 
serve the sparrow building its nest. Every 
straw that it carries is as heavy in its tiny 
beak as is a sledge in the brawny hands of 
aman; yet never a note of that happy twit- 
ter ever fails on account of the labor. Watch 
the robin on the lawn, how steadily it makes 
search for its food and that of its brodd in 
the nest. But who ever saw a dyspeptic 
robin or heard one bewail its unfortunate 
lot ? 

Nor is mankind a race naturally given to 
gloomy forebodings and evil impressions of 
life. A healthy human being takes food 
with a smack of delight, breathes fresh air 
with a hearty enjoyment, sleeps to the full- 
est luxury of rest and renewal, and awakes 
to be glad that life is so sweet and good. 
Pessimism is but the expression of disease. 


No perfectly well man or woman can realize 
the deepest import of suffering, discontent, 
morbid longing, and the dread of death. 
Health is unhindered life, and unhindered 
life flows on, like a singing brook, all the 
merrier on account of the obstructions which 


do not obstruct. 

Doubtless the intense artificiality and 
strenuous competitions of urban life and the 
compressed squalor and disease of city slums 
have made a wrong impression upon sensi- 
tive minds too constantly kept in contact 
withthem. It is so easy for the whole world 
to seem of just the same color as one’s own 
close environment. 

That life has its troubles, obstructions, 
turmoils, sorrows, and disappointments is not 
to be denied. Nor can they all be avoided 
at all times even by the most vigilant and 
agile person. The larger truth seems to be 
that they contribute as much to the flavor of 
enjoyable life as any other element. In 
other words, it is the sense of danger and 
the joy of circumventing it that enlarges our 
understanding of ourselves and gives the 
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fine thrill of self-confidence to the healthy 
man. A flashing green tree far bent by the 
tempest and springing back again with a 
great tossing of boughs is like a brave, opti- 
mistic man, who meets resistance with flex- 
ible courage and comes out of every trial 
sound-hearted and high-headed. 

The hot-house philosopher usually makes 
the great mistake of assuming that true hap- 
piness must be based upon what is most 
aimed at in urban civilization. He knows 
little about the wide, free range of experi- 
ence which is the birthright of the provincial. 
If he considers ‘* middle-class” people at 
all, it is with unrestrained commiseration. 
But contentment and scrupulous regard 
for the best that nature offers engender 
optimism and insure long and useful, if not 
brilliant, life. Nature’s way is the healthful 
way, and health is happiness. 

But there is danger that we may accept 
for natural law something quite as far from 
it as is the urban extreme. Nature waits 
upon science and is kind to him who makes 
high use, and not low abuse, of her treasures. 
Health is not mere fat and stupid content- 
ment. Mind and body aspire together in 
the best conditions of life. A sane spirit in 
a vigorous physical organism insures that 
happiness which is never separable from 
spontaneous optimism. The feverish, ner- 
vous, unresting, never contented genius may 
win great prizes, but he will die a wreck be- 
fore his time. Nature’s way would be to 
keep him strong by alternating rest and ac- 
tion over a long and happy period. 

True optimism is simply accepting life as 
good at its best, with faith in the outcome 
of honest, well-directed, properly husbanded 
energy. The much discussed “return to 
nature” is the return to a generous trust in 
the magnanimity of providence when duly 
respected. A day’s work is the best prayer, 
and prompt pay is that prayer’s best answer. 
It may be physical work, it may be mental 
work, it may be spiritual work ; and the pay 
may be money, honors, or the fine sense of 
duty done ; but the law of nature is satisfied 
and happiness touches him who gets his hon- 
est earnings. To believe this is to be an 
optimist, what nature intended man to be. 
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FIELD MARSHAL YAMAGATA IN AMERICA. 


ON March 22 there landed on our shores a man possessing the 
highest military rank of any foreigner who has ever visited this 
country, Marquis Yamagata, field marshal of Japan. With his 
suite he disembarked at San Francisco, where lives his daughter, 
Mrs. Funakoshi, wife of the Japanese vice consul. While in that 
city Marquis Yamagata allied himself with the Geographical Soci- 
ety of California as an honorary member. In crossing the continent 
he traveled only in the daytime and at the various places where 
he stopped was accorded a welcome befitting his high rank. At 
Omaha and other military posts through which he passed he was 
received with military honor. Governor Morton and his staff, rep- 
resenting the state of New York, met the marshal at Buffalo on 
April 13 and the same day escorted him to New York, stopping 

* off at Albany for dinner and a reception at the Capitol. The party 
remained the guests of New York City till April 17, when they 
sailed for Havre, France, ex route to Moscow to witness the coro- 


MARQUIS YAMAGATA, s 4 
nation of the czar of Russia. 


Field Marshal of Japan. 


Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) The New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 


His greatness is not that of royalty, but of man- 
hood, and appeals peculiarly to the appreciative rec- 
ognition of this republic. He represents in his own 
person, better, perhaps, than does any other distin- 
guished subject of the mikado, the sovereignty of 
brains and the very essence of the new spirit which 
has eraancipated Japan from the conservatism which 
kills. He is the living image of oriental progress. 

Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

He is the General Grant of the Japanese army, a 
great fighter, a statesman of high rank, and a friend 
of the United States. 


More, perhaps, than any other man of his race, 
excepting only the emperor himself, Marquis Yama- 
gata is to be credited with the development of Japan 
from a half-savage and almost wholly helpless state 
to that of one of the great powers of the world. He 
took hold of its armies when they were merely 
bands of retainers of the shoguns, and made of 
them a homogeneous imperial host, able to scatter 
like chaff the myriads of China, and to inspire the 
nation with confidence against any foe. He has 
been foremost in the councils of peace, of industry 
and commerce, and of the advance of enlightenment. 


GREATER NEW YORK. 


THE vetoes of Mayor Strong of New York and Mayor Wurster of Brooklyn did not settle the fate of 
the Greater New York Bill. On April 15 the New York Senate repassed it and one week later the as- 
sembly decided again in its favor by a vote of 78 to 69. The passage of the bill is said to have been se- 
cured largely through the influence of Mr. Thomas C. Platt and he has also been accredited with securing 
the adoption of Senator Lexow’s resolution continuing the existence of the Greater New York committee 
through the recess of the legislature. This committee has power to inquire and investigate into all mat- 
ters and things connected with the question of municipal union. Governor Morton, after a delay of 
about three weeks, signed the bill, May 11. Hence New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City, and the 
adjacent towns are on January 1, 1898, to become one city, which will be second only to London in 
population. 


The New York Tribune, (N. Y.) 
The legislative history of the Greater New York 
Bill refutes every original argument in its favor. 


Without the peremptory orders of the machine the 
bill would never have had a chance of passage, and 
it would have been defeated at the last by an over- 
whelming majority of Republican assemblymen if 
the pressure had been relaxed in the slightest de- 
gree. During the last half of the session nobody 
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has ventured even to pretend that the bill satisfied 
the conscience and judgment of most members of 
the legislature. The men whose votes were ready 
for delivery to the machine have been as frankly 
hostile in private conversation as those who refused 
to obey orders, and have cursed the treacherous and 
pitiless boss who was resolved to send them home 
to their constituents in disgrace. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The only uncertainty that is at all distressing at 
the present moment in connection with the future 
of this great measure is as to whether the practical 
work of consolidation will be consummated on 
January 1, 1898, as specifically required by the law. 
- . . Governor Morton holds the key to the sit- 
uation in the fact that he is required to appoint a 


majority of the fifteen commissioners, whose duty it 


will be to prepare and report a charter for the gov- 
ernment of the new and greater municipality. This 
commission will have until February 1, 1897, to 
report such charter to the legislature, and every- 
thing depends on the sincerity and fidelity with 
which it shall perform this delicate and difficult 
task. These considerations impose a grave respon- 
sibility upon the governor in the matter of the 
selection of the nine commissioners subject to his 
appointing power under the law. If, by any mis- 
chance, they should fail to complete their work in 
the allotted time, there is good reason for fear lest 
this splendid scheme of consolidation shall be 
obscured and sullied by the worst forms of political 
jobbery and plunder. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The objection to the Greater New York that it 
will increase our rate of taxation is not sustained by 
the experience of the growth of New York as it is. 
As New York has increased in size its tax rate has 
rather tended to decrease, yet meanwhile there has 
been a steady improvement in all our municipal con- 
ditions. The larger the town has grown the better 
have become our pavements, our lighting, our water 
supply, our facilities for communication, and the pro- 
visions generally for the comfort, convenience, and 
protection of the population. The particular com- 
munity which will benefit most by the consolidation 
is Brooklyn, yet the bitterest opposition to the scheme 
has come from across the East River. The munici- 
pal conditions in that town are now poor and pro- 
vincial. Itis badly paved and very dirty. It isa 
cheap looking city, woefully lacking in distinction, 
and altogether inferior. It is a town of mediocrity, 
and in all respects it needs,elevation to bring it up 
to a level with New York. 

The Philadelphia Times. ( Pa.) 

Many of the prominent politicians of New York and 
Brooklyn are being tangled up asto what will be the 
proper name to give to that Greater New York of 
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the future, which will embrace within its boundaries 
many towns, villages, hamlets, and districts of which 
the two big cities are the logical and geographical 
heads. 
written or spoken meaning, clearly indicate the pre- 
existence of a York and a Brooklyn would only stir 


As any name which would not, within its 


up protests, arouse anger, and probably justify fights, 
it becomes necessary to hit upon a name which will 
place both big cities on record without disparaging 
either. Yorklyn was suggested, but the Long Is- 
land people insisted on fuller recognition. It is 
thought that York-Brook might fill the bill. 

The New York Post. (N. Y.) 

The vote by which the Greater New York Bill 
passed the assembly showed the power of Platt as 
a boss and the shrewdness with which he is capable 
of using that power. He had only two votes to 
spare, and he had just two Tammany recruits. Two 
votes in addition to those of his machine were all 
that Platt desired, and ‘he contrived to get them. 
We have not the slightest doubt that he could have 
had more had they been necessary to pass the bill. 
The final vote puts the politics in the question in a 
very amusing light. Vetoes from two Republican 
mayors had the effect of consolidating the Republi- 
can members in favor of the measure and the Tam- 
many members against it, the latter changing their 
ground in order to sustain the Republican officials. 
There is something very queer about this, or rather 
there would be if we were not governed by a lot of 
political tricksters who delight in capers of this 
kind. 

The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

The repassage of the Greater New York Bill over 
the veto of two mayors demonstrates anew and sig- 
nally the worse than uselessness of the home-rule 
feature of the new constitution. The constitutional 
provision, requiring as it does only the same number 
of votes to repass a bill as were required to pass it, 
is of itself sufficient to defeat the intent of the consti- 
tution. In the vast majority of cases, certainly on any 
important proposition, members will have made up 
their minds when they vote to pass a bill, and reasons 
advanced in a mayoral message of disapproval will 
not change an attitude due either to self-interest or 
partisanship or honest convictions. Under such 
conditions sending a bill to the local authorities 
simply renders them ridiculous. They may give 
public hearings, meetings of citizens may be held, 
and other action taken indicative of public senti- 
ment hostile to a measure, and yet upon repassage 
scarcely the change of a vote is recorded. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

The New York newspapers cannot agree upon a 
name for the Greater New York. Why not call it 
Platt’s Town. If it is true that the boss controls 
everything there, the name would be all right. 
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CUBA AND THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALL business has stopped in Cuba except that of war. The 
armies are more consolidated and nearer each other than at any 
other time since the war began. The Spanish force, with head- 
quarters still at Havana, is concentrated in Captain General Weyler’s 
trocha, which he claimed was “invincible,” extending between 
Mariel and Majana. The rebel army is mostly in two divisions, 
separated by the Spanish forces, though Maceo, the leader of one 
division, has crossed and recrossed the ¢rvocha. No great decisive 
battle has been fought during the month, but there have been many 
battles engaging several thousand men on each side and many 

* smaller encounters resulting in great loss to both sides. In most of 
While the ¢rocha 
has been held the rebels have roamed over the island, and on April 
23 captured the important town of Cruces. On that same day 
General Weyler issued a proclamation offering pardon to rebels who 
surrendered in the next twenty days, the military authorities to 
decide where the ex-rebels shall live. Two days before this proc- 
lamation the Cuban junta published a manifesto declaring that the 
Cubans would not compromise with Spain for reforms, but would fight till independence was gained 
or the Cubans exterminated. This manifesto, the junta declared, was called forth by the report published 
in the United States on April 11 that President Cleveland would not recognize the belligerency of Cuba, 
but had proposed mediation to settle Spain’s trouble with Cuba and recommended Spain to grant the 
reforms promised in 1870. The truth of this report was denied by later dispatches from Washington. 
While President Cleveland has been awaiting “further information before taking action,” United States 
filibustering expeditions have been carrying ammunition to the insurgents. One such schooner, the 
Competitor, was captured by the Spaniards on April 29,and ten American citizens taken with her were 
The department at Washington has begun communication 


the attacks the rebels have been the aggressors. 


GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE. 
United States Consul General at Havana. 


thrown into prison at Moro Castle, Havana. 
concerning them. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, on April 13 was appointed consul general at Havana, 
by President Cleveland, to succeed Ramon O. Williams, resigned. 


Rhode Island Country Journal. ( Providence.) monarchies, not in assisting downtrodden people 


There are signs enough that the Spaniards them- 
selves have practically given up hope of being able 
to suppress the revolt by force of arms, and it may 
well be thought that they would be glad to be rid 
of the whole vexatious business, provided that 
result can be brought about without too much 
humiliation. With the exercise of discretion allied 
with firmness and humanity on the part of our 
administration, it is possible to hope that Spain 
may be induced to adopt a policy of concession and 
amicable settlement. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The world will believe Prime Minister Castillo’s 
statement that political reforms will not be at- 
tempted in Cuba until circumstances are favorable 
for such action. Spain would both stultify and 
humiliate herself by instituting them now, and she 
has no disposition to do either. There will be no 
reforms in Cuba until the Cubans either help them- 
selves to them or have been thoroughly subdued 
again to the Spanish yoke. 

The Kansas City Journal. (Mo.) 

Fortunately for General Weyler, the United 
States has a president who believes in upholding 


struggling for liberty. The fact that Congress and 
the people are overwhelmingly in favor of lending a 
helping hand cuts no figure with an official who 
believes himself greater than both. 

The New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The report now comes from Washington that 
when General Fitzhugh Lee goes to Havana as 
consul general it will probably not be to fill that 
office alone, but he will be likely to act as a special 
commissioner on behalf of the president to learn 
the facts of the situation in the island. That the 
facts should be officially ascertained is clearly 
desirable. Congress was hampered in such action 
as it took by lack of knowledge. The president 
has done wisely if he has determined to make good 
this lack. 

The Washington Post. (D.C.) 

‘The hypothesis is, simply, that the government 
must have in view a plan of action quite outside the 
lines hitherto controlling the consul general at 
Havana, or, in view of the grave possibilities now 
confronting us, an experienced man would not be 
exchanged for an inexperienced one in the face of 
so serious and threatening an emergency. 
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The Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 
Congress may have acted on this Cuban affair 
with an insufficient amount of precise knowledge as 
to the status of the rebellion—though, in the face 
of the anarchy which reigns in the interior of the 
island, how more information could be procured it 
is not easy to see—but it cannot now be seriously 
urged that either House has acted with precipi- 
tation. 
Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 
Cuba has, again and again, as did her other 
American colonies, relied on the word of the mother 
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country, to have her hopes dashed and shivered 

by a renewal of the old tyranny, in more violent 

form. Cuba is not to be hoodwinked again. 
Kennebec Journal. ( Augusta, Me.) 

If General Fitzhugh Lee, the recently appointed 
consul general to Cuba, is really to act as Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s confidential adviser and special 
secret commissioner respecting Cuban affairs, it 
would seem fitting for him to commence his job 
without further delay. If Grover Cleveland doesn’t 
find out before many moons that there is a war in 
Cuba he will be looked upon as a back number. 


THE RUSSO-ORIENTAL PROBLEM. 


ENGLISH diplomats fail to extract from the Russian government any explanation of her mysterious 


movements in Eastern Asia. 


On April 7 a dispatch to London from Odessa reported that official circles 


expected Port Arthur to be ceded formally to Russia by China during the visit to Odessa of Li Hung 


Chang, who will represent the emperor of China at the czar’s coronation. 
received assurances that Russia was not intending to interfere in Korea. 


By April 18 Lord Salisbury had 
On April 21 a dispatch from 


Yokohoma stated that the errand of the envoy sent by the Korean government to Russia was not merely 
to obtain a loan of eight million dollars but also to secure a guard of Russian troops for the king’s palace, 
to ask for Russian advisers for the Korean government, and for Russian military instructors to organize a 
Korean army. On April 25 London press dispatches reported that Russia and China had concluded a 
secret treaty whereby China ceded to Russia immense tracts of country in consideration for Russian pro- 
tection against foreign interference? The existence of such a treaty was promptly denied to the English 


government, April 27, by the Russian ambassador. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) - 

The near approach of the coronation of the czar 
of Russia at Moscow, and the fact that among the 
men present representing other countries will be Li 
Hung Chang, of China, and Yamagata, field mar- 
shal of Japan, are likely to make the world’s inter- 
est in the splendid ceremonial unusually strong. 
For nobody believes that either of these two men is 
going to Russia simply to carry out a matter of eti- 
quette. Russian aggression in the East is growing, 
the report of a treaty between Russia and China is 
confirmed, and while Japanese statesmen say that 
they have no fear of the advance of the northern 
bear on the Orient, yet this does not prevent Japan 
from setting to the work of increasing her navy 
at a rate greater than that of any other power 
in the world except England. So the meeting of 
those two men may be an historical one. 

The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

The Russian bear has been stretching out its 
mighty paws over neighboring territory east and 
west in a way which serves to make the whole fam- 

She has practi- 
An excellent pre- 


ily of rival powers uncomfortable. 
cally taken possession of Korea. 

text for this was furnished by the Japanese legation 
in that country, who undoubtedly instigated the 
murder of the queen last October and drove the 


king into the arms of Russia for protection. The 
king lives at the Russian legation and Russia dictates 
his policy. Inashort time she will thrust aside this 


weak tool of her ambition and make Korea a Rus- 
sian province. 
Salt Lake Tribune. ( Utah.) 

Whether the secret treaty between Russia and 
China absolutely makes China merely another prov- 
ince of Russia or not does not matter, because, so 
sure as the world, with that treaty in its possession 
the absorption of China by Russia is only a question 
of afew years. And Japan had better be a little 
wary, for Russia’s avarice for land is simply insatiate. 
Besides, Russia knows what a power England is on 
her little island home. 

The Gazette. (Fort Worth, Texas.) 

Japan is falling into the ways of western diplo- 
macy and has shrewdly manifested her willingness 
to settle the Korean matter in accordance with the 
desires of Russia. If she cannot hold her posses- 
sions on the continent, she at least proposes to make 
an ally of the power which threatens to become the 
dominant one in both Asia and Europe. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Russian power on the Pacific threatens British 
control of India, but England acquiescesin Russia’s 
plans. While Russia has France for an ally Eng- 
land will avoid a conflict if possible. The combined 
fleets of Russia and France are about as strong as 
England’s fleet. In a contest with these two pow- 
ers, if the fortunes of war were against England on 
the sea, her greatness would be gone. Her power 
would be broken. 
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THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


THE new land bill for Ireland, introduced in the House of Commons April*13 by Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
chief secretary for Ireland, is in the line of previous legislation on the same subject and is based on the 
principle of purchase by the tenant, being the ultimate solution of the land question. The new bill, which 
is exceedingly complex in character, provides that the term during which the rent, fixed by land courts, 
may not be changed by landlords shall be thirty instead of fifteen years; but this would be variable every 
five years on the application of either landlord or tenant. In adjusting the rent, improvements made by 
the tenant are not to count against him. The bill also extends the time allowed for the repayment of 
funds loaned by the state for the purchase of land from forty-nine years to seventy. Regarding arrears, the 
bill proposes that a tenant may redeem his holding by the payment of two years’ arrears, leaving the land- 


lord to recover arrears beyond this period by ordinary procedure. 


The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Irish Land Bill will probably go through, for 
all are tired of the question, and the security of the 
tenants and reasonableness of their demands are al- 
ready conceded. The masses are at last in posses- 
sion of Ireland, and how they will use it remains to 
be seen. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

Radical as the Balfour bill will seem to the Tories 
of the House of Lords, the present ministry ought 
to be able to bring about its passage there as well 
as in the popular branch of Parliament. It can tell 
the lords that they must choose between the disci- 


the rough handling of their old foes, the Liberals. 
That argument is likely to prevail, and it really 
looks as if Ireland would soon be rid of absentee 
landlordism, enough, at least, for all important and 
practical purposes, as the result of a Tory minister’s 
legislation. 

The Mercury. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Irish Land Bill is complicated, but so far as 
it goes it is acceptable to the Dublin Conservative 
and Nationalist press. Mr. Balfour intends that it 
shall “be the final goal of Irish land legislation.” 
Other bills with the same purpose have failed. The 
lack of a compulsory sale clause in this bill is in itself 





pline inflicted by their friends and sympathizers and a fatal defect. 


DEATH OF BARON DE HIRSCH. 


THE death of Baron de Hirsch, which occurred from apoplexy 
on April 20, at Presburg, Hungary, means a loss of one who 
endeared his name to the people of many nations by his munificent 
charities to relieve the world’s worthy poor and distressed. Maurice 
de Hirsch de Gereuth was born of wealthy Jewish parents about 
sixty-four years ago at Munich, Bavaria. 


His father was a success- 
ful plebeian cattle merchant, who, for his services to the state, was 
ennobled by the king of Bavaria. The young baron in no wise 
distinguished himself for talent or brilliancy till after his entrance 
on a business career at the age of seventeen. Then he rapidly 
developed ability as a financier. Later he became an accomplished 
linguist. While a member of the banking firm of Bischoffsheim 
and Goldschmidt he began to accumulate wealth. His marriage to 
Miss Bischoffscheim, daughter of a Belgian senator, brought him 
added riches and improved his social influence, though in his 
native country and in France he never received high social recog- 
nition. In England he fared better and his intimacy with the 
Prince of Wales caused considerable comment. In 1866 the young baron took an active interest in the 
construction of Turkish railways. By similar enterprises in connection with his banking, in a quarter of a 
century he won a fortune which probably is exceeded only by the Rothschilds’ in Europe. In Turkey, 
Eastern Europe, and Asia Minor, where he made most of his money, he paid out lavish sums for educa- 
tional and industrial schools; for though he had not acquired a broad education for himself, he had a 
broad, unprejudiced mind. He gave $2,000,000 for educational purposes in Galicia. Later he offered the 
Russian government $10,000,000 for use in public instruction, on condition that the benefits therefrom be 
shared by all alike without distinction of race or creed—and the Russian government declined the gift. 
In 1890 the establishment of the Baron Hirsch Fund for furnishing relief in the United States to the 
needy Russian Jews brought its donor to the notice of Americans. The baron’s greatest benevolent 


BARON MAURICE DE HIRSCH. 
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project is the Jewish Colonization Association, established to found agricultural colonies of Jews in 


North and South America. 


sportsman, and owned a fine racing stable. 
descendants to continue his good work. 
by two adopted sons. 


The Chicago Record. (T1l.) 

Among the great millionaires of his time Baron 
Hirsch stood conspicuous in the mastery of the art 
of giving wisely. He had the talent, the skill, and 
the energy which enabled him to handle enormous 
business and financial undertakings and carry them 
to success. The difficulties which confronted many 
of his ventures, moreover, calied for a high kind of 
diplomacy, and Baron Hirsch met them with 
wonderful tact and address. But his absorption in 
these great enterprises never took the form of a 
mere desire to amass riches and it never monopo- 
lized his attention to the exclusion of other things. 
He understood that in order to do good with his 
money it was “much better to look on its beneficial 
distribution himself than to leave it to be disposed 
of by bequests.” With this purpose in mind he 
inaugurated systems of charity which, while they 
were often directed especially to the help of 


His only son, Lucien, died several years ago. 


This is a limited liability company capitalized at $10,000,000 in $500 shares. 
The baron himself took all but ten of these shares. 
showed any miserly traits. .In his benevolences he was assisted by his wife. 


Though Baron Hirsch lived simply, he never 
He was an enthusiastic 


This wisest of all great dispensers of charities leaves no 


He is survived 


sufferers of, his own race, knew no limits of creed 
or class. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

No man of this century has done so much for 
Maurice de Hirsch ad- 
dressed himself to the aid and rescue of his fellows 
with all the enterprise and energy that had made 
him the most successful financier and one of the 
richest men in the world. 


the Jews as he. 


He not only relieved the 
immediate distress of the people, in the most 
practical and permanent way he sought to free 
them from further danger of distress. He founded 
schools to train them to useful work. He trans- 
ported them by thousands from lands of bondage to 
lands of freedom, and planted them there in pros- 
perous, happy colonies. In his administration of 
these vast charities he displayed in marked measure 
the wordly wisdom and the catholicity of spirit that 
are characteristic of his race. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE EXTENSION. 


On May 6 President Cleveland signed a bill which withdraws from political influence 29,399 government 


positions. 


This raises the number of places on the classitied list from 55,736 to 85,135, bringing all gov- 


ernment employees under the merit system except officers requiring confirmation by the Senate and mere 


laborers. 


The bill reduces the number of classified places exempted from examination from 2,099 to 775, 


and these 775 places that remain liable to appointment and removal are filled chiefly by cashiers in the 


postal, custom, and internal revenue services. 
course, in the non-examination list. 


Indians employed as teachers in the Indian service are, of 
By the revised rules the executive civil service is considered in five 


branches: the departmental service, the customhouse service, the post office service, the governmental 


printing service, and the internal revenue service. 


(Rep.) The Republican Standard. (Bridgeport, 
Conn.) 

While the immediate result of the president’s ex- 
tension of the civil service to 30,000 additional of- 
fice-holders will be to keep in office about that num- 
ber of Democrats who have been appointed under 
the present administration, it will relieve the heads 
of departments and the other responsible officials of 
a deal of trouble and transfer the labor and respon- 
sibility to the examining boards. This extension 
of the civil service list will work equitably after there 
has been a chance to reconstitute, through the slow 
process of death, resignation, and removal for cause, 
the classes added to the lists already selected by 
merit. 

(Demr.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

President Cleveland’s action in extending the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Law to cover nearly 30,- 


The bill goes into effect immediately. 


000 more government employees marks the practical 
rounding-out of this great reform movement, so far 
as the national government is concerned. While 
the new extension of the civil service rules wipes 
out the spoils system in the domestic departments, 
there still remains the consular service to be re- 
formed. 

(Rep.) The Chicago Times-Herald. (T1l.) 

We can hardly explain charitably his delay in ex- 
tending the classification to the last year of his term, 
when probably 80 per cent of the persons benefited 
are of his own political faith. But the resentment 
will pass, for if the president’s method has been at 
fault there can be only one opinion of the plausi- 
bility of an act that has crowned the long work of 
reform in the civil service. 

(/nd.) Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 
That order signed by Cleveland yesterday is the 
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biggest grab in the history of this country. By a 
mere sweep of his pen Cleveland says that thirty 
thousand people now holding office shall be kept in 
office forever or until they have done something that 
may cause them to be discharged. It is a shame 
that when a new president takes office he will be 
confronted on all sides by men who were his political 
enemies and worked as hard as they could to defeat 
him. 

({ Dem.) The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Just before President Harrison went out of office 
he extended the provisions of the Civil Service Law 
so as to protect a large number of government em- 
ployees. The effect of this was to retain in office 
an array of Republicans, many of whom had re- 
ceived their appointments in consideration of party 
service. It is nothing but just that President Cleve- 
land should follow this example by protecting office- 
holders from the Republican headsman. 

(Rep.) The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

He has chosen an opportune time for this latest 

blow to the old spoils-grabbing method of filling 


places in the service of the nation. The Democrats 
will be glad because they will feel that a few men of 
their faith are made safe in the positions which they 
now hold. Republicans will approve because they 
are intelligerit and patriotic enough to know that the 
merit system is best for the country, and because, 
under that plan, the bulk of the federal govern- 
ment’s good places will always go to Republicans, 
(/nd.) Salt Lake Tribune. (Utah.) 

This, of course, is in the name of civil service re- 
form. A little more “reform” like these samples 
and we shall all be sorry the comet didn’t strike us. 

(Dem.) The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

President Cleveland, in his fidelity to public trust, 
stands as a shining example of Democratic faith-keep- 
ing with the people, and in conspicuous contrast to 
the sham reformers returned to power by the Repub- 
lican landslide of 1894. 

(Rep.) Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

The only thing now needed to make the president’s 
civil service extension scheme complete is an order 
placing himself on the classified list. 


ASSASSINATION OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


NASSR-ED-DIN, renowned as the most merciful of Persian shahs, 


was shot dead on May 1 while entering a temple near Teheran. 





The assassin, who had ac- 
complices among the 
women of the harem, had 
previously been exiled for 
treason. He isa religious 
fanatic of the Bebi sect, 
whose suppression by fire 
and sword marks the begin- 
ning of the shah’s reign. 
Nassr-ed-Din’s second son, 
and heir to the throne, 
Muzaffer-ed-Din, was en- 
throned on May 2. The 
: new shah, according to 
MUZAFFER-ED-DIN, 
New Shah of Persia. competent authority, is very ,. 
intelligent, but has been reared in too narrow seclusion to fit him 
for a wise ruler. It is feared his accession will be disputed by si ioiaciancdae, 
his elder brother, who is debarred by the plebeian birth of his Late Shah of Persia. 
mother from inheriting the throne, but who possesses decided governmental ability. Official opinion in 
London expresses alarm lest the new conditions in Persia, whether peace or war prevails, may cause a 
conflict between English and Russian interests. 
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Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) than to Great Britain. The elder son is liberal 
It is said that the elder son is more popular than minded and progressive. If he should become 


the new shah, but national feeling is a less im- 
portant factor in the situation than the relations of 
Russia and Great Britain to Persia. Both have 
been scheming for forty years to acquire a control- 
ling influence. The new shah, who is thoroughly 
oriental, is supposed to be more friendly to Russia 


shah he would naturally incline towards the higher 
civilization of Great Britain. Here, then, we have 
all the conditions necessary to bring these two 
great powers into conflict. 
The Denver Republican. (Col.) 
The assassination of the shah of Persia does not 
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appear to have any relation to foreign complica- 
tions. The assassin seems to have been a revo- 
lutionary fanatic, and very probably he also is 
insane. The shah had reigned nearly fifty years 
and his administration of the government was in 
the line of progress and the introduction of modern 
ideas and reforms. 
The Washington Post. 
Of course 


fi.) 

the thoughtful and truly earnest 
student of such works as “The Arabian Nights,” 
the writings of the prolific and ingenious Rabelais, 
etc., must have known that at some early period 
there were human beings whose personal habits 
would have made a gorilla blush, and whose 
chronic style of conversation could not, if put in 
print, be carried in the United States mails to-day. 
But it was not until Nassr-ed-Din emerged from the 
seclusion of Teheran and charged the atmosphere 
of Europe with strange and dreadful perfumes that 
any one suspected a survival of the types in 
question. 
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The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

The position of the Persian territory, between 
Russia’s possessions in Turkestan and the sea, 
makes the country one naturally coveted by the 
Muscovites, and it is only fear of war with England, 
which could hardly achieve the main object aimed 
at as long as the British navy would be able to hold 
the Persian Gulf, that will deter Russia now from 
taking action to render the new Persian monarch a 
mere vassal of the czar. If a Persian shah 
is a cruel man he often takes life with terrible 
prodigality. If he is more humane and decent in 
his tastes and ways, like the monarch just sent to 
his tomb, he merely enriches himself at the expense 
of his people. ; 

The Philadelphia Record. (FPa.) 

Nassr-ed-Din was not without his weaknesses and 
vanities, and he especially loved travel and eclat 
and military display ; but his foibles were harmless, 
and he was well liked by his people, who will 
sincerely mourn his untimely death. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE HIGH THEATER HAT. 


THE Ohio Legislature in its recent enactment of the Fosdick Bill aimed a heavy blow at the large theater 
hat. The bill lays a fine of from $2 to $10 upon any theater owner or manager who permits any person, 
during a performance for which an admission fee is charged, to wear a hat that obstructs the view of the 
persons sitting behind it. The passage of the bill has aroused considerable opposition among the women 
of Ohio, some of whom talk of petitioning the legislature to pass a measure prohibiting men from going 
out between the acts and from using tobacco during a performance. In Brooklyn, steps against the high 
The Women’s Health Protective Association, at a meet- 
ing held early in May, appointed a committee to ask theater managers to provide for the reception of large 
hats in vestibules and lobbies and request women wearing such hats to remove them during performances. 


hat have been taken by the women themselves. 


Albany Press. (N. Y.) 
Under this law it will be incumbent upon the 
manager of a theater to pass around himself or em- 


ploy a “hat sizer” to get on to every piece of head 
gear deemed sufficiently high to obstruct the view 


of those who are sitting behind it. If the party be- 
hind the hat—not under it—is of sufficient loftiness 
of stature to see over it, then the owner is not 
obliged to take it off, while the hat of another lady 
not any higher may have to come off because of the 
inferior growth of somebody behind her. From this 
it may be observed that the position of hat sizer is 
not an enviable one. 
The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

It begins to look as if there would be lots of trouble 
in enforcing the law, unless the women agree volun- 
tarily to abandon big hats entirely, and that will 
probably be the solution of the difficulty. 

The Kennebec Journal. (Augusta, Me.) 

A desire to “get even” has fired the tender heart 
of the Ohio woman and she proposes to have intro- 
duced in the Ohio Legislature a bill to prohibit men 
from going out between acts. As this habit, es- 
pecially in bibulous assemblages, is as annoying and 


more reprehensible than the wearing of big hats at 
the theater, the legislature will do well to devise 
some very ingenius excuse for not enacting it. 

The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

It has not been necessary for any state to pass a 
law that men must remove their hats in the theater, 
nor for a manager to request such removal as a 
favor. If a man persisted in wearing his hat he 
would be put out without any ceremony. It isa 
proof of the deference towards women which is 
almost universal that they do with impunity that 
which would not be tolerated in any man, and that 
so many of the opposite sex fully believe that the 
only possible cure of a great annoyance is to induce 
women to grant as a voluntary concession what is 
demanded of men as a right. 

Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

The good women of Brooklyn will find members 
of their own sex who will be so rude as to disregard 
the request [that they remove their hats], and 
solely because they wish to show the flower gardens 
perched upon their heads. The only way to compel 
the disappearance of the big hat and high bonnet 
is by law, such as they have in Ohio. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA. 


ENGLAND is vigorously pushing her war preparations in Africa 
with the result of giving other nations a chance to distinguish them- 
selves. In the Soudan a number of fights between the Anglo- 
Egyptian forces and the dervishes have occurred in which 
hundreds of lives were lost, but the campaign proper against 
Dongola will not begin till fall, when the Nile will be high 
enough to permit the safe transportation of supplies. So far the 
one advantage of the expedition has been to lend hope to the 
Italians. About April 21 General Baldissera, commander of 
the Italian forces in Abyssinia, refused the terms of peace offered 
by the Abyssinian king Menelik, and pushing forward relieved 
the garrison at Adigrat, which had been abandoned when the 
army fled north after the defeat at Adowa. Meanwhile, on April 
25, Italians from the garrisons at Kassala and Mokran united 
in an attack on eight 


— thousand dervishes, whom 


“00M” PAUL KRUGER. d d 
President of the South African Republic. they routed and pursue 


to Golsa. In regard to the issue in South Africa, all England is 
bowed with shame. “Oom” Paul Kruger, president of the Trans- 
vaal republic, has persisted in declining the invitation of the British 
colonial secretary, Mr. Chamberlain, to visit England to discuss 
Transvaal affairs, on the ground that the republic recognizes no 
right of any foreign nation to interfere in its internal affairs. He 
thus gained time to convict the various members in the Johan- 
nesburg Reform Committee of treason, or leze majesty. Their 
plea of guilty, on April 26, was followed on April 28 by death 
sentences on Col. Francis Rhodes, brother of Cecil Rhodes, , 
recently premier of Cape Colony, Lionell Phillips, president of the 
chamber of mines of Johannesburg, George Farrar, proprietor of 
Country Life, and John Hays Hammond, the American engineer, 
and by heavy fines on the other members. The death sentences 
were commuted on April 30 to enormous fines, and to vindicate this course of action against England’s 
threatening remonstrances, on May 1 President Kruger published indisputable proofs of the guilt of the 
prisoners, including Colonel Rhodes’ cipher dispatches, with the key to them, captured in Dr. Jameson’s 
saddle bags. These proofs incriminate Cecil Rhodes as leader of the conspiracy. According to a 
dispatch of May 5 the Matabele revolt at Buluwayo is thought to be broken. 





JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Twelve years ago a single British regiment might 
have saved Khartoom, Senaar, Kassala, Berber, 
and Dongola, and rolled back the dark wave of 
Arab barbarism to Kordofan. It was not sent, and 
those places fell. And now are fulfilled the 
prophetic closing words of Gordon’s dispatch of 
April, 1884—“ the certainty that you will eventually 
be forced to smash up the Mahdi under greater 
difficulties.” A regiment might have done it then ; 
a dozen will be sorely taxed to do it now. The 
honor of England would have been saved then; 
nothing now can possibly wipe out the disgrace of 
having deliberately broken its word, and of having 
deliberately abandoned Gordon to martyrdom. 

Salt Lake Tribune. ( Utah.) 

The intention is to make a path straight through 

Africa from north to south, and to take about 


everything on each side of the path. That will not 
be done without a great many men dying, without 
immense suffering, without hardships unspeakable, 
for the foundations of great states are always laid 
with the cement of sorrow. Still, it ought to be 
done. The angels of Justice and of Mercy have 
been pleading for that for centuries, because of the 
unspeakable cruelties perpetrated by those bar- 
barians upon each other. It is time that rule was 
swept from the earth. It is time that land should 
be regenerated, even if it has to come by the 
extermination of hosts of those wretched people. 
The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 
President Kruger’s wisdom, firmness, and con- 
servatism will probably restore peace. The best 
thing for the British to do is to let the Boers alone. 
A warfare against them, under the circumstances, 
would be without the slightest justification. 
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The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

The innocence of everybody accused of having 
any knowledge of the Jameson raid is simply 
superb. What those cipher dispatches really did 
mean has not yet been made clear, but it was 
probably something about woolen socks and 
Mellin’s food for the Matabeles. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Germany’s tone toward England, in the discus- 
sion of Transvaal affairs, shows that she considers 
the South African Republic as under her protection. 
England has been proven to be clearly in the 
wrong, and this will give Germany a pretext for 
defending the Transvaal in case England attacks it. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

The Matabeles are spoiling the prospects of the 
Chartered South Africa Company, as a dividend- 
paying corporation, for years to come, and if they 
knew how much that hurts the men who control it 
they would feel that their revolt was not in vain. 
(Ma.) 

The situation in South Africa is a serious one for 
Great Britain, not so much by reason of the Mata- 
bele uprising as because of the intrigues of the 
English, and especially the agents of the South 
Africa Company. It is altogether probable that 
Rhodes and his emissaries are at this moment tre- 
mendously exaggerating the difficulties and dangers 
in Matabeleland, for the purpose of drawing a large 
force of British regulars there that can be used for 
more sinister purposes. 


Baltimore American. 


THE NEW 
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COMMENT ON THE SENTENCES. 
Pall Mall Gazette. (London, England.) 

The condemned leaders do not command much 
sympathy. They had no business to fail as egre- 
giously as they did; yet the commutation of their sen- 
tences is imperative. Their death in pursuance of 
the judgment of the Pretoria court would mean war. 

Freeman's Journal. ( Dublin, Ireland.) 

It is with peculiar satisfaction at the grim irony 
of the situation that Irishmen now witness the 
authors of coercion in the act of making a petition 
for mercy based upon the principle that political 
offenses must not be regarded as ordinary crimes. 

St. James’ Gazette. (London, England.) 

The outrageous sentences imposed upon the 
reformers is a mere bluff to enable President 
Kruger to posture as a magnanimous executive, 
but yesterday’s brutal injustice will still remain to 
deepen the indignation of the country. 

Cape Argus. (Cape Town, Africa.) 

The awful sentence pronounced upon these men 
has created a painful sensation throughout the 
civilized world. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

It is not the business of our government to pro- 
tect its citizens in their efforts to overthrow friendly 
republics. 

Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

The action of the Boer court demonstrates that 
the people of that country are perfectly able to 
deal with those who conspire against their liberty. 


OLYMPIC GAMES. 


AFTER a lapse of fifteen hundred and two years the Olympic games were again celebrated at the historic 


Grecian capital, Athens, on April 6 to 15 inclusive. 
mittee and athletes of every nation were invited to enter the contests. 


They were conducted by an international com- 
The most remarkable event of all 


the games, the long distance race from Marathon to Athens, was won by a Greek named Louis, but most 
of the prizes were captured by Americans. Of the forty-four awards given to victors, Americans won 
eleven, Greeks ten, Germans seven, Frenchmen five, Englishmen three, Hungarians two, Australians 
two, Austrians two, Danes one, and Swiss one. Foreign nations generally did not take a deep interest in 
the games. America was represented by a team from the Boston Athletic Association and one from 
Princeton College. The American winners of first prizes are as follows, named with the events in which 
they won: running hop, step, and jump, J. B. Connelly, 13.7 meters; throwing discus, Robert Garrett, 
Princeton, 29.15 meters; putting weight, Robert Garrett, Princeton, 11.22 meters; 400-meter race, T. E. 
Burke, B.A.A., 54 4-5 sec.; 100-meter race (109.36 yards), 12 sec.; running long jump, E. H. Clark, B.A.A., 
20 ft. 9 in.; running high jump, E. H. Clark, B.A.A., 5 ft. 11 in.; 110-meter hurdle-race (120.30 yards), 
T. P. Curtis, B.A.A., 17 3-5 sec.; pole vault, W. W. Hoyt, B.A.A., 10 ft. 10 inches. (A meter is equal to 
39-371 English inches.) The rewards, aside from medals and diplomas, consisted of wreaths of wild olive 
plucked from the trees of Olympia for the first prizes and laurel wreaths for the second prizes. They were 
conferred by King George of Greece. Lack of pecuniary value in the prizes was insisted on by the 
management to guard against “professionalism.” Many foreigners made the festival an occasion to 
visit Athens. The streets were gaily decorated and enthusiastic crowds, numbering a hundred thou- 
sand on some days, flocked to the stadium. A full description of the games, their origin, location, 
and the program was published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April, 1896. The international committee 
hopes to perpetuate the Olympic games by celebrations at regular intervals. 
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The Atlanta Constitution. ( Ga.) 

Though America has none of the traditions and 
but little of the training possessed by these nations 
of the Old World, she has evinced her superiority 
over them in the games of their own choice, and 
from the heights of Mount Olympus she has trans- 
ferred the laurel branch to her own distant borders. 

The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 

It is not likely that the little group of American 
athletes who are on their way to Athens to take 
part in the new Olympian games, which will be the 
great event in Greece next month, can make a very 
good showing for this country. They are only a 
few men from the Boston Athletic Association and 
a few from Princeton College, and the party will 
have hardly a single athlete who would be picked 
out to share in an international contest which was 
to be held in America. 

Salt Lake Tribune. ( Utah.) 

While the ancient Greeks loved to contest for 
honors at those games, the entire sentiment of the 
educated class in Greece was opposed to that, their 
objection being, and we believe it is correct, that 
while gentle exercise was good, the hard training 
necessary to contest for prizes on the part of the 
youth of Greece was a detriment to them in after 


life, as soldiers, the strain being too hard on their 
constitutions at the age when they were just growing, 
or had just reached maturity and were not hardened 
for the tough work of this world. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It is an unusually fine feather in the American 
cap to have so many of the events in the 776th 
Olympiad, at Athens, won by American athletes. 
It may not be possible to compare their work with 
that of the ancient Greeks, who won fame in the 
same arena, and so decide whether mankind has 
advanced or deteriorated in skill, strength, and 
endurance as the centuries rolled away, but their 
performances were matched with those of athletes 
from all the leading countries of civilization, and 
the Americans came out ahead. That is honor 
enough for the present. 

The Chicago Record. (Tllinois.) 

The Athenian youths entered the stadium for the 
athletic contests, and by all traditions of Greek 
poetry they should have left it, victorious with 
laurels. So they would have done had it not been 
for a number of bright young nineteenth-century 
college men who impertinently refused to consider 
traditions, and proceeded to beat their competitors 
in the most approved fashion of the college field. 


PRESIDENT DIAZ’S MESSAGE. 





GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ. 
President of Mexico. 


THE president of Mexico can no longer be accused of ignoring 
the invitations international in character sent him to express his 
opinion on President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message. In his 
message to the Mexican Congress on April 1 he accounts for his 
tardiness with the plea that owing to insufficient information on 
the Venezuelan boundary controversy he did not see how the 
controversy involved the application of the Monroe Doctrine. 
He then proceeds to interpret the Monroe Doctrine as follows: 
“We do not understand it to be sufficient for the objects to 
which we aspire that only upon the United States, in spite of their 
immense resources, is the obligation incumbent to aid the other 
republics of this hemisphere against the attacks of Europe, if 
even these can be considered possible, but that each one of said 
republics, by means of a declaration similiar to that of President 
Monroe, should proclaim that any attempt of a foreign power to 
reduce the territory or the independence, or to change the insti- 
tutions of a single one of the American republics, should be con- 


sidered as a personal affront, if the republic sustaining an attack or threat of this nature should appeal 
for aid. In this way the doctrine to-day called the Monroe would be the American doctrine in the most 
ample sense, and, although it originated in the United States, it should be among the international rights 
of allthe Americans. What may be the practical and proper means of reaching this result is a question of 
which it would not be opportune to treat in this message.” 


Two Republics. (City of Mexico, Mexico.) 

The enthusiastic manner in which this portion of 
the message was received both in the Chamber and 
among the spectators testified more eloquently than 
words how quickly the president’s sentiments had 
reached a responsive chord. With such an em- 


phatic statement on the part of Mexico it is reason- 
able to suppose that the lesser Latin-American re- 
publics will fall quickly in line and that the doctrine 
of “ America for Americans” will become a funda- 
mental principle of every republic on the western 
hemisphere. 
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(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

It is not flattering to our pride to admit that the 
exposition of the Monroe Doctrine put forward by 
the president of Mexico is more safe, sound, and 
acceptable than the recent message of our president, 
but such is the fact. In his message to Congress 
President Diaz affirms the adherence of Mexico to 
the doctrine as it was originally promulgated, as it 
was intended to be construed, and as it has always 
been understood by its supporters. The 
intrinsic force of the Monroe Doctrine is greatly in- 
creased by the assurance that it has the unqualified 
support of so strong a government as that of the 
neighboring republic of Mexico. 

(ind. Dem.) The Globe. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

Such an appreciation of this as appears in the 
message of Diaz is the virtual beginning of a con- 
solidation of republics that will eventually bring both 
political and commercial relations into the closest 
harmony throughout this continent. 

(Rep.) The Times-Herald. (Chicago, fil.) 

The truth is that Mexico is too deeply indebted 
to Great Britain to have spoken a word on the 
Monroe Doctrine when the speech would have had 
grace if it could never have had potency; and that 
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the word should be spoken now shows the perpetual 
president of Mexico in the grotesque light of a val- 
iant who appears on the scene of battle after the is- 
sue is settled and claims to have been with the vic- 
tor in spirit all the time. 

(Dem.) The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

President Diaz declared himself a partisan of the 
Monroe Doctrine “ properly understood ” ; but the ex- 
tremists, who would invoke the doctrine in every 
controversy between a European state and an Ameri- 
can government, regardless of the merits of the dis- 
pute, can extract only cold comfort from the words 
of the Mexican president. 

( Pop.) Denver News. (Col.) 

The Mexican president expresses no opinion on 
the merits of the Venezuela boundary dispute. 
There is a tone of fairness and prudence and dis- 
crimination in this message which stamps its author 
as a great ruler. 

(/nd.) Boston Herald. ( Mass.) 

The position taken by President Diaz on the 
Monroe Doctrine is one deserving of high commen- 
dation, so much so that it is to be regretted that it 
does not represent in all respects the policy that has 
been followed by executives living nearer home. 


ABBOTT. 


On April 20 death closed the useful career of Austin Abbott, LL.D., dean of the law school of the 


University of the City of New York. The second son of the author and educator Jacob Abbott, he 
was the brother of the late Benjamin V. Abbott, writer on law, Dr. Lyman Abbott, pastor of Plymouth 
Church and editor of Zhe Outlook, and of the Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott, editor of 7he Literary World. 
Austin Abbott was born December 18, 1831, in Boston. At about twelve years of age he went to live in 
New York and in 1851 was graduated at the University of the City of New York. He was admitted to 
the bar two years later, when he began his active career in law in partnership with his brother Benjamin. 
At this time he also began his work of annotation, digest, and comment in the realm of jurisprudence. 
In 1886 his a/ma mater conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., and in 1891 called him to the chair 
of pleading equity and evidence. He effected many improvements in the law school, notably the 
addition of a graduate course. Dr. Abbott was a member of the New York Bar Association and of 
the Union League Club. His books on legal procedure are used as statute text-books throughout the 


country. Together with his brother Benjamin he published “ Abbott’s Digest ” and “ Abbott’s Forms.” 


THE FRENCH CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT. 


THE first thoroughly Radical ministry which the French Republic has had, after surviving three votes 
The immediate cause 


of lack of confidence on the part of the Senate, has at last been forced to resign. 
was the refusal of the Senate on April 21 to vote credits for the administration of government in Mada- 
gascar. Unless the ministry obtained the vote for these credits before April 30, it would have been 
obliged to provide the requisite funds and run the risk of being able to secure the passage of a bill of 
indemnity. Under this pressure Premier Bourgeois resigned on April 23. The real bone of contention 
is the provision of the constitution which makes the ministry responsible to both the Senate and the 
House of Deputies. During the conflict M. Bourgeois agitated a revision of the constitution to strike 
out the Senate and make the ministry responsible to a single Chamber. But in this President Faure 
would not assist him and the Chamber of Deputies was not ready to support him against both the 
Senate and the constitution. Hence the same dilemma of responsibility to two Chambers confronts the 
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new ministry. On April 29 President Faure signed the nomination documents for the new premier, M. 


Méline, and his cabinet. 


Premier Méline is called the French McKinley. 


His ministerial colleagues 


are Moderate Republicans, some of whom already have served in high offices. 


(Ind.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

As an Upper House, representing the Conserva- 
tive forces, is universally accepted as a necessary 
feature of a republican form of government it is 
not easy to see how the Senate can be abolished, 
unless the country is ready to relapse into 
anarchy. 

(Rep.) The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

The Senate looks upon itself as the protector of 
society against revolutionary schemes, and it will 
never give its consent, as part of the national 
Assembly, to a meeting to amend the constitution. 
One thing we may be assured of, and that is that 
the stability of the French Republic will not be 
endangered. 

(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

In this contest the Senate undoubtedly has on 
its side the text of the organic law, but the 
Chamber of Deputies can appeal to custom and to 


President Faure is still being pursued relentlessly 
and unscrupulously, but there is no reason to fear 
that he will make the weak surrender to the 
enemies of himself and the country which his pred- 
ecessor was guilty of. Sooner or later the agita- 
tors for the revision of the constitution will gain 
their purpose. It is possible that this will be one 
of the outcomes of the present crisis, but the presi- 
dent will certainly exhaust all ordinary expedients 
before he will consent to form a ministry for the 
announced purpose either of dissolution or revision. 
(Rep.) The Seattle Post Intelligencer. ( Wash.) 
President Faure seems to be acting wisely in 
refusing to dissolve the Chamber just now, for an 
election would probably be followed by a demon- 
stration against the Upper House resulting in the 
abolition of that body and a temporary victory for 
socialism. The condition of affairs does not 
promise very well for the success of republican 


common sense. The campaign against institutions in France. 


M. LEON SAY. 


On April 21 death closed the career of one of the world’s dis- 

tinguished authorities on economic and financial questions, M. 

Jean Baptiste Leon Say. The deceased is descended from a line 

of illustrious French statesmen, being the son of Horace Emile 

Say and the grandson of Jean Baptiste Say, all of whom, like 

himself, were Protestants. M. Say was born in Paris, June 6, 

1826. He was educated at the Collége Bourbon. At the age of 

twenty-two he began to gain attention for his writings and soon 

became a regular contributor to the Journal des Debats, edited by 

M. Bertin, whose daughter he married. The Revolution of 1848 

saw young Say enrolled in the National Guard. Together with 

Thiers, Jules Favre, and Prévost Paradol he joined the Union 

Libérale to oppose the empire. The accession of Louis Bona- 

parte to the throne forced him from active politics, so he applied 

himself to politicaleconomy and the management of the North 

of France Railway. At the death of Michel Chevalier he became 

president of the French company for a submarine tunnel to Eng- 

land. He was minister of finance, 1872-3, under M. Thiers, 1875 under M. Buffet, 1877-9 under Presi- 

dent Grévy, and again in 1882. M. Say was elected president of the International Monetary Conference 

held at Paris in 1878. He actedas senator of France during 1875-82, with an interim of a month in 1880 

when he distinguished himself as ambassador to London to conclude a commercial treaty. In 1880 and 

1881 he was president of the Senate. Boulangerism found in him one of its strongest opponents. In 1874 

M. Say was deservedly made one of the immortals of the French Academy. Chief among the many prod- 

ucts from his pen on economic and financial topics are: “Théorie des Changes Etrangers,” “ Histoire de 

la Caisse d’Escompte,” “ La Ville de Paris et le Crédit Foncier,” “ Examen Critique de la Situation Finan- 

ciére de la Ville de Paris,” “Le Socialisme d’Etat,” “ Turgot,” “ Dictionnaire des Finances,” and 
“Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Economie Politique.” 


M. LEON SAY. 


edited the Journal des Debats with great force and 
Through a long public career, terminating at the skill for many years, and as an authority on finance 
age of seventy, this thorough student and powerful and political economy he had few rivals in France. 


The Cleveland Leader. ( Ohio.) 


writer stood for sanity, soberness, and truth. He He was always learned, conservative, and 
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wiser than the great majority of the public men of 
any country. He did much to stem the tide of Bou- 
langerism, and his counsel was of immense value to 
France in finance and in foreign and economic af- 
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immortals of the French Academy. There are many 
lessons in such a career for Americans, and of these 
the greatest and most needed is the value and use- 


fulness in public life of careful training and high in- 


fairs. He well earned his election as one of the telligence, fortified by a lifetime of special study. 


THE SALVATION ARMY’S NEW COMMANDER. 


COMMANDER Bootru-TuCKER has not slackened his work of fa- 
miliarizing himself with his new field of labor in America to listen 
to the accusations made against him by missionaries of various 
They assert that he has magnified 
the accounts of his work and the number of his converts in India 
beyond all limits of truth. On one occasion while investigating 
the slums of New York Mr. Booth-Tucker displayed his mettle 
by thrashing two rowdies who disputed his passage. When, 
on April 28, he again visited these slums, in the quarter of China- 
town, he was accompanied by a Bowery saloonist as guide and 
a newspaper reporter. Already attired like a tramp for the adven- 
ture, Mr. Booth-Tucker was persuaded by the saloonist that his 
only safety lay in his disguise, and allowed himself to be furnished 
with a dark moth-eaten wig and bristling whiskers that covered 
his face up to the eyes. The three had visited numerous saloons, 
opium dens, and fan-tan games and were returning to the Bow- 
ery when the police arrested Mr. Booth-Tucker as a suspicious 
character. The saloonist secured the release of the accused by 
guaranteeing the requisite five hundred dollars’ security for his appearance at court the next morning, and 
after divesting himself of the borrowed paraphernalia Mr. Booth-Tucker continued his explorations in 


denominations in India. 


COMMANDER BOOTH-TUCKER, 


the Bowery. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) may be sensational in his methods of investigating 


The motives of Mr. Booth-Tucker are above 
reproach, but his methods are not dictated by com- 
mon sense. That any man of intelligence and wide 
experience with the world should permit himself to 
be rigged out like a modern circus clown for the 
delectation of a Bowery ruffian and his familiars, and 
then regard himself as a religious martyr when he is 
lodged in jail for the performance, is almost incred- 
ible. ‘The commander cannot rescue souls by reach- 
ing so far into the pit that he loses his balance. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Commander Booth-Tucker, of the Salvation Army, 


the slums of New York, but he is at least acquiring 
a knowledge of them that hecould not get so quickly 
in any other way. 
quarters of New York emphasize the proclamation 
of the Salvation Army that it intends to work among 
the outcasts who, in this country, represent the “ sub- 
merged tenth” of England, but in keeping it at that 
work he at once clears the way for Ballington 
Booth’s Volunteers. Thus there is room for both 
bands of workers, and they can labor side by side 
without getting in each other’s way—which, of 
course, is just what they are expected to do. 


His expeditions into the lowest 


SHALL NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA BECOME STATES? 


THE House Committee on Territories has reported favorably bills providing for the admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona to the Union as states. Of these territories New Mexico’s claim is generally consid- 
ered the stronger. In 1890 her population was 153,593 and the assessed valuation of her property, $43,- 
227,686. Opponents to her admission urge that her population is made up largely of Spanish-speaking 
Mexicans, Indians, and half-breeds. New Mexico has had a long struggle for statehood. She first ap- 
plied for admission in 1850. In 1874-5 enabling acts in her favor were adopted by both houses of Con- 
gress but their final passage was prevented by slight amendments. Arizona in 1890 had a population of 
59,620, with taxable property assessed at $28,050,234. The fact that the admission of New Mexico and 
Arizona would in all probability add four more advocates of free coinage to the United States Senate has 
undoubtedly influenced the question of their admission. The enabling acts will probably be taken up by 
Congress at its next session. 
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The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The East hds no reason to fear the admission of 
the proposed states, for their influence upon 
national legislation would be small, and besides, 
national legislation does not come as close home to 
the people as state legislation. The interests of 
the people of Arizona and New Mexico in respect 
of domestic legislation should receive the first con- 
sideration. Both territories are amply able to 
maintain state governments and their inhabitants 
desire statehood. To continue them any longer 
under territorial governments would be to violate 
a fundamental principle of American liberty and of 
the Union as well. If justice is done they will be 
admitted, and it is anything but creditable to the 
people of the East that because of narrow sectional 
prejudices they seek to keep them out. 

Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

There is a very firm impression among the most 
thoughtful people of the country that the making 
of new states has already gone as far as is ex- 
pedient, if not considerably further, and that an 
emphatic halt ought to be called at once to a proc- 
ess one immediate and deplorable result of which 
is the strengthening of the cheap money element in 
the national Senate. 

The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 
On broad patriotic ground questions of this 
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character should be met and solved; and leaving 
the currency question entirely out of the account 
Arizona does not measure up to the test. Her 
citizenship is as yet not sufficiently established. 
Too large a proportion of her population is ignorant 
and lawless and not fully adapted to statehood. 
The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn. J 

The only possible excuse for it is the line of bad 
precedents which were established in the admission 
of Nevada, Wyoming, and Idaho. The admission 
of every one of them was a public wrong carrying 
to a height of monstrous injustice the inequalities 
of representation in the Senate. The perpetration 
of these wrongs can form no precedent entitled to 
consideration or respect for the perpetration of 
other wrongs of like character. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

When all the territories shall have been admitted, 
and the Union is complete, the injustice will not be 
because of the admission of the so-called mining 
camps of the West. Some of these have changed 
from an uninhabited waste to states with over a 
million people in three decades. The injustice will 
be found in the existence of states in the East 
such as New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and Delaware, that are so small in area that they 
can never have a population equal to that of states 
of a larger area. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE M. E. CHURCH. 


THE supreme law-making and judicial body of the Methodist Episcopal Church, known as the General 


Conference, opened its twenty-seventh quadrennial session on May 1 inthe Central Armory at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Aside from the 16 bishops, the body consists of about 577 delegates, one third of whom are laymen, 
representing a church membership of about 2,500,000 and a ministry of about 17,000, distributed in about 
140 Annual Conferences. Delegates are present from South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. The first 
question to claim attention was the admission of the four women lay delegates who were on the roll, and 
women were, for the first time in the history of the Methodist Church, placed on record as lay delegates 
to the General Conference. A committee on eligibility was formed and hot debates monopolized the as- 
sembly until May 7, when a report of the committee providing 2 compromise was adopted, almost unani- 
mously. By it women delegates were allowed to keep their seats, without its being held as a precedent. 
The repert further provided that the constitutional amendment to make women eligible as General Con- 
ference delegates be referred to the next four years’ Annual Conferences. Other matters of less general 
interest also received attention. On May 2 it was decided by vote to appoint an Epworth League com- 
mittee to consist of one member from each Annual Conference. On the same day the quadrennial 
Episcopal address was read, which advocated four principles of Christian unity and recommended minis- 
ters to enforce strictly the church rules on harmful amusements. On May 5 laymen secured the adoption 
of a resolution stipulating that the committee to consider lay representation be composed of one minister 
and one layman for each district. On May 9 the Conference passed a resolution to welcome the Wesleyan 
Church in Germany to the Methodist Episcopal Church. The session will last a month. 


( Meth.) Central Christian Advocate. ( St. Louis, Mo.) 

One of the special features of the situation em- 
barrassing to them [women delegates] and to others 
was the evident fact that many of the most earnest 
advocates of the cause of the women were con- 
vinced that the four delegates-elect in question had 
been chosen without due authority of law. Thus 


the friends of the movement were divided into two 
disagreeing sections. No one can tell what 
decision would have been reached had the body 
been forced to vote directly on that issue. It was 
wisely decided to seek some basis of compromise 
on which agreement might be reached. It seemed 
at first impossible to find a common standing 
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ground for all parties, and it is a remarkable thing 
that at last a measure was proposed which passed 
the body almost unanimously. 

(Nonsec.) The Independent. (New York, N. Y.) 

The church is to be congratulated on recogni- 
zing the right of women to representation in this the 
supreme legislative, administrative, and judicial 
body. It has been somewhat slow to acknowledge 
her power and usefulness, and to extend her privi- 
leges. She is now in the Quarterly Conference, in 
the Sunday school, and in other positions of trust 
in the local church. When this amendment be- 
comes a part of the constitution she will also be in 
the Electoral Conference and in the General Con- 
ference. This is progress in the right direction, 
and it is probably only a question of time when the 
propriety of giving her license to preach, if not 
ministerial orders, will be under discussion. 

(Meth.) Pennsylvania Methodist. ( Harrisburg.) 

Woman has always been the power behind the 
throne. Our shame has been that we have kept 
her dehind the throne, when she should have been 
beside us, on the throne. Inconsistency 
is sometimes a blunder, sometimes a sin, sometimes 
For the General Conference sitting in its 
judicial capacity to say, twice in its history, that the 
term laymen includes the women of the church and 
then again sitting in its legislative capacity to say 
that the question as to whether the term laymen 
includes women must go the rounds of the Annual 
Conferences is an inconsistency which we will 
leave coming generations to properly classify and 
adequately characterize. 

( Meth.) Western Christian Advocate. 
nati, O.) 

And then just when we were away out in front 
fighting for them, the women surrendered! That 
was enough to have ruined our cause, had a less 
resourceful and skillful strategist and tactician been 
our leader. Of course the dear women were 
tenacious of their unsecured rights, but they forgot 
that possession is nine points of the law, and by 
withdrawing sadly crippled and demoralized our 
forces. They were conscientious about it, and we 
must judge them charitably. But the time to with- 
draw was either before the fight began or after it 
was finished. 

( Pres.) The Herald and Presbyter. ( Cincinnati, O.) 

If they [women delegates to the General Con- 
ference] are to be thus admitted to take part in 
thus ruling the church, they ought to be eligible to 
the office of bishop. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It is almost a certainty that if the General Con- 
ference of 1895 fails to admit them [women dele- 
gates], that of 1900 will scarcely be able to raise so 
much as a protest against them, for the more the 
subject is discussed thé more favor it finds, and that 


a crime. 


( Cincin- 
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seems to be true of woman suffrage also. Both are 
bound to be established in the near future. 
The Baltimore American. (Md.) 

The women who have already been elected to the 
Conference are, by the report of the committee, al- 
lowed to retain their seats. The battle in the 
Methodist Church has been a long one, but it will 
end in a splendid victory for the devoted and intelli- 
gent women who give so freely of their time, their 
labor and their means to the cause in which they have 
enlisted. 

Nebraska State Journal. ( Lincoln.) 
I note that women voices raise 

At church more often than the men, 
In songs of joy and prayer and praise 

And glad thanksgiving, and, again, 


Her work in a religious way 
Surpasses man’s, and is sublime; 

While she grows better every day 
He’s apt to stumble any time. 


What right has he to stay her hand, 
Who bears the brunt of churchly cares, 

And say she doesn’t understand 
Ecclesiastical affairs ? 


I fear the church without her aid 
Would crumble in a little while; 
’T would be too slow on dress parade, 
No life, no hope, no strength, no style. 


The preacher’s salary would lapse, 
The costly edifice would rot, 
Attended by a few old chaps 
Who think they’re saved when they are not. 


When we have shuffled off the coil 
That keeps the soul imprisoned here, 
And found up there a finer soil 
And less polluted atmosphere, 


There, I imagine, we shall see, 
Awaiting us upon the shore, 

A few like Lazarus and me 
And women by the million score. 


And those who now aver with scorn 
In Conference she’s out of place 
Will be, when Gabriel blows his horn, 

A-scorching in the other place. 


( Meth.) Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
cago, Ill.) 

Another memorial came in on Saturday for 
equal lay and clerical representation. We thought 
again how admirably all this contest over the sug- 
gestion would be settled if we had lay and clerical 
houses, each sitting by itself. In shat case the rela- 
tive members in the two houses would not matter. 
Each topic would have debate twice, and each house 
could vote as it pleased, each being dependent upon 
the concurrence of the other house. 


( Chi» 
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SUMMARY 


HOME. 

April 7. The Post Office Appropriation Bill is 
passed by the Senate. 

April 8. The Ohio Legislature passes an anti- 
lynching law making the county where the authori- 
ties permit a lynching liable for damages to the 
victim’s family. A bill declaring bicycles to be 
baggage is passed by the New York Legislature. 
—Annual conference of the A. M. E. Church 
opens at Richmond. 

April 9. The tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the order of the King’s Daughters and Sons is 
celebrated in New York. The portion of the 
Raines Law prohibiting free lunches is sustained by 
Judge Beekman, of New York. 

April 11. A bill to tax “filled cheese” passes 
the House by a vote of 160 to 58. 

April 15. President Cleveland issues his annual 
proclamation prohibiting the taking of seals in 
Alaskan waters. 

April 18. The battleship Massachusetts starts 
from the Cramps’ shipyard for her trial trip. 

April 20. The Armstrong Bicycle Baggage Bill, 
requiring all railroads in New York to carry bicycles 
free, becomes a law. The first national Congress 
of Religious Education opens at Washington, D.C. 

April 22. The two days’ session of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Congress opens in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

April 23. Success attends the opening of the 
United States dry-dock, the largest in the world, at 
Port Orchard, Puget Sound, by the docking of the 
coast-defense vessel A/onterey. The annual ses- 
sion of the Woman’s Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions begins at Milwaukee, Wis. - 

April 24. The appellate division of the New 
York State Supreme Court declares the constitu- 
tionality of the Raines liquor law. The National 
Academy of Sciences closes its spring session at 
Washington, D. C. 

April 25. The battleship Massachusetts proves to 
be the fastest vessel of her class in the world. 

The Veterans’ Preference Bill, passed by the legis- 
lature of 1893, is deolared unconstitutional by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

April 26. The Theosophical Society in America 
opens its second annual convention in New York. 

April 27. The Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
becomes a law without the president’s signature. 

In the case of the United States against the 
seal company for rental and royalties in Alaska, the 
decision given by Judge Wallace at New York is in 
favor of the United States———General Grant’s 
birthday is publicly observed in many cities. 

April 29. Fire utterly devastates the mining 
J-June. 


OF NEWS. 


town Cripple Creek.——The constitutionality of the 
Maupin Anti-gambling Act is declared by the 
Virginia Court of Appeals. 

April 30. The first annual meeting of the U. S. 
Association of Naval Militia is held at Baltimore, 
Md. 

May 4. The general conference of the A. M. E. 
Church begins at Wilmington, N. C. 


FOREIGN. 

April 7. The Russian government decides to 
send Red Cross workers among the Abyssinian 
troops. 

April 11. At Venice the king and queen of Italy 
entertain the emperor and empress of Germany. 

April 15. Japanese Parliament approves meas- 
ures to develop her military and naval forces. 

April 20. The international bimetallic conference 
convenes at Brussels. 

April 22. The marriage of Princess Marguerite 
of Orleans with Patrice MacMahon is solemnized. 

April 23. The American memorial window in 
the Shakespeare church at Stratford is unveiled by 
Ambassador Bayard. 

April 27. Sir Mackénzie Bowell, premier of 
Canada, resigns. Argentina and Chili sign the 
protocol defining their frontier boundary. 

April 29. Argentina and Chili conclude a com- 
mercial modus vivendi. 

April 30. A collision of the British steamer 
Onwo with the Mewchang, near Shanghai, results 
in sinking the Oxwo and drowning five foreigners 
and 250 Chinese. 

May 1. A new Canadian cabinet is formed by 
Sir Charles Tupper. American vessels are ex- 
empted from entry and clearance charges at Cana- 
dian ports. 

May 2. 


The celebration of Hungary’s national 
millennium begins at Budapest. 


NECROLOGY. 

April 9. Robert Littell, publisher of Zitée/l’s 
Living Age. 

April to. Col. John A. Cockerill, American 
journalist and editor. 

April 12. Ex-Premier M. Tricoupis, “ The Glad- 
stone of Greece.” Born 1832. 

April 16. Baron Constantine de Grimm, noted 
cartoonist. Born 1845. 

April 19. Ex-Congressman Willard Ives, founder 
of Ives (Methodist) Seminary at Antwerp. 

April 24. Dr. Phineas G. C. Hunt, renowned 
American dentist. 

April 28. Heinrich Gothard von Treitschke, 
noted German historian. 





Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR JUNE. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First Week (ending June 2). 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” Chapters XVI. and 
XVII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Civilizing the American Indian.” 
“ Grandmother’s Garden.” 


Second Week (ending June 9). 
“ Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” Chapters XVIII. and 
XIX. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Labor Legislation in the United States.” 
Sunday Reading for June 7. 


Third Week (ending June 16). 
“ Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” Chapters XX., XXL, 
and XXII. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Air We Breathe.” 
Sunday Reading for June 14. 


Fourth Week (ending June 23). 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


“Contemporary American Authors.” 
Sunday Reading for June 21 and 28. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

Roll Call—Responses to consisi of quotations 
appropriate to the season. 
Essay—The moral and zsthetic value of flow- 
ers. 
Reading—“ June” by William Cullen Bryant. 
Discussion—The physical effect of excitant and 
inhibitory emotions. 
A Talk—The puritanic spirit of New England 
and its effect on the development of religion and 
ethics. 
General Discussion—The week’s reading in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Questions on American History and Current 
Events in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Table Talk—Ancient Olympia and its games, 
and international athletic sports.* 


SECOND WEEK. 


Roll Call—Each response to consist of a ques- 


*See Current History and Opinion. 


tion on the week’s reading dropped into a ques- 
tion box. 

Discussion—The relation of capital to labor and 
to labor organizations. 

Reading—* Labor Unions in China” in the 
current number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
General Exercise—Answers to questions in the 


question box. ’ 


Reading—“ Punch, Brothers, Punch!” by Mark 
Twain. 

General Conversation—The method I use for 
remembering things. 

Essay—Mozart. 

Table Talk—The American navy and the coast 
defenses.* 


THIRD WEEK. 


Roll Call—Each response to be a fact learned 
in the week’s lesson. 

Discussion—* The Air We Breathe” and 
“Water as Food and Drink” in the current 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Questions on American Literature and Psychol- 
ogy in Zhe Question Table. 

Essay—Aristotle and his philosophy. 

Table Talk—France and the cabinet crisis.* 
Experiments on the suggestive effects of size on 
weight. See pages 266 and 267 of “ Thinking, 
Feeling, Doing.” 

Essay—Hypnotism. 

Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Discussion—Recent laws enacted by- the Ohio 
State-Legislature.* 


FOURTH WEEK. 


Roll Call—Farewell quotations. 

A Study in Literature—My favorite novel. 
Reading—“ The Story of the Other Wise Man” 
by Henry Van Dyke. 

Reading—“Fame’s Little Day” from “The 
Life of Nancy” by Sarah Orne Jewett. 

General Conversation—The most enjoyable 
part of the year’s readifig and the benefits 
derived from it. 

Table Talk—The Irish Land Bill.* 
Discussion— The Spanish war and Cuban 
autonomy.* 

A preview Of next year’s reading. 

A farewell banquet. 


*See Current History and Opinion. 





C. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE. 


‘“* THINKING, FEELING, DOING.” 

P. 216. “ Gourmets” [gddr-ma’]. A French 
word meaning judges of wine; wine-tasters. 

P. 247. “ Niirn’berg-ers.” The inhabitants of 
Niirnberg (commonly called Nuremberg), a city in 
Bavaria, Germany. 

P.249. ‘“ Barbara, Celarent,” etc. 
verse to which the author refers is: 

“ BArbArA, cElArEnt, DArII, fErlOque, 
prioris : 

CEsArE, cAmEstrEs, fEstInO, bArCkO, 
secunde : 

Tertia dArAptlI, dIsAmIs, dAtlIsI, 
fE]lAptOn, 

BOkArdO, fErIson, habet: quarta insuper 
addit, 

BrAmAntIp, cAmEnsEs, ImArlIs, 
fEsApO, frEsIsoN.” 

The vowels A, E, I, and O are used in logic to 
represent four cardinal propositions, three of which 
combined form a syllogism. Those vowels capi- 
talized in the preceding verse show which of the 


The memory- 


many possible combinations of these letters repre- 
sent valid syllogisms. 

P. 251. “Moliére” [mo-le-ér’]. A French dram- 
atist of the seventeenth century. His real name 
was Jean Baptiste Poquelin [pok-lan’]. 

P. 262. “ Rataplan” [ra-ta-plan’]. 
produced by beating a drum. 

P. 271. “Lourdes” [lddrd]. A town in a di- 
vision of France which borders on the Pyrenees 
Mountains, the most interesting point of which isa 
grotto where the Virgin Mary is said to have ap- 
peared to Bernardette Soubirous, a peasant girl, re- 
vealing to her the miraculous healing powers of the | 
water of a spring near by. 

P. 277. “ Descartes” [da-kart’]. A noted French 
philosopher who lived from 1596 to 1650. 

P. 281. “ Feuerbachian” [foi’er-bak-i-an. K in 
bak represents the German c, as in ach]. Pertain- 
ing to Feuerbach, a German philosopher. 

P. 288. “Elemente,” etc. “ Elements of Psycho- 
physics.” “Revision der,” etc. A review of the 
main points of psychophysics. 


The sound 


REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


SUNDAY READINGS. 

1. “ Felo de se.” Latin. One who deliberately 
takes his own life; suicide. 

2. “ Nirvana” [nir-va’na]. “ The state to which 
the Buddhist saint is to aspire as the highest aim 
and highest good. Originally, doubtless, this was 
extinction of existence, Buddha’s attempt being to 
show the way of escape from the miseries insepa- 
rably attached to life, and especially to life everlast- 
ing renewed by transmigration, as held in India. 
sut in later times this negation has naturally taken 
on other forms, and is explained as extinction of de- 
sire, passion, unrest, etc.”— Zhe Century Dictionary. 

3. “Lycurgus ” [li-ker’gus]. An Athenian orator 
born about 400 B. C. 

“ Chrysippus ” [kri-sip’us]. A stoic philosopher of 
Greece who lived from 280 B. C. to 207 B. C. 

“Empedocles ” [€m-péd’6-kléz]._ A poet and phi- 
losopher born in Sicily about 490 B.C. “He was 
said to have thrown himself into the crater of Etna 
in order that, from his sudden disappearance, the 
people might believe him to be a god.” 

“Themistocles ” [the-mis’to-kléz]._ An Athenian 
general and statesman born in the latter part of the 
sixth century. 

“ Mithridates ” [mith-ri-da’tez]. From 120 B. C. 
to 63 B. C. he was the king of Pontus, a country in 
Asia Minor. 


“Cato.” A patriot and philosopher of Rome. 
He committed suicide at Utica, North Africa, about 
46 B. C. 

“ Hannibal.” 
247 B.C. 

“ Brutus.” 


A Carthaginian general born about 


A politician and scholar of Rome, 
born in 85 B. C. 


“Crassus.” A Roman consul and censor in 97 
B.C. 

“ Plancus.” A Roman consul in 42 B. C. 

“ Atticus.” An Epicurean philosopher born in 
Rome about 109 B. C. 

“ Lucretius.” A Roman poet. 
B. C. to 55 B. C. 

“ Petronius.” A Roman philosopher and author, 
and a favorite at the court of Nero. 

“Diodorus.” A rhetorician and philosopher who 
lived during the first century B. C. 

“Zeno.” The founder of the Stoic school of phi- 
losophy. He died at Athens in 260. 

4. “Cleanthes” [klé-an’théz]. One of the Stoic 
philosophers of Greece. He lived from 300 B. C. to 
220 B. C. 

5. “Ne-o-pa’gan-ism.” The prefix eo is de- 
rived from a Greek word meaning new or recent; 
therefore recent paganism, a revival of paganism. 

6. “Donne” [don]. A British poet and divine 
of the sixteenth century. 


He lived from 96 
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“ Montaigne ” [mon-tan’]. An essayist and phi- 
losopher of France who lived in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. 

“Montesquieu” [mdn-tes-ki’]. A French jurist 
and author living from 1689 to’ 1755. 

7. “ Quien sabe.” Spanish. Who knows? 

8. “Summa summarum.” Latin meaning liter- 
ally, the sum of all sums; the sum of all things; 
the sum total. 

’ The descent to Aver- 
The Avernus is a small lake in Italy which 


g. “ Descensus Averni.’ 
nus. 
in ancient times was supposed to be the entrance to 
Hades, probably on account of the wild scenery 
surrounding it and its poisonous exhalations, which, 
it is said, killed birds flying over the lake. 

10. “ Opéra bouffe.” French. Comic opera. 

11. “Jrascere, interfectori, sed miserere inter- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


fecti.” Latin. Be justly offended with him as a 
murderer, but pity him as a dead man. 
“THE AIR WE BREATHE.” 

1. “Chorea” [ko-ré’a]. Another name for a 
disease commonly called St. Vitus’ dance. 

2. “An-e-mom’e-ter.” An instrument which in- 
dicates the force and velocity of the wind. 

“ Hydrometer” [hi-drém’e-ter]. An instrument 
used in determining the specific gravity of liquids; 
also “an instrument used for measuring the velocity 
or discharge of water, as in rivers, from reservoirs, 
etc.” 

3. “Hém-6-glo’bin.” “The red substance which 
forms about nine tenths of the dry constituents of 
the red blood corpuscles and serves as the carrier 
of oxygen in the circulation.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THINKING, FEELING, DOING.” 
What term is given to the mental fact 
A. 


1 Q. 
which we express by liking or disliking ? 
Feeling. 

2. Q. Upon what does the state of our feelings 
depend? A. Upon the strength of the impression 
that arouses them. 

3. Q. Is there any particular experience with 
which feelings are connected? A. No, they are 
connected with all sorts of experiences. 

4. Q. What influence have touch and tempera- 
ture on taste feelings? A. The different sensations 
of touch and temperature mingle with the sensa- 
tions of taste to produce agreeable combinations. 

5 Q. 
agreeable? 
colors. 

6. Q. According to psychological laws how may 
the full effect of color combination be obtained ? 
A. By double contrast (1) of complementary colors 
and (2) of light and dark. 

7. Q. Why do the products of art please or 
A. Because of their form and 


What color combinations are always 
A. Any combination of the rainbow 


displease us? 
color. 

8. Q. What is the first law of beauty in the 
division of forms? A. Regular forms are preferable 
to irregular ones. 

9. Q. What is the simplest kind of regularity? 
A. Symmetry. 

10. Q. What figure is in perfect symmetry in 
A. The circle. 

Q. In what is another kind of regularity 

A. In a definite relation of height to 


every direction ? 
II. 

found ? 

breadth. 


ss. ©. 


By what are intense feelings accom- 


panied ? 
body. 

13. Q. What term is generally applied to the 
complex processes of thought and feeling com- 
bined? A. Emotions. 

14. Q. What stages has the typical emotion? 
A. An initial feeling; a subsequent change in the 
train of ideas, intensifying and qualitatively modi- 
fying the initial feeling; and, if the emotion is dis- 
tinct and well defined, a final feeling, of greater or 
less duration, which may possibly give rise to a 
new emotion of which it forms the initial feeling. 

15. Q. In what does the principal difference 
between feeling and emotion consist? A. In the 
alteration in the train of ideas. 


16. Q. 


A. By actual sensations from parts of the 


Into what two classes are emotions 
divided? A. Excitant and inhibitory. 

17. Q. To which class do intensive emotions 
properly belong? A. To the inhibitory. 

18. Q. What are less intensive degrees of 
emotion called? A. Moods. 

19. Q. What is the word “passion ” often used 
to denote? A. A permanent condition which finds 
its expression in frequent outbursts of emotion. 

20. Q. When does sorrow become care? A. 
When it is directed upon the external object which 
excites it. 

21. Q. When do care and melancholy become 
anxiety and dejection? A. When they pass from 
emotions to permanent moods. 

22. Q. What emotions are always personal ? 
A. Those of joy and sorrow. 

23- Q. If the emotion of repugnance becomes a 
permanent mood what is the result? A. Weariness 
and dissatisfaction. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


24. Q. How are emotion and mood distinguish- 
able from sensation? A. By their connection with 
a train of strongly emotional ideas. 

25. Q. What is the most general of the emotions 
which refer to the future? A. Expectation. 

26. .Q. When there is a sudden relaxation of ex- 
pectant attention what is the result? A. Emotions 
of satisfaction or disappointment. 

27. Q. What elements compose the feeling of 
rhythm? A. Expectation and satisfaction. 

28. Q. What varieties of intellectual feelings 
have been distinguished? A. The logical, ethical, 
religious, and zsthetic. 

29. Q. What are logical emotions? A. They are 
those connected with our current of ordinary thought. 

30. Q. How have the emotions of thought been 
classified? A. As confused, restrained, and unim- 
peded thought. 

31. Q. In what do the feelings of agreement and 
contradiction originate? A. In the comparison of 
simultaneous ideas, which in one case are accordant, 
and in the other refuse to be connected. 

32. Q. What is meant by memory? A. The re- 
lation between two ideas occurring at different times, 
whereby the second is intended to be like the first. 

33. Q. In what two ways may memory be inves- 
tigated? A. By measuring the difference of the re- 
peated idea from the original, or by counting the 


number of successfully repeated ideas out of the 
total number. 


34. Q. In memory what two changes occur? 
A. First, an actual change in the idea remembered ; 
and, second, an increasing uncertainty. 

35. Q. What fundamental law of memory has 
been deduced from experimients by the author of 
“Thinking, Feeling, Doing”? A. The average 
change is an individual matter depending on circum- 
stances, but the average uncertainty increases in a 
definite relation to the time. 

36. Q. What isa most curious fact about cross- 
memory? A. The memory for movements is sym- 
metrical and not identical. 

37. Q. How does the average uncertainty pro- 
duced by cross-ememory compare with that in mem- 
ory without crossing? A. It is much greater and 
increases much more rapidly. 

38. Q. What are the fundamental laws for the 
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cultivation of memory? A. Intensifying the image 
by attention, and keeping it ready by conscious repe- 
tition. 

39. Q. What principles are suggested for aids 
in memorizing facts? A. That of the ridiculous, of 
rhyme, of alliteration, and that of the puzzle. 

40. Q. To retain facts in memory what is gener- 
ally necessary? A. That they should be repeated 
a number of times. 

41. Q. What is the great difficulty in the process 
of repetition? A. Making the repetition conscious. 

42. Q. By what methods may repetition be made 
conscious? A. By the voluntary and involuntary 
methods. 

43-°Q. What has been accomplished by experi- 
menting on suggestion? A. The suggestive effects 
of size on weight have been measured. 

44. Q. When is the full significance of suggesti- 
bility apparent? A. When we remember that teach- 
ing, preaching, acting, public speaking, and plead- 
ing are forms of suggesting. 

45. Q. According to Wundt, what was the ear- 
liest psychology? A. Materialism. 

46. Q. What is the fundamental principle of the 
Aristotelian psychology? The soul is the principle 
of life. 

47- Q. What two fundamental views in psychol- 
ogy have come into conflict in the field of science? 
A. Spiritualism and materialism. 

48. Q. How did Descartes contribute to the 
development of modern materialism? A. By his 
strictly mechanical view of nature in general and by 
his treatment of animals as automats. 

49. Q. For materialism, of what are all facts of 
thinking, feeling, and doing the products? A. 
Products of certain organs in the nervous system. 

50. Q. In what does the difference between the 
old and the new psychology consist? A. In the 
carefulness with which the information in regard to 
the phenomena of mind is obtained. 

51. Q. Who was the first to really start the new 
psychology? A. Gustav Theodor Fechner. 

52. Q. Whois calied the greatest genius in psy- 
chology since the time of Aristotle? A. Wundt. 

53- Q. From what laboratories does almost all 
of the good work in psychology come? A. From 
the German laboratories. 








THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS INV NEXT NUMBER. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—IX. 


1. Name two American poets born in the same 
year which produced Lincoln, Gladstone, Tennyson, 
Mrs. Browning, and Darwin. 

2. What humanitarian author, through the 
medium of one of his books, effected the organiza- 
tion of fifty thousand persons in all parts of the 
world into clubs devoted to charitable works ? 

3- What were Richard Malcolm Johnstont’s first 
stories ? 

4. Who is known as the “ Hoosier poet ”? 

5. The success of what story by Wm. Dean 
Howells determined his career as a novelist? 

6. At the head of what school of literature does 
Howells stand ? 

7. Who invented the international or “trans- 
atlantic” novel? To what school of novelists does 
he belong? 

8. What story by Thomas Bailey Aldrich has 
been translated into French, German, Spanish, and 
Danish? What was Aldrich’s most successful poem? 

9g. The author of what popular book was ap- 


pointed minister to Turkey by President Garfield 
with the understanding that he was to write a novel 
What 
book was the result of his researches in that country? 


dealing with the customs of that people? 


10. What did Phillips Brooks pronounce “the 
best short story ever written”? 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.—V. 


1. Which vice-president of the United States re- 
signed and why? 

2. To which vice-president of the United States 
was the oath of office administered in Cuba? 

3- When were the presidential candidates nomi- 
nated in national convention for the first time ? 

4. What provision has been made by Congress 
for the presidential succession in case of the death, 
removal, resignation, or disability of both president 
and vice-president ? 

5- When was the postal card adopted by the 
United States? Where was the first factory for 
their manufacture located ? 

6. In whose charge is the factory? Whatis the 
fewest number of postal cards allowed to one office ? 

7. Where and what are the “ Pictured Rocks”? 

8. Which of the United States was once an 
independent republic ? 

9g. Where is the Staked Plain and why so called? 

10. What state is sometimes called the Switzer- 
land of America? 


PSYCHOLOGY.—IX. 


1. What are emotions ? 

2. What effect has culture on the expression 
of feeling or emotion ? 

3- How is an emotion affected by constant re- 
pression ? 

4. How does attention affect our emotions ? 

5. When is a person really educated ? 

6. What distinction may be drawn between emo- 
tional reaction and instinctive reaction ? 

7. What two things are presupposed by the com- 
plete exercise of memory ? 

8. What is the secret of a good memory ? 

9. How may the memory be improved ? 

1o. In the practical use of the intellect what 
function may be said to be quite as important as re- 
membering ? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—IX. 

1. Who is the British colonial secretary ? 

2. What European government has expressed a 
friendly feeling for Transvaal ? 

3. How did the British obtain possession of 
Buluwayo ? 

4. Whereis Matabeleland ? 

5- What company is involved in the South Afri- 
can troubles? 

6. For what purpose was it formed ? 

7. In whose honor and how often were the an- 
cient Olympic games celebrated ? 

8. What were the five favorite exercises in these 
games ? 

g. What was the discus used by the ancient 
Greeks ? 

10. To what method of computing time did the 
Olympic games give rise ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
FOR MAY. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE.—VIII. 

1. “The Lamplighter.” 2. Shakespeare’s works. 
3. Short stories of great force and high literary 
merit. 4. Lucy Larcom. 5. Before abandoning 
the printer’s trade for a literary career, he was one 
of the most expert compositors in the U. S. 6. 
Past forty-five years. 7. The public failed to ap- 
preciate his humor until he dressed it in phonetic 
spelling. 8. Benjamin P.Shillaber. 9. Mirabeau 
Lamar. to. The affections. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY.—IV. 


1. New Wales. 2. From 1769 to 1775 in the Wyo- 
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ming Valley in northeastern Pennsylvania. 3. Ac- Necessary truths. 5. They are necessary to a com- 
cording to the original charter granted to Connecti- plete and intelligent enjoyment of our environment. 
cut the Pacific Ocean was the western boundary of 6. To enable us to be prepared for contact with ap- 
the colony and therefore Connecticut claimed posses- proaching bodies or toavoidsuch contact. 7. Touch 
sion of the Wyoming Valley which Pennsylvanians proper, heat and cold, and pain. 8. Ata line along 
already occupied. 4. The small reach of land toward the surface of the liquid where the immersed portion 
Lake Erie in the boundary line of Pennsylvania. of the skin meets the part which is not immersed. 
5. Northwest Territory; New York. 6. The De- 9. When the pressure is light. to. It is without 
claration of Independence was adopted, the Articles temperature sensation when touched by a pointed 
of Confederation were signed, and the Constitution hot or cold object. 

of the United States was prepared in Philadelphia. 

7. All the states east of the Mississippi River except CURRENT EVENTS.—VIII. 

Vermont, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 1. New Mexico, September 9, 1850; Arizona, 
border on the sea or the Great Lakes. 8. They February 24, 1863. 2. A bill was passed by the 
rise within the Appalachian system, passing through House of Representatives in July, 1894, to admit 
the eastern mountain chains in picturesque gaps. New Mexico but no action was taken by the Senate ; 
9. Every fifth mile is marked by a stone bearing the 4 bill was passed by the same body in December, 
coat of arms of Maryland on one side and that of 1893, admitting Arizona, which the Senate referred 


Pennsylvania on the other. The mile stones be- t the Committee on Territories, but it was never 


tween have the letters “ P” and “M” cut on oppo- Voted upon. 3. Santo Domingo, or Dominican Re- 


site sides. 10. Through thefrequent use by John 
Randolph in congressional debates of the phrase 
“Mason and Dixon’s line” as the line between these 
states. 


PSYCHOLOGY.—VIII. 
2. What we know about a material 
4. 


1. Complex. 


object. 3. Subjective presentative faculties. 
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CLASS OF 1896.—“TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—R, C. Browning, Orange, N. J. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, IIl.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. 
Lewis, Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton 
Smith, Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 

Recording Secretary—Miss Dora D. McKean, 46 Fiftieth 
St., Franklin, Pa. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park 
Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP. 
CLASS COLOR—GRAY. 


THe following important announcement should 
be read with care by every member of the Class of 
’96. A special report blank and final address is 
mailed to all members of the class during the month 
of May. These two circulars give ail necessary in- 
formation with regard to graduation, and any mem- 
ber of the Class of ’96 who fails to receive them by 
the first of June should at once communicate this 
fact to the Chautauqua Office at Buffalo, N. Y. 


public; republic. 4. Marquis di Rudini. 5. Through 
the diplomatic correspondence growing out of the 
New Orleans tragedy of 1891, when certain Italians 
supposed to be members of the Mafia were killed by 
citizens of the city. 6. An Italian silver coin worth 
about 19 cents of United States money. 7. Turkey. 
8. Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. 9. Negus 
Negusti; King of Kings. to. Soudanese dervishes. 


C. CLASSES. 
1899. 


The report blank, in addition to other details, gives 
the list of Recognition Days which are held at the 
various Assemblies. It is hoped that every member 
of the Class of ’96 who can plan to attend one of 
these summer gatherings will do so, in order to meet 
fellow workers and gain help and inspiration from 
contact with others who are interested in the same 
line of work. 


CLASS OF 1897.—*THE ROMANS.” 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthorp, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw-Rice, 
Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E. Coombs, Victoria, B. C.; 
Miss Emily Green, New South Wales; Charles E. Boyd, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 
CLASS COLOR—OLD GOLD. 


To the Class of ’97 will fall the duty of decora- 
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ting the Hall of Philosophy for Recognition Day. 
The year before graduation usually finds a small 
representation of a given class at Chautauqua, but 
all ’97’s who may find it possible are invited to be 
present and to make themselves known at the class 
headquarters as early as convenient. 


CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Clifford Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr Richard T. Ely, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Dr. J. M Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Josephine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 
CLASS COLOR—OLIVE. 


THE new course for ’96-7 is already announced, 
and members of the Class of ’98, in common with 
other Chautauquans, will be greatly interested in 
the subjects of study for the coming year. As this 
class is already two years old, half of its four years’ 
course has been completed, and it is to be hoped 
that all who have persevered thus far will con- 
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tinue to the end of the cours2 and finish the work. 


CLASS OF 1899.—“ THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa.; 
Charles Barnard, New York City; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash- 
ington, D.C; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind. ; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge, Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss. 
Frances O.Wilson, Tiensin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. Steven- 
son, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Building Trustee—John C. Whiteford, 
Mexico, N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEMS—THE FLAG AND THE FERN LEAF. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 


THE Class of ’99 is steadily receiving additions to 
its membership. Among those recently reported 
is a circle of six members from Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico. The circle is composed entirely of mem- 
bers of the 2nd Cavalry at that post. It was 
organized by a member of the Class of ’96 who has 
just finished the four years’ course and who pre- 
sented the subject at a meeting held in the Post 
Hall, Wednesday evening, March 4th. These new 
Chautauquans are very enthusiastic and propose to 
make up the year’s work so as to be ready for the 
second year of study in the fall. 
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Cc. L. S&C. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 
“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Openinc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SpgeciaL SunpAv—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Dayv—February 3. 

Lincotn Day—February 12. 

Spec1at SunpDAy—Febraary, second Sunday. 
WasuHiINGTON Day 
Lowett Day 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 


} —February 22. 


WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 

AN interesting report of county secretary work 
has been received from Mrs. Eva J. Coapman of 
Portage, Wisconsin, secretary for Columbia County. 
The county is very much alive on the subject of 
Chautauqua work. Portage is an enthusiastic com- 
munity and a union Vesper Service was held last fall 
in the beautiful new Presbyterian Church, on which 
occasion the pastor of the Methodist Church as- 
sisted in the services. 

SPECIAL attention is called to the announcement 
of a new C. L. S.C. day in the Chautauqua calen- 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

MICHAEL ANGELO Day—May 1o. 

Spzci1at SunpAy—May, second Sunday. 

Emerson Day—May 25. 

HucGu Mititer Day—June 17. 

Spectat Sunpay—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Dayv—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 


St. Paut’s Dav—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday after first Tues- 
day. 


dar. This isto be known as Rallying Day and will 
be held on Wednesday, July 29, of the present year. 
Every circle is invited to send one delegate to Chau- 
tauqua as its representative on Rallying Day, and it 
is hoped that many circles will be represented by 
more than one member. Reports have already 
come in from some of the circles, and any person who 
has failed to receive a printed notice with a blank 
for name of the delegate will find such a blank on 
one of the last pages of this magazine. Chautau- 
quans who are not members of circles are cordially 
invited to be present and help to make this day an 
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appropriate opening of C. L. S. C. work for the sea- 


son. 
NEW CIRCLES. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The circle at Plainville makes 
agood beginning. Thirty-one recruits join the ranks 
of the great Chautauquan army. 

New YorkK.—The Crescent Circle of the South 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo attracts to itself 
many bright minds. The class numbers forty, hav- 
ing nineteen enrolled and twenty-one non-enrolled 
members. Although meetings are now held weekly 
at the homes of the members the prospects are that, 
as the membership is increasing, the parlors of the 
church will be the future home of the circle. The 
members of the Crescent have advanced and orig- 
inal ideas ; they are writing a serial story entitled “A 
Romance of the Twenty-first Century,” and the sec- 
retary says, “It would seem that each member in 
his or her chapter seeks to outdo the others by de- 
scribing the most unheard-of wonders of the twenty- 
first century.” Forty enthusiastic students in St. 
Johnsville are so interested in Chautauqua work that 
they propose to take up this year’s program at the 
present time and study through the summer, in or- 
der to begin the next year’s work in October. Such 
energetic application is surely worthy of success. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—* Hope on, hope ever” is the 
motto which keeps up the courage of the Drum- 
mond Circle at Stouchburgh through all times of 
discouragement. Out of a membership of twelve 
four are regularly enrolled. Being near Mt. Gretna 
the members visit the Assembly there and so keep in 
touch with the great circle at Chautauqua. The 
meetings of the Longfellow Circle at Allegheny are 
made interesting by carefully prepared programs in 
which all the members take part in turn. The fol- 
lowing program speaks for itself: 

Devotional exercises. 

Longfellow Circle Song. 

Reading of minutes and roll call. 

Chautauqua song. 

Quotations from Hannibal or Milton, with short biography of 
each. 

Piano solo. 

Questions and answers as given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN on 
American History and Industrial Development. 

Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life.” 

Extract from Edward Everett Hale’s lecture 
American Indian.” 

Selections from ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

Round Table Talk—Current History and Question Box. 

Adjournment and meeting of program committee. 


“The North 


——A Chautauqua circle of twenty membersin Karns 
City owes its existence to the pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who, feeling that “the Chautau- 
qua course is a wonderfully helpful field for intellec- 
tual development,” gave much of his time and en- 
ergy to its organization, for the sake of his people. 
The members hope to make their circle a grand suc- 
cess, and start in the work with much enthusiasm. 
TExAs.—The Presbyterian Chautauqua Circle of 
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Houston is doing fine work. It boasts twenty mem- 
bers and is divided into two sections, one of which 
meets in the evening once a week, and the other has 
weekly afternoon meetings. The lessons are well 
learned and the papers show much study and re- 
search. The circle recently celebrated the anni- 
versary of Texas’ independence with a specially pre- 
pared program. Members responded to roll call with 
ashort biography of Texas heroes. Brief sketches 
of the different resources of the country followed, 
and notices of the schools and prominent literary 
people of the state closed the two hours’ session. 
The evening was much enjoyed by all present. 

Oux10.—An interesting program of the first meet- 
ing of the Toledo C. L. S. C. Alumni Association is 
received. 

MINNESOTA.—The Chautauqua circle of Jackson 
has lively meetings once a week. The circle was 
organized last October with twelve members, only 
five of whom are registered, although the others are 
doing a large portion of the work and take part in 
all the meetings. The president of the circle is in 
her fourth year of Chautauqua work. The 
C. L. S.C. at Buffalo was organized last October 
with eleven regular and eight honorary members. 
Six of the latter are busy lawyers, who, although un- 
able to do all the work, assist in discussions and 
prepare occasional papers. Besides the regular 
work the class has taken up Current History and 
Opinion, and each evening a list of twelve words 
is presented for correct pronunciation. Weekly 
meetings are held, and the regular attendance of 
members indicates the deep interest sustained in the 
work. Programs as given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
are followed, with occasional changes made by three 
instructors who plan the work in advance. The cir- 
cle claims to be the pioneer club in Buffalo and the 
second to be organized in Wright County. It has 
applied for admission to the State Federation of 
Clubs. 

Iowa.—The Pleasant Hour Circle of Des Moines 
has been officered and is busily at work. Ten names 
are on the membership roll. 

KANSAS.—Kansas Chautauquans are increasing 
in number; new circles have been organized in Hol- 
ton, Olathe, Hays City, and Ottawa. Six mem- 
bers of the Chautauqua Reading Circle at Cawker 
City expect to make up back work during the sum- 
mer. The secretary writes: “THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
is fine, and I shall always take it in the future whether 
I am reading the full course or not.” The colored 
people of Kansas City have a thriving C. L. S. C. 

NEBRASKA.—Report of a new circle at Burwell is 
received. 


OLD CIRCLES. 
NEw YorK.—The circle at Utica is progressing 
ever onward and upward. Nine ‘’98’s hope in two 
years to wave aloft their banners on which shall be 
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written “ Excelsior.” The C. L. S. C. connected 
with the Calvary chapter of the Epworth League in 
New York City gave to its friends last month a 
rare treat in the popular lecture “ Acres of 
Diamonds,” by Russell H. Conwell. The Janes 
Chautauqua Circle of Brooklyn recently held a 
unique entertainment in the church parlor. The 
walls of the room were covered with advertisement 
cards, notable among which were “Scott’s Emul- 
“ Redfern’s Fibre Chamois,” “ Baker’s 

“ Hecker’s Buckwheat Baby,” “ Ivory 
Soap,” and others too numerous to mention. 


. ” 
sion, 
Cocoa,” 


Among them were twenty-five cards on which the 
names of the advertisers had been covered and a 
number placed at the top. After a delightful 
literary and musical program the advertisement 
game was announced. The members were sup- 
plied with paper and pencil and were given fifteen 
minutes in which to guess what advertisements 
were represented by the twenty-five numbered cards. 
Prizes were awarded to those guessing the largest 
number of advertisements. The game created 
much amusement and all were in a mood to enjoy 
the refreshments which were served at the close of 
the program. The following letter is received 
from the secretary of the Brooklyn Chautauqua 
Alumni: “The Chautauquans of Brooklyn have 
recently met with a deep loss in the death of Mr. 
Wm. F. Brown, which occurred April 17. Mr. 
Brown was a graduate of the Class of ’90 and has 
been for many years prominently identified with the 
work in Brooklyn. He was for several years 
treasurer of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union, and 
at the time of his death was treasurer of the Brook- 
lyn Chautauqua Alumni, and president of the Kim- 
ball Circle. He was alsoa member of the Brooklyn 
excursion committee which arranges for the annual 
excursions to Chautauqua Lake. He has done so 
much valuable service in the work that he will be 
deeply missed in Brooklyn circles.” 

New Jersey.—Favorable reports are received 
from the Jersey City circles. They are all ener- 
getically engaged in the work, and their programs, 
published weekly, evidence the deep interest and 
unflagging enthusiasm that are maintained. Rep- 
resentatives of the Beach, Centenary, Culver, Grace, 
and Una Chautauqua Circles were present at a re- 
ception and social recently given by the Round 
Table Circle in the parlors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. At a reception given by 
the Morgan Chautauqua Circle on March 31, all 
the circles were represented, and about one third 
of the Chautauquans of the county were pres- 
ent. Dr. Morgan and his circle of ladies gave a 
warm welcome to the visiting members and the 
event was one of the most delightful in the his- 
tory of the circle. A very pleasing program was 
presented, consisting of musical selections of a 
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high order, readings, papers, and an address by 
the county secretary, Mr. George H. Lincks. 
At the conclusion of the program refreshments 
were served by the ladies of the circle. 

The Chautauqua Union of New York City has 
extended an invitation to all the Chautauquans of 
Hudson County to participate in the annual excur- 
sion on Decoration Day. A steamboat has been 
chartered for the occasion and West Point will be 
The Alpha 
Circle of Vineland is having rather more than its 
share of good things. 
wedding on their program, but the Alpha is “fiz de 
siécle” and prepares all sorts of pleasant surprises 
for its members. At a recent meeting the usual 
program was carried out, after which a march was 
arranged, in which all took part. 


the objective point of interest. 


Few circles can boast a 


At a given signal 
the marching ceased and the last couple halted 
under an arch, where a minister who was present 
united them in the indissoluble bonds of matrimony. 
Refreshments were served and the happy couple 
departed in a shower of rice for their future home 
in Troy, taking with them the kindest wishes of the 
Chautauqua circle for their happiness and _ pros- 
perity. Not content with a wedding, the circle gave 
an American Curio Social a few weeks later at 
Chosen Friends’ Hall, which was beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion, and crowded with guests. 
A literary and musical program was presented and 
literary puzzles were prepared for the entertainment 
of the company. The chief interest was centered 
in the tables of American curios, the examination of 
which kept everybody busy until refreshments were 
served. The repast did credit to the reputation of 
Chautauquans in that line and was favorably com- 
mented upon by many epicures present. The menu 
cards were modeled after George Washington’s 
hatchet. The circle numbers thirty and their 
interest and enthusiasm are evidenced by their 
work. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— White Rock Circle of Fort 
London sends greetings to other C. L. S. C’s, with 
hopes that the interest is as deep and genuine in 
other circles as in theirs. White Rock Circle is 
not large, but a more enthusiastic circle would be 
hard to find. The members meet every Friday 
evening and follow the programs as given in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, with a few extra selections in the 
line of music, recitations, and essays. Hopes are 
entertained for a larger circle next year. Pioneer 
Circle, a Jewish circle of Philadelphia, held an 
open meeting under the auspices of the literary 
section of the Auxiliary Society of Rodeph Shalom 
congregation. The auditorium was crowded and 
the audience gave enthusiastic demonstration of its 
appreciation of the excellent program which was 
rendered. The leader of the meeting told of the 
earnest and faithful work which had been done 
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during the winter by the thirty members of the 
circle, who had met with him twice a month. The 
opening address was an able and fervent exposition 
of the aims of the Auxiliary Society with special 
reference to the educational work it was doing. 
Great stress was laid upon the fact that the depart- 
ment of Jewish studies in the Chautauqua system 
had its origination in that circle, and had spread far 
and wide into cities and towns of this land, and 
even beyond its borders. An interesting paper was 
read on “Some Jewish Writings in Early Christian 
Centuries,” and the meeting closed with a debate in 
which much of the interest of the evening was 
centered, the question being, “Resolved that the 
destruction of the Jewish commonwealth and the 
dispersion of the Jewish people was a blessing and 
not a curse.” Chautauquans in the Montgomery 
Circle are up in their work and most of them 
expect to go out with the class of ’97. News is 
received of two Chautauqua circles in Greenville 
which are progressing finely. Warren Chautau- 
quans will in future miss from their gatherings an 
inspiring presence long familiar to them. Their 
oldest member, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Dale, died early in 
May, at eighty-five years of age. Mrs. Dale was an 
earnest and faithful worker and completed the course 
at the age of seventy-seven. She afterwards passed 
examinations which entitled her to eleven seals 
on her diploma. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Four faithful members of 


the Summerton Circle, originally numbering eleven, 
remain to tell the tale of discouragements, disap- 


pointments, and desertions. Their work has been 
successful and they will graduate with the class of 
’96. This persevering quartet, the members of 
which belong to one family, may receive encourage- 
ment by reflecting on the law of the survival of the 
fittest. The scribe says: “ We regard the Chautau- 
qua course as an advantage not to be slighted. 
With 2i/ desperandum as a motto in our hearts and 
minds we have surmounted many obstacles and 
held fast to our Chautauqua circle.” 

KENTUCKY.—The Bellevue C. L. 
work on current magazines this year. 

OuI0.—Six ambitious workers in the class at 
Springfield hope to finish the course and go out 
with the large army of successful Chautauquans 
of ’96. 

ILLINOIS.—The Audubon Chautauqua Circle of 
Chicago is a vigorous and enterprising one. Their 
first year being so profitable, the members were 
enthused with ambition to enlarge their boundaries 
and take in a greater number of members. Vesper 
Services were held in three different churches, 
which resulted in the acquisition of six new names. 
Meetings are held weekly at the homes of the 
members and programs are prepared one week in ad- 
vance, excepting those for memorial days, which are 
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published one month previous as they are made 
specially attractive anc require more preparation. 
Washington Day was observed in “ ye olde 
colonial” style at Gross Park Congregational 
church. “ Ye gude people of ye peaceful village 
were taxed 1s 6d per head.” After a literary pro- 
gram the Ladies’ Missionary Circle served a 
colonial lunch which was much enjoyed by “ye 
gude people of ye olden time.” 
MINNESOTA.—Linnea Chautauqua Circle of Min- 
neapolis is composed of seventeen enthusiastic mem- 
bers, who find the work interesting and instructive. 
Iowa.—On April 18 the C. L. S. C. of Man- 
chester gave a novel and interesting entertainment 
in the city hall in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Iowa’s statehood. The following program was 


rendered: 
INVOCATION. 


Address Towa as a State 


Solo with clarionet obligato 
Tableaex.....cscccce Uncle Sam’s Vision of the Beautiful Iowa 
Address Iowa's Part in the War 


The Pioneers of Iowa 
Our First Settlers 


Panegyric on Iowa 
TE osc cnssscccsnssss Statues on the Soldiers’ Monument 
Piano solo 
What’s the Matter with Iowa? 
The Literary Women of Iowa 
Iowa Fifty Years Hence 
Missour!I.—The Sedalia circles are accomplishing 
good work. The Hurlbut, organized in 1886 and 
named the Richardson Circle in honor of its first 
president, early in its career numbered forty mem- 
bers. In 1894 the circle was reorganized and re- 
named the Hurlbut. Aside from its regular work 
the circle enjoys many social functions, Recognition 
Days, and annual receptions. This year being its 
tenth year the Hurlbuts will have a decennial celebra- 
tion, and it is hoped that not only all the present 
students but also all the alumni may participate. 
The Vernon was first organized in 1889 and has 
been reorganized every year since. This year it has 
an enrollment of twenty-two members. The meet- 
ings are held every Tuesday evening in the parlors 
of the Methodist Episcopal church and all agree 
that the American year’s studies are deeply interest- 
ing. Theoutlined programs in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
are usually foliowed. Roll call is responded to with 
quotations from an author assigned at the previous 
meeting, after which ten minutes are given to the 
Round Table exercise and an hour to lessons. During 
the year several social gatherings of the circle have 
been held at the home of the president. The Vernon 
claims the largest number of seal owners, several 
members boasting eleven seals on their diplomas. 
The Clara J. Marquis Circle was so named at its 
organization in 1882 in honor of a beloved member. 
This circle introduced the “ merit system” and the 
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members are not only faithful in attendance but 
diligent in study. The olian Circle is composed 
of nine faithful students who are doing the work 
thoroughly. The club of Sedalia which towers 
above all others in perspective if not in accumulative 
is the Attic Club. Its most appropriate motto is 
“ Ever since the habitations of man were reared two 
stories high has the attic been the nursery of genius.” 
That the Atticas are exclusive is evidenced by the 
fact that the club is limited to five members; that 
it has genius its motto proclaims; that it is ambi- 
tious its name indicates, and that it is faithful we 
are willing to vouch for. The Plymouth Circle was 
organized in 1895 with ten members and the interest 
and enthusiasm manifested by the members have 
been unfailing since its organization. The Utopian 
Circle started out with nine members in 1895. One 
more Utopian has since been added to the number. 
Meetings are held weekly in the pastor’s study and 
the regular program has been followed through the 
year. 

Kansas.—The Ninde Circle at Topeka is faith- 

ful in its work. Two circles at Winfield, the College 
Hill Circle and one other, are making rapid progress 
in the Chautauqua course. They number about a 
dozen members each. The Leavenworth C.'‘L. 
S. C. continues the work with unabated irterest. 
The C. L. S. C. of Burlingame has been reorganized 
and is now called the Ladies’ Literary Club. The 
Minneapolis Atlantean Club has taken up the 
Current History course and all the members are 
deeply interested. On March 27 the members cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the club with a 
delightful banquet. 

SoutH Dakota.—The youngest student yet 
heard from is a member of the Redfield Chautau- 
qua Circle. He began the readings in 1894 at 
eleven yeats of age, and his courage and energy 
have been unfailing. He has by industrious appli- 
cation nearly finished the second year of work. 
Although not an enrolled member he attends the 
meetings regularly and is assigned work and 
answers questions with the older members of the 
circle. He is deeply interested and promises to 
become one of the C. L. S. C’s most faithful 
adherents. His mother is a graduate of ’84. 

New Mexico.—The Las Vegas Circle gave 
another of its charming entertainments on March 
24, at the home of one of the members. After a 
bright and entertaining program the members were 
given a mental! test in the line of writing telegrams. 
The first letters of ten words were given, the 
remaining letters to be supplied so that when com- 
pleted the words would compose a sensible tele- 
gram. A prize was awarded to the one completing 
the first two out of three telegrams. It being the 
birthday of two of the members an exception was 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


made to the rule that no refreshments should ‘be 
served, and the guests were treated to strawberries 
and cake. The midnight hour was near before the 
closing song, “God be with you,” was sung. The 
Las Vegas claims to be the banner circle of the 
territory. 


THE GEORGIA CHAUTAUQUA. 


The eighth annual session of this growing Chau- 
tauqua was held at its home in Albany, Georgia, 
April 5-12, inclusive. It was largely patronized 
and the unanimous opinion seemed to be that it 
was the very best session of the Assembly yet held. 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, so well known in Chautauqua 
circles, was the superintendent of instruction, and 
managed the platform with great skill. He is ex- 
ceedingly popular at Albany and throughout south- 
western Georgia because of his years of faithful 
service in behalf of the Assembly. He was assisted 
in the work by the president of the Assembly, 
Mayor E. L. Wight, and the assistant superin- 
tendent, Mr. J. L. Davis, a prominent banker of 
Albany. The music was in charge of Mrs. T. J. 
Simmons, who orgarfized a very large chorus and 
gave some delightful concerts. 

The annual sermon was preached by Dr. J. T. 
Duryea, who also gave two valuable lectures, and 
conducted a number of morning studies along bibli- 
cal lines. Dr. W. L. Davidson had charge of the 
Sunday-School Normal Class, conducted some 
Round Tables, and gave two of his delightful 
illustrated lectures. The Children’s Class in Phys- 
ical Training was in charge of Miss Helen Froth- 
ingham. Lectures were also delivered by Hon. 
Wallace Bruce, Mr. A. W. Bealer, Hon. Lucian L. 
Knight, and Dr. W. E. Evans. The high-water 
mark was reached on the sixth day of the Assembly, 
when the great concourse of people listened to a 
discussion of the silver question by two men of 
national reputation, Hon. Hoke Smith, the present 
secretary of the interior, who favored the gold 
standard, and Hon. Charles F. Crisp, ex-speaker of 
the House of Representatives, who advocated the 
free coinage of silver. It was truly a battle ‘of 
giants on one of the burning economic questions of 
the hour. 

On Recognition Day the address to the four 
graduates was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Dean, 
rector of the Episcopal Church of Albany, and also 
president of the Duncan C. L. S. C. Circle, of the 
same place. 

Albany seems very much in love with her Chau- 
tauqua. The most influential men of the city 
devote their time and influence to the movement. 
Through the agency of this Assembly much valuable 
Chautauqua work is being done in this section of 
the South. 
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The warfare which for several cen- 
The Warfare of turies tended to check the develop- 
Science with 5 rE 
Theology.  ™ment and growth of scientific and 
religious thought, but which has re- 
sulted in the emancipation of the former and the 
liberation of the latter from the dogmatic tenets of 
the early centuries, has been admirably described by 
Andrew D. White, one of the founders of Cornell 
University, in a work entitled “A History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom.”* 
The purpose of this history as stated in the preface 
is to aid in getting rid of the mass of unreason which 
dominated medieval conceptions of Christianity 
“that the stream of ‘religion pure and undefiled’ 
may flow on broad and clear, a blessing to humanity.” 
The tenacity with which ecclesiastics and churchmen 
in general held to dogmas and theories concerning 
the origin of the universe, the form of the earth, and 
the recognized principles of physical, medical, geo- 
logical, and astronomical science, and the obstinacy 
with which they opposed the promulgation of new 
theories and doctrines are forcefully depicted and il- 
lustrated by many historical incidents. The results 
of the controversy from which has grown a concep- 
tion of the Bible “as a sacred literature, . .. . 
an exposition, not of temporary dogmas and observ- 
ances, but of the Eternal Law of Righteousness,” 
furnish much food for thoughtful and careful con- 
sideration. 


The now recognized value and in- 
dispensability of a good physical 
condition to the success of every 
life has called forth numerous articles 
and books on the subject of gymnastics, most of 
them giving exercises with explanations by which 
they may be successfully executed. In proportion 
to the realized importance of physical training a 
demand has grown for the same skilled and scien- 
tific instruction which has been accorded to other 
branches of learning. To give such instruction none 
can be more competent than he who has spent a 
quarter of a century in the work. Such an one is 
William Gilbert Anderson, M.D., associate director 
of the Yale gymnasium, than whom can be no higher 
authority, as is shown by the suceess of his work as 
dean of the Chautauqua School of Physical Edu- 
cation, where in a single season one thousand stu- 
dents, themselves teachers from almost every state 
in the Union, have received inspiration from his 


Methods of 
Teaching 
Gymnastics. 


* A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christ- 
endom. By Andrew Dickson White, LL. D. (Yale), L. H. D. 
(Columbia), Ph. Dr. (Jena). Two vols. 438—487 pp. $5.00. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


instruction. The methods and principles used by 
him at these institutions of learning and also at the 
Anderson Normal School of Gymnastics, of which 
he is president, are embodied in a neat and sub- 
stantially-bound volume entitled “Methods of 
Teaching Gymnastics.”* From the work of the 
author in winter and summer normal classes in the 
United States and Canada, where he has been able 
to make a study of the methods employed by 
teachers, many of whom were specialists, he has 
discovered a lamentable lack of coherency in the 
application of the laws of pedagogy to gymnasium 
work, which has led him to prepare this volume 
especially for teachers and to prove that those prin- 
ciples which underlie the most highly approved 
methods of teaching in other branches of learning 
are also applicable to teaching gymnastics. By 


appropriate excerpts and quotations the opinions of 
ancient and modern educators on the value of men- 
tal and physical culture are shown, and their ethical 
value is plainly presented throughout the entire 


volume. Much stress is placed upon the necessity 
of arousing and maintaining the interest of the 
pupil, from which attention and good order follow 
as a natural consequence. As a means to this end 
the author has incorporated in a chapter on school 
government a long list of mistakes commonly made 
by even the best teachers. Particularly helpful are the 
hints on teaching 2 class of boys and the directions 
for giving commands in a manner to secure instant 
obedience. The outlines for lessons on parts of the 
body, the description of maneuvers in military gym- 
nastics, and the explanations on the use of light ap- 
paratus, strengthened by the fine illustrations, are 
other excellent features of this book, which should 
be in the hands of every teacher of gymnastics. 


The inseparable connection between 
the history of a country and the 
development of its literature is ad- 
mirably set forth by Greenough White in his “ Out- 
line of the Philosophy of English Literature.”t 
After a short sketch of the literature preceding the 
twelfth century the author traces through the his- 
torical events of England and the Continent the 
causes which resulted in the literary expression of 
the Middle Ages. 


Literary 
Criticism. 


* Methods of Teaching Gymnastics. By William Gilbert 
Anderson, M.D., Dean of the Chautauqua School of Physical 
Education. 269 pp. $1.25. Meadville, Penna.: Flood and 
Vincent. 

+ Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature. By Green- 
ough White, A.M., B. D. Part I. 295 pp. Boston: Ginn & 


Company. 
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In a series of letters written originally to a pupil 
for supplemental text-book work, the author of 
“Twenty-five Letters on English Authors ”* intro- 
duces the reader to some of the finest writers in 
English literature. Such facts of their lives are 
given as show something of the character of each, 
and appropriate quotations abound throughout 
them. For the general reader, as well as the 
student, the letters must be an incentive to study 
more deeply into the writings and characters of the 
great authors. 

That the Bible, written by men of high literary 
ability, should be studied for its literature as well as 
for its moral and religious teachings is no longer 
doubted by scholars of the broadest culture. The 
greatest obstacle to such study—the ordinary form 
in which the Bible is printed—is obviated by a com- 
prehensive workt in which the author confines him- 
self to “an account of the leading forms of litera- 
ture represented in the Sacred Writings.” Through- 
out the volume numerous examples are given of 
the various forms of composition described, which, 
with the introduction, an exhaustive literary analy- 
sis of the Book of Job, and the literary index of the 
Bible embodied in the appendix, will arouse the 
student to a higher appreciation of the beauties of 
the Bible. 

A short, appreciative biographical sketch of 
André Chénier,f with excerpts from several of his 
poems and criticisms of his literary style form the 
introductory chapter of a memorial to this brilliant 
French poet. The remainder of the book contains 
translations from his prose and poetical works, in- 
cluding his masterpiece, “La jeune captive,” and 
the pages are graced with a dozen or more fine 
illustrations. , 

A delightfully entertaining and instructive book 
is called “ Art and Humanity in Homer.”|| It is a 
collection of seven bright and attractive lectures, 
prepared for University Extension work. By the 
aid of appropriate quotations the author acquaints 
the reader with the women of the Iliad, the plot of 
the Odyssey, the story of Odysseus and Nausicaa, 
the closing scenes of the Iliad, and the passages 
found in Homer referring to the state of the dead 
are discussed and quoted in an essay on the under- 
world. A guide to a more extended study of these 
Greek epics is the syllabus which forms a part of 
the appendix. 

Nineteenth century literature has been admir- 

* Twenty five Letters on English Authors. By Mary Fisher. 
406 pp. Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Company. 

+ The Literary Study of the Bible. By Richard G. Moulton, 
M.A. (Cambr.), Ph.D. (Penna.). 545 pp. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

t André Chénier: A Memorial. By Louie R. Heller. 
pp. $1.25. New York: Home Book Company. 

| Artand Humanity in Homer. By William Cranston Law- 
ton. 300 pp. 75 cts. New York: Macmillan and Co. 
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ably treated by the English literary historian and 
critic, George Saintsbury. In this history* the 
author has displayed the same discriminating judg- 
ment and acumen which characterize his other 
works. Beginning with the close of the preceding 
century and omitting with one exception all living 
authors, he deals with poetry and poets, history and 
historians, novels and novelists, philosophy and 
philosophers, dramas and dramatists, most judi- 
ciously, making a brief though comprehensive 
review and critique. 


A fairly rational discussion is that 
which Mr. William M. Salter con- 
ducts under the title “ Anarchy or 
Government.” {| The word anarchy as used by 
the author is taken to mean the name for a “state 
of society without government.” In the abstract it 
is conceded that the ideal social state is that wherein 
there is absolute freedom, if you please “anarchy.” 
From this theoretical assumption the inquiry takes 
form as to what lengths organized society may go in 
affording protection to itself, in promoting the high- 
est ends of life, and in participating in the industrial 
realm. Reasonable answers are supplied by the 
author. The existence of government is logically 
justified, and the necessity for the extension of its 
functions is emphasized and advocated. The au- 
thor’s conclusions are usually wholesome and sound. 

A new edition of the “Science of Money” } was 
fully justified and its publication at this time is prob- 


Social and 
Economic Studies. 


ably in response to a real demand. Here we are 
carried back to first principles. The history of 
money is fully traced and a philosophical discussion 
is afforded which proceeds logically and in straight- 
forward fashion within the limits of the field de- 
scribed by the title of the volume. A wide reading 
of this important book is assured by reason of its 
scope and timeliness. 

The fourth volume of “ Social England,” || cover- 
ing the period from 1603 to 1714, makes an impor- 
tant addition to a most valuable work. The stand- 
ard originally set by the editor of this codperative 
history has been conscientiously maintained in this 
latest volume. The history of social England 
which the first three volumes brought down from 
earliest times to the accession of James I. is in the 
fourth volume completed to the beginning of the 


eighteenth century. The difficult task of classifying 


* A History of Nineteenth Century Literature. ( 1780-1895.) 
By George Saintsbury. 489 pp. $1.50. New York: Macmil- 
lan and Co. 

+ Anarchy or Government. By William M, Salter. 
75 cts. New York and Boston; T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

¢ The Science of Money. By Alexander Del Mar. Second 
edition. 205 pp. $2.25. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

| Social England. By various writers. Edited by H. D. 
Traill, D. C. L. Volume four. 632 pp. $3.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


176 pp. 
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the large number of subjects for treatment has been 
performed intelligently and with great care, and it 
is apparent that the work of the specialists to whom 
the various departments have been entrusted is au- 
thoritative. The whole diversified mass of matter 
has been so codérdinated as to leave little to be de- 
sired and the narrative progresses smoothly to the 
end. As the work grows in size, the reader is im- 
pressed with its comprehensive character, its widen- 
ing scope, and practical utility. It is pleasurable to 
note the presence of Mr. George Saintsbury among 
the contributors to the fourth volume. His chap- 
ters on the Elizabethan and Stuart literature form 
one of the distinguishing features of the latest 
volume in this series. The publication of the re- 
maining parts of this work will be awaited with 
interest. 

Macmillan and Company have brought together 
in one volume twelve interesting essays and lectures 
by Professor Nicholson.* Therelations of labor and 
capital are discussed in the first six and then follow, 
successively, chapters entitled, “A Plea for Indus- 
trial Liberty,” “ Political Economy and Journalism,” 
“The Reaction in Favor of the Classical Political 
Economy,” “Old Age Pensions,” “A Voyage Around 
Africa,” and “Slaveryin Zanzibar.” The author ap- 
proaches ultra conservatism in the expression of his 
views upon social economics; especially is this ap- 
parent in the chapter entitled “ A Plea for Industrial 
The essence of the system of industrial 


Liberty.” 
liberty according to the author is, “that people are 
left free to make the best bargains they can, and to 
do with the fruits of their bargains what they please.” 
In this connection it is observed that “the primary 
duty of government is simply to afford security 


against force or fraud.” While these views may be 
well tempered to prevailing conditions in England, 
where radical social agitation is rife both within the 
government and among the people, it is extremely 
doubtful if they will be considered seriously by pro- 
gressive Americans, who appear to regard with favor 
the forward movement among us which seeks the 
gradual and consistent enlargement of governmental 
functions in the industrial field. Nevertheless the 
book is interesting and especially so in that it reveals 
the attitude of a representative scholar whose sup- 
port of the classical system of political economy is 
positive and uncompromising. 

A popular “ History of Money and Banking in 
the United States ” t isarecent book by Mr. Horace 
White. What to many is a dry subject weighted 
down with technical and uninteresting facts is made 
inviting by the exercise of the author’s historical 


* Strikes and Social Problems. By J. Shield Nicholson. 
238 pp. $1.25. New York: Macmillan and Co. 

t History of Money and Banking. Illustrated by Ameri- 
can History. By Horace White. 488 pp. $1.50. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 
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acumen and a fluent literary style. We have there- 
fore in this volume a very readable account of 
monetary and banking history in particular as it re- 
lates to the financial experience of the United States. 
As a historian the author’s work is to be accounted 
in the main satisfactory, for it has been performed 
scientifically and with an appreciation of the popu- 
lar demand for a clear and comprehensive treatise 
on this important subject. But Mr. White does not 
appear solely as a historian. The character of his 
advocacy of the gold standard places him among 
the extreme monometallists. Here it is, particularly 
in his treatment of the use of greenbacks and silver, 
that purely scientific reasoning appears to be sacri- 
ficed and the advocate instead of the historian speaks 
from the printed page. Thus the apparent lack of 
fairness in the main parts of the discussion is likely 
to detract from the otherwise admirable character 
of the book. Asa history of the employment of 
the gold and silver standards the world over, and of 
the banking system of the United States, the book 
is important and thoroughly readable. Many illus- 
trations of historic value add to the attractiveness. 
of the volume. 


The revolutionary character of the 
doctrine of the immanence of Christ 
is shown ina clear, concise manner in a volume 
called “The Indwelling Christ.”* The author says 
that the inward revelation of Christ, which is for the 
whole world, is most essential, for it is only by intro- 
ducing into the soul a power strong enough to neu- 
tralize and supplant evil desires that sin may be de- 
stroyed, and Christ he designates as the center of 
unity, the spirit which unites the whole world into 
one great fraternal bond. 

In chapters XL.-LV. of the Book of Isaiah the 
author of “Christ in Isaiah ’t sees “the humiliation 
and suffering, sorrow and anguish of soul, substitu- 
tion and death, exaltation and satisfaction of the 
Savior portrayed with the minuteness and accuracy 
of a contemporary.” These ideas he has vividly 
presented in this exposition which furnishes much 
food for thought. 

One of the problems of mission workt is how to 
enlist an ample number of workers to preach the 
Géspel to the whole world. To convert the colleges 
of foreign mission districts into centers of Christianity 
where leaders may be trained for an evangelizing 
crusade is the solution proposed by Luther D. Wish- 
ard, the feasibility of which he illustrates by the 
progress and success of students’ Christian move- 
ments in the colleges of this and foreign countries. 


Religious. 


*The Indwelling Christ. By James M. Campbell. 188 pp. 
75 cts.——t Christ in Isaiah. Expositions of Isaiah XL.—LV. 
By F. B. Meyer, B.A. 243 pp. $1.00.—t+A New Programme 
of Missions. By Luther D. Wishard. With an Introduction by 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, DD. 97 pp. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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In the opening chapter of “A Hundred Years of 
Missions ”* the assertion is made that it is the duty 
of every Christian to be well informed on the sub- 
ject of missions and to be deeply and actively inter- 
ested in the spread of the Gospel throughout the 
world. To aid the members of the various organi- 
zations of Christian young people to obtain informa- 
tion and to quicken their interest in the subject of 
missions this volume has been prepared, and in it 
the progress of missions since the time of Carey is 
told in an easy, graphic style, making a volume re- 
plete with interesting historical facts. 

“My Brother and I’t is the title of a collection 
of interesting papers on social topics selected from 
books by such writers as Dean Farrar, Hugh Price 
Hughes, and George W. Cable. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are: the negro question, the drink 
problem, labor as a commodity, the relation of the 
church and the world, gambling, and Christian work 
in the slums. These are all live topics of the day, 
with which every Christian philanthropist needs to 
be familiar. 

Helpful and beautiful thoughts are those which 
make up a volume called “ The Hidden Life.”{ By 
the happy combination of scriptural and poetical 
quotations, and illustrations drawn from practical 
life, the importance of a hidden life made perfectly 
true and pure by the power of Christ is demonstrated, 
and the relation of the innerlife, or character, to the 
outer life is clearly explained. 

A collection of gems of thought|| on eternal life 
is admirably suited to the purpose for which they 
were compiled—to cheer and comfort those who 
mourn. The selections represent the best literary 
talent of the age, and printed in clear type and 
neatly bound make a desirable volume. 


A volume artistically bound in blue 
and gold bears the title “ The Spec- 
tator in London.”§ It is a collection of.fifty essays 
by Addison and Steele, satirizing city life and por- 
traying London as it was in the first part of the 
seventeenth century. The illustrator, Ralph Cleaver, 
has made the essays highly realistic by the exer- 
cise of his art. 


Miscellaneous 


* A Hundred Years of Missions. By Rev. Delavan L. Leonard. 
Introduction by Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 432 pp. $1.50- 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

t My Brother and I: Selected Papers on Social Topics. By 
Farrar, Hughes, Gladden, Gustafson, Ely, Cable, Riis, Mitchell, 
and Behrends. With an Introduction by William Ingraham 
Haven. 313 pp. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Curts. 

+ The Hidden Life. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 126 pp. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 

|| Beautiful Thoughts on Life Eternal. Compiled and 
arranged by Elizabeth Cureton. 313 pp. 75 cts. New York: 
The Merriam Company. 

§ The Spectator in London Essays by Addison and Steele. 
With Illustrations by Ralph Cleaver. 334 pp. $2.00. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 
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“Echoes of Battle’”* is a book that will find ad- 
mirers among our G. A. R. friends,—and as much, per- 
haps, for the.fine half-tone cuts that face nearly every 
page as for its text, though the latter, while not the 
work of genius, is still very clear and intelligent prose 
and wholly vigorous and often effective verse. The 


book has a purpose aside from entertainment, and 
serves it well in the sentiment of patriotism aroused. 

There is something seductive in the look of a 
six-inch volume with broad white margins; one con- 


cludes intuitively that it must be the outward ex- 
Thus do Mac- 
millan and Company entice us with a collection of 
seven little essays on different phases of American 
character t-—essays which show discriminating if 
not profound thought, and will pleasurably and 
profitably beguile a leisure half-hour. 

It may never have occurred to the student or gen- 
eral reader to use the “ Britannica” for more than a 
reference book. But to limit it to such a purpose is 
to lose the benefit of a great educational factor. By 
following one of the many valuable courses of read- 
ing suggested by James Baldwin, Ph. D., in “A 
Guide to Systematic Reading in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica” great profit and pleasure may be de- 
rived from reading this voluminous work. Accom- 
panying each subject given in the guide are num- 
bers referring to the page and volume of the 
cyclopedia where it is discussed, thus enabling the 
reader to readily find what he seeks. 


pression of condensed excellence. 
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